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Bkllum maiiiDf oBnlum memorabile «|uie un^Mn geaia atot nf scripturum ; > 
qu6d HaDBibalc dace Cartb^lnlemet cwa popalo' Ronaira' («awn. N»m neque 
valldiorta opibui ulUt inter *e cfyiUtea genietqu^ roatulenint nequ* faU 

ipiift untum u»quun viriuiD auLroborit ftiit i et band igaotas belli artes inter ee, 
»fd rrpertas prtno Puoico cooearebant b«Uo ; odiU etiapi prope major^as ccrtiniDt 
quaoi virlbusict adeo varia belli fortana^ ancepiqoe Mara fait, ut propiua periculoni 
raarint qnl vicerunt.'*— 'T it. Ltt. lift. -at, 




PARIS, 

BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 

3, QUAI M-ALAQDAIS, RKAB THB POST DBS ABTSJ 
AND. STASSIN ET XAVtER, 9, »DE DO COQ. 

' SOID Also BY ASrOT, BUB bE lA PAIB; TDMHY> BOOIBTABD DBS ITAUBSS; 
BBOCKHACS AMD ATBSABIDS, BOB BICHBMBO ; LtOPOLD inCHBlSBS, LBIPttC ; 
ABD BY ALL THB PBIHCIPAL BOOKSBLLBBS OH THE COHTIHBHT. 
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To abridge the refereoces In Ihla work, Ibe aulboritlea babitoally quoted are In geaeral 
condensed at the end of each paragraph in an abbreviated form. The authors referred to, 
with the edition and modes of reference employed, are as follow 

Add. Beg. xxxl., or by tfieyear, as igOO, 147. Dodaley’s Aonual Register. London, 

T. y. 73. . * ' / 

Antom. i. IT. Antomarchi, Dernlers Joars de Napoldon. 2 vnjs. Paris, 1874. 

Arch. Ch. ii. 17. Archduke Charles, die Geschichte des Feidzuges. 1796. 8 vols. 

Vienne et Paris, 1817. ' . ‘ 

Archduke Charles, die Geschichte des Feldtnges in Deutcbland ond in der Schweiz. 

1799. Vienna, 18S0. ' . > v i 

Arch. Cur. xiv. 321. Archives curieuses de I’HistoIre de France. Third series. 16 
"vols. Paris* 1836-41. _ 

Artaud, i. 897. Artaud, Vie du Pape Pie VII. 2 vols. Paris, 1837. 

Anb. ii. 16. Auber’s Rise and Progress of the British Power in India. 2 vols.' Lon- 
don, 1837. \ 

Babceuf. ii. 32. Conspiration de Baboeuf, par Buonarotti. 2 vols. Brnxclles, 1828. 

Baird, i. 79. Life and Correspondence of Sir David Baird. London, 1832. 2 vols. 

Barante, iii. 372. Baranle, Histoire des Dues de Bourgogne. 10 vols. Paris, 1819. 

Barrow, 189. Barrow’s Life of Howe. London, 1838. ' ' > 

Barth. 1 17. Der Krieg gegen der Tyroles Landleute in Jahr 1809, von 3. L. S. Bar- 
tholdy. Berlin, 1814. . ' ' . 

Beauch. iv. 331. Beauchamp’s Hist, des Guerres de la Vendie. 4 vols. F^ris, 1820. 

Beauch. ii. 22f. Beauchamp's Histoire de la Guerre en France pendant I'annte 
1814 et 1815. 4 vols. Paris, 1816. . ‘ ' 

Belm. ii. 130. Belmas, Journanx des Sieges de la P^ninsnle. 4 vols. Paris, 188T. 

Benson, 121. Benson's Corsica. 1vol. ■ 

Berth. 179. Berthier, Hist, de I’Expddition d’Egypte. Paris, 1828. 

Bign. iii. 27. Bignon, Hist, de France depuis le 18 brumaire. 6 vols, Parts, 1829.' 

Biog. Univ. XX. 32. Biographie universelle, par Miebaux et ses Collaborateurs. 

52 voU. Paris, 1830-^1834. , ^ 

Biog.'desCont. V. 113. Biographie des Contemporalns, par Miehaox. 8 vols. Paris, 
1834-1835. . . • ■ 

Boissy d'Anglas, k 72. Boissy d’Anglas, sur la Vie et les Ecrits'de MalesheTbes, 

2 vols. Paris, 1809. • ' ■ “ ' ' 

Bot. iii. 127, Botta, Storia d’ltalia dal 1789 al 1814. 4vol.‘Italia,1826..' 

Bour. iv. 32. Hdmoirea de Bourrienne. 10 vols.; Paris, 1829-^1832. 

Boor, et ses Er. i. 32. BoOiTienne et ses Errenrs. 2 vols. Paris, 1830. 

Boot. 127. Bootourlin, Campagne de 1813 en BohSme. 1 vol, Paris, 1819. 

Bout. ii. 17. Bontourlin, Campagne de 1812 en Russie. 2 vols. Paris, 1824,- ’ 

Bremner, ii. 241. Bremner’s Aoconnt of Russia. 2 vols. London, 1839^ ■ 

Brent, ii. 217. Brenton’s Naval History. 2 vols. London, 1837, . . 

— Life of Earl St.-Vincent. 2, vols. London, 1838. . 

BHssot, ii. 129. U4m«ires de Brissot. 4 vols. Paris, 1830. ,, * 

Buckbingham, i. 213. Buckingham's Travels in Mesopotamia. 2 vols. London, 1822. 

Bui. 281. Bulow, Feidzug von Marengo. Vienne, 1817. . .. 
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Buonaparte, Louis, ill. 27. Hollande, par Louis Buonaparte. 3 vols. Paris, 1820; 
and London, 1820. 

Burgh. 24. Operations ol the Allied Armies, 1814. By Lord Bnrghersh. London, 
1822. , • , ' 

— Operations of the Allies in Portugal in 1808. By Lord Bnrghersh. London,. 1818. 
Bnrke, vi. 72. Bnrke's Works. 12 toIs. London, 1815. 

Bnrke’s Speech, i. 24. Bnrke’s Speeches. 3 vols. Ixindon, 1816. 

Buzot, 72. Mdmoires de Bnzot. 1 vol. Paris, 1824. . • • 

• f • « y. • 

Cab. 132. Cabanes, Guerre de Catalogne. Madrid, 1816. 

Cal. 172. Calonne, Elat de la France. Geneve, 1790. 

Camp. Franc, ii. 41. Campagne des Armdes Francaises en Prnsse, Saxe et Pologne 
en 1806 et 1807. <4 vols., Paris, 1807. 

Can. v. 130. Canning's Speeches and Life. 6 vols. London, 1830. 

Cap. vl. 21. CapeOgue, Hist, de la Bestauration. 10 vois. Paris, 1831— 1833. 

Gaul. ii. 31. SottvCnirs du Due de Vicence (Caulaincourt). Paris. 1837. 

Cey. 322. Pedro CCvallos. Etposd des Moyens employes par Napoldon pour usurper 
la Conronne d’Espagne. Madrid, 1808. 

Chaim. 349. Chalmers' Wealth, Power, and Resonrees of the whole British Empire. 

London, 1814. • 

Cbamb.iii. 189, Chambray, Histoire de I’Expddilion de Rnssie. 3 vols. Paris, 1838. 
Char.-Jean ii. 142. M^moires pour servir a I’Histoire de Charles-Jean (Bernadotte), 
Roi de Suede. 2 vols. Paris, 1820. 

'Chat. Cong, de V^rone, ii. 231. Congris de Vdrone, par Chateaubriand. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1837. ■ . 

Chateanb. vii. 132. Chateaubriand, OEuvres de. 20 vols. Paris, 1830: 

— Etud. Hist. ii. 79. Chateaubriand, Etudes Historiques. 4 vols. Paris, 1830. 
Cldry, 142. Memoires de Cldry snr la CaptivUd de Louis XVI. Paris, 1823. 

Code Nap. 342. Code Napol don. 1vol. Paris, 1814. 

Coil. i. 128. Memoirs of Lord CollingWood, 2 vols. London, 1828. 

Colletta, ii. 147. Storia del Reame di Napoli. 2 vols. Capoibgo, 1834. 
Comptes-rendus, i. 217. Comptes^rendus de i’Administration de France. Paris, 
1789. 4to. 2 vols. 

Condorcet, ii. 115. Mdmoires de Condorcet. 2 vdls. Paris, 1824. 

Cent. Rev. dq 1830, ii. 171. Louis-Pbilippe et la Contre-Rdvoluiion de 1830. 2 vols. 
Paris, 1834. 

Gorr. Conf. de Nap. iv, 3^2. Correspondance secrdle'et confidentielle de Napoldon. 

7 vols. Paris, 1817. ' ‘ , 

Corresp. du Com. Pub. i. 390, Correspondance du Comiid de Saiut public. 2 vo|s. ' 
Paris, 1837. ■ ' 

Cour pql. et dip. de Nap. vi. 138. Cour politique et diplomatique de Napoldon, par 
Goldomegb. Paris, 1816. 

'Cousin. Instruction populaire en Prusse. 2 vols. Paris,, 1836, 

— • Instruction populaire en Hollande. 1 vol, Paris, 1838. 

D’Abr. vii. 22. Mdmoires de la Dqcbesse d’Abrantis. 18 vols. Paris, 1828-r-1834. 
D’Allonv. Ui. 231. Mdmoires secrets de 1770 a 1830, par M. d’Allonville. 3 vols. 

Paris, 1838. . / 

D'Angonldme, 37. Details de ce qui s’esl passd au Temple apris la mort de I/iuisXVI, 
par la duchesse d'AngouUmc. Paris, 1823. 

Darst, ii. 1 2 1 . Darstellnng des Feidzuges der Verbendeten gegen Napoleon in Jahren 
1813 und 1814. 2 theil. Berlin, 1817. 

Daru, vi. 147. Darn, Histotre de Venise. 7 vols. Paris, 1819. , 

D’Enghien, 34. M6raoircs sur la catastrophe du Due d’Enghien. Paris, 1824. 
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De Pradt, 34. Viz. — , 

Des Colonies etde I'Aro^rique. 2 vols. Paris, 1817.. 

Les quatre Concordats. 3 yoIs. Paris, 1818. ‘ ' 

Relation dcs derniers Eriinemens en Espagnc. Paris, 1816. 

CuUnre en France. 2 vols. Paris, 1802. _ ' 

L'Eutopc et i’Amirlque. 2 vols. Paris, 1822. ' . . . _ 

Congris d‘Aii-1a-ChapelIe. 1 voi. Paris, 1819. - , 

' La France, I’Emigration Ct les Colonics 2 vols. Paris, 1824 

Vrai Systfemc de I’Europe. I vol. Paris, 1825. ■ ' 

Session de 1817. Paris, 1817. ' 

Histoire de i'Ambassade de Varsqvie. Paris, 1820. ' /. 

Pricis de Paris. 1826. ' ■ . ’ 

Suite dcs quaire Concordats. Paris, 1820. ’ '' . ‘ 

L’Europe ct I’Amirique en 1822^1824. > ' 

Puissance Anglaisc et Russe. Paris, 1823. ,> • • v ' 

St.-Domingue. 1 vol. 1818. ' • • • 

' Congres de Vienne. 2 vols. 1815. • > 

UeSodoards. i. 79. Desodoard’s, or, Odoardo, Histoirc de la Revolution. 6 vols. 

Paris, 1817. 

De Stael, Baron. Lettres sur I'Aiigleterre. 1 vol. Paris, 1825. 

Dow, ii. ITl. Dow's History of Hindestan. 3 vOls. London, 1803. , 

Droz, ii. 31. Hisloire du Ri^gnc de Louis XVI, par M. Droz. 2 vols. Paris, 1839. 

Dum. vii. 34. Precis des Evenemens militaires, 1799 — 1807, par le Gen. Hatbieu 
Dumas. 18 vols. Paris, 1822. 

— SouY. ii. 231. Souvenirs du Gen. Malliieu Dumas. 3 vols. Paris , 1839. , , ‘ , 

Dura. 317. Souvenirs de Mirabcau, par Dumont. Paris, 1832. 

Duraouriez, ii. 241. Memoires (secrets) de Dumonriez. 2 vols. Bruielles, 1835. 

Dupin’s Force comracrciale de la France. 2 vols. 4lo. Paris, 1817. 

~ Force commerciale de I’Anglclcrrc. 2 vols. 4lo. Paris, 1828. . 

Bdgeworlh, 13. Abbd Edgeworth, Dernieres Heures de Louis XVI. Paris, 1813. 

Ersk. iv. 231. Erskine's Speeches and Life. 5 vols. London, 1816. 

Escoiq, Escoiquiz, Expose de I’affaire de Bayonne en 1808. Paris, 1816, 

Elat de la Delte pnblique, Paris, 1790. ... 

Exmonth, 189. Life of Lord EimouCh, by Ostler. London, 1835. 

Fain, 127. Baron Fain, Campagne.de 1814 en France. Paris, 1829. 

— i. 132. Baron Fain, Campagne de 1813 en Allemagne. Paris, 1829. 

— ■ ii. 117. Baron Fain, Campagne de 1812 en Rnssie. Paris, 1827.‘ 

— Dip. Franc, i. 217.-' Baron Fain, Diplomatie Francai'se de 1792 — 1796. 3 vols. 

Forst. i. 231. Beitrage zur Neucren Krieggeschichte, von Friedrich Forsler. Berlin, 

1816. 

Fouebe, ii. 22. Memoires de Fouche. 2 vols. Paris, 1824. 

Fox, iii. 24. Fox’s Speeches and Life, by Trotter. 4 vols. 1815. 

Foy, iii. '271. Gnerres en Espagne, par le General Foy. 4 vols. Paris, 1828. 

Franhiin, 37. Franklin’s present State of Haytl. 1828. •• 

. ,1 '■ 
Gcniis, V. 113. MemoircS de Madame de Genlis. 8 vols. Paris, 1825. 

Gentz, 213. Gentz, Fragmente aus der neusten Geschichte dcs Politischen Gleicb- 
gewichts en Enropa. Leipsig, 1806. . 

Georgcl, V. 172. Abbe Georgel, Memoires snr le R6gne de Louis XVI. 6 Vols. Paris, 

1800. 

Gcsch. Hof. 121. Geschichte Andreas Hofer. Leipsic, 1817. 

Gibbon, vi. 179. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 12 vols. London, 

1815. • • > ' ' 
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Giff.ii. 171. GilTord’a Life of Pitt. 8 voU. 4lo. London, 1814. 

God. ii. 334. Memoirs of Don Manoel GodoT, Prince of the Peace. 4 vols. London,. 
1836. 

Goh.ii. 45. Himoires de Gohier. 2 vols. Paris, 1834. 

Goldsmidt, iv. 621 . Goldsmidt, Cour politique et diplomatique dc NapoUon. 7 vols. 

Paris, 1816. ' ‘ ■ .. 

Gordon, i. 217. Gordon’s History of the Greek Revolution. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1831. 
Graham, 1 12. Maria Graham's Journal of a residence in Chili. London, 1834, 8vo. 
Grat. iii. 127. Grattan’s Speeches and Life. 4 vols. London, 1822. 

Guizot, iii 371. Guizot, Histoirc de la Civilisation en France. 4 vols. Paris, 1829. 

. — 179. Guizot, Civilisation en Europe. Paris, 1839. 

^ — Essai sur I'Histoire de France. Paris, 1838. 

Gurw. I. 179. Gurvrood’s Despatches of the Duke of Wellington. 13 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1834. 

Gnstafs. 310. Memorial du Qpl. Gustafton (the deposed King of Sweden). Leipsig, 
1809, 8vo. 

Hallam, ii: 231. Hallam’s Middle Ages. 8 vols. 

— Const. Hist. ii. 179. Hallam's Constitutional History. 3 vols. 

Hammer, ix. 237. Histoire de I’Empire Ottoman , par J. D. Hammer. 16 vols. 
Paris, 1836-41. 

Ham. ii. 121. Hamilton’s Peninsular Campaigns. 3 vols. Edinburgh, 1830. 

Hard. vl. 19. Mimoires d’un Homme d’Etat (Prince Hardenberg). 10 vols. Paris, 
1829—1835. 

Haytian Papere. London, 8vo, 1816. 

Heer. i. 117. Heeren, European Staats System. 2 vols. Leipsig, 1830. 

Henry, Iv. 32. Henry’s History of Britain. 13 vols. London, 1823. 

Hist, de la Conv. iii. 172. Histoire pittoresque de la. Convention Nationale. 4 vols. 

Paris, lg33. ' • 

Hist, de la Conv. vi. 39. Histoire de la Convention Nationale, par Leonard Gallois. 

6 vols. Paris, 1835. 

Hist. pari, de la RAv. Histoire parlementaire de la R^olution Franfaise, par Buchez 
et Roux. 40 vols. Paris, 1835 — 39. , 

Hue, 79. Hue, Derniires annies du R6gne de Louis WI. Paris, i823. 

Huilin, 41. Giniral Hullin, sur la Mort du Due d’Enghien. Paris, 1834. 

Hume, iii. 121. Hume’s History of England. 8 vols. London, 1822. 

Husk. iii. 271. Huskisson’s Speeches and Memoirs. 5 vols. London, 1831. 

James, iii. 179. James’s Naval History. 6 vpis. London, 1826. 

Johan. Erz. Der Eaherzog Johannes, Feidzivg, 1809. Vienna, 1824. 

Jom. Atl. Port. 310. Jomini, Atlas portatif des Dernieres Guerres de Napoleon. 
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— L’Art de la Guerre, ii. 137. Prieis de I’Artde la Guerre, par Jomini. 2 vols. 

Paris, 1837. • 

— Vie de Nap. i. 349. Jomini, Vie de Napoleon. 4 vols, Paris, 1827. 

— X. 42. Jomini, Hist, des Guerres de la Revolution. 15 vols. Paris, 1824. 

— Grand. Oper. ii. 171. Jomini, Traite des grandes Operations inililaircs. 3 vols. 
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Jones, i. 32. Jones’s Account of the War in Spain and France, 1808 — 1814. 2 vols. 
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Jourd. 343. Campagne de 1796. Paris, 1808. 

Jov. Jovellanos, Memoircssur Ics Evencmens qui sc sont passes 5 Bayonne en 1808. 
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Karamsin, iv. 172. Karamsin, Histoire dc Russie. 8 vols. Paris, 1830. 

Kauzier, 149. Kauzier, Combats, Bataillcs cl Sieges, I83I.Carlsruhe, 1831, new atlas. 
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PREFACE. 



The History of Europe, during the French Revolution, naturally 
divides itself into four periods ; — 

Tlie first, commencing with the Convocation of the States-General 
in 1789, terminates with the execution of Louis, and the establishment 
of a Republic in France, in 1793. Tliis period embraces the history 
and vast changes of ttio Constituent Assembly ; the annals of the Legis- 
lative Assembly; the revolt and overthrow of the throne on the 10th 
August ; ttie trial and death of the King. It traces ttie changes of public 
opinion, and the fervour of innovation, from their joyous commence- 
ment to ttiat bloody catastrophe, and the successive steps by w hich the 
nation was led from the transports of general philanthropy to the sombre 
ascendant of sanguinary ambilion. 

The second opens with llie strife of the Girondists and Ihc .Tacobins; 
and, after recounting the fall of Ihe latter body, enters upon fhe dread- 
ful era of the Reign of Terror, and follows oul thosubsrHjuent struggles 
of Ihc now' exhausted factions till the cshdjlistimcnt of a regular military 
government, by Ihe suppression of the revolt of Ihe National Guard of 
Paris, in October, 1795. This period embraces the commencement of 
the war ; the immense exertions of France during the campaign in 
1793; llic heroic contest in la Vendee; the last elTorts of Polish inde- 
pendence under Kosciusko ; the conquest of Flanders and Holland ; and 
the scienlilic manoeuvres of the campaign of 1795. Rut its most inte- 
resting part is the internal history of the Revolution ; the heart-rending 
sufferings of persecuted virtue; and the means by wliich Providence 
caused the guilt of the Revolutionists to work out their ow n deserved and 
memorable punisliment. 

The third, commencing with tire rise of Napoleon, terminates with 
the seizure of the reins of power by that extraordinary man, and the 
first pause in the general strife by the Peace of Amiens. It is singularly 
rich in splendid achievements, embracing thh Italian campaigns of the 
French hero, and the German ones of the Archduke Charles ; the 
battles of St. Vincent, Camperdown, and the Nile; the expedition to 
Egypt, ttie wars of Suwarrow in Italy, and Massena on the Alps ; the 
campaigns of Marengo and Hohenlinden; the Northern Coalition, with 
its dissolution by the victory of Copenhagen ; liie conquests of the Eng- 
lish in India, and the expulsion of the French from Egypt. During 
this period, the democratic passions of France had cxliauslcd them- 
selves, and ttie nation groaned under a weak but relentless military 
despotism, whose external disasters and internal severities prepared 
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2 PREFACE. 

all classes lo range Ihem-elves round the banners of a 'ficlorious 
chieftain. 

The fourth opens with brighter auspices to France, under the Arm 
and able government of Napoleon, and terminates with his fall in 1815. 
Less illustrated than tlic former period by his military genius, it was 
rendered still more memorable by his resistless power and mighty 
achievements. It embraces the campaigns of Austcrlitz, Jena, and 
Friedland ; the destruction of the French navy at Trafalgar ; the rise 
of the desperate struggle in Spain ; and the gallant, though abortive, 
efforts of Austria in 1809; the degradation and extinction of the Papal 
authority ; the slow but steady grow th of the English military power 
in the Peninsula, and the splendid career of Wellington; the general 
suffering under the despotism of I’rancc; the memorable invasion of 
Russia; the convulsive efforts of Germany in 1813; the last campaign 
of Napoleon, the capture of Paris, and his final overthrow at Waterloo. 

The two first periods illustrate the consequences of democratic 
ascendency upon the civil condition ; the two last their effect upon the 
military struggles and external relations of nations. In both, the opera- 
tion of the same law of nature may be discerned, for the expulsion of 
a destructive j)a.ssion from the frame of society, by the efforts which 
it makes for its own gratification ; in both, the principal actors were 
overruled by an unseen power, which rendered their vices and am- 
bition the means of ultimately effecting the deliverance of mankind. 
Generations perished during the vast transition, but the law of nature 
was unceasing in its operation ; and the same principle which drove 
the, government of Robespierre through the Reign of Terror to the 
9th of Thermidor, impelled Napoleon to the snows of Russia and the 
rout of Waterloo. “Les honimes agissent,” says Bossuet, “raais Dieu 
Ics mine.” The illustrations of this moral law compose the great lesson 
to be learned from the eventful scenes of this mighty drama. 

The two lirsf periods form the subject of the first and second volumes. 
I'hc two last will be embraced in those which are to follow. 

A subject so splendid in itself, so full of political and military instruc- 
tion, replete with such, great and heroic actions, adorned by so many 
virtues, and darkened by so many crimes, never yet fell to the lot of an 
historian. During the twenty-five years of its progress, the world has 
gone through more than five hundred years of ordinary existence; and 
the annals of Modern Europe will be sought in vain for a parallel to 
that brief period of anxious effort and chequered achievement. 

Although so short a time has elapsed since the termination of these 
events, the materials which have been collected for their elucidation 
have already become, beyond all precedent interesting and ample. The 
great and varied ability which, since the general peace, has been 
brought to bear upop political and historical subjects in France, has 
produced, besides many regular Histories of extraordinary talent, a 
crowd of Memoirs of various authority, but throwing, upon the whole, 
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the fullest light on the manners, feelings, and sulTerings of those troubled 
times. The previous state of France, with the moral, political, and 
financial causes which brought about the Revolution, arc fully deve- 
loped in the able works of Rivarol, Necker, and Madame de StaCI, 
and the luminous financial statements of Gilonne, Necker, and Arthur 
Young. Nor are the materials for the history of the convulsion itself 
less abundant. On the one hand the faithful and impartial Narrative 
of M. Toulongeon, with the profound works of Mignet and Thiers, 
have done ample justice to the Republican side; while, on the other, 
the elaborate Histories of Lacretelie and La Baumc, with the detached 
Narratives of Chateaubriand, Beauchamps, and Bertrand de Molleviilo, 
have fully illustrated tlic sufferings of the Royalists during the progress 
of the Revolution. The singular and interesting events of Poland are 
fully detailed in the able Narrative of Rulhiiire, and the eloquent pages 
of Salvandy. But the most interesting record of tiuse limes is to bo 
found in the contemporary Memoirs by the principal sulTcrcrs during 
their continuance, the best of which are to be met with in the great 
collection, published at Paris, of lievolutionaiy Memoirs, extending 
to sixty-six volumes, and embracing, among other authentic narratives, 
those of Bailly, Rivarol, RioulTe, Barbaroux, Buzol, Condorcet, Madame 
Campan, Madame Roland, Madame de Laroclnj.iquelein, Clery, Hue, , 
Carnot, Sapinuud.Thureau, de Bonchamps, Doppel, Abbe Guillon, Abb6 
Morellet, Count de Siigur, General Richer, M.de Puisayc, and many 
others. The Papiers inedits de Robespierre, and Correspondance 
du Comite de Saint public, lately published at Paris, are full of new 
and valuable information. In the graphic History of the Convention, 
too, recently published in the same capital, many vivid and striking 
pictures arc to be found evidently drawn from life; while the admirable 
sketches of Dumont, Brissot, and iHounier convey the most faithful 
idea of the early leaders of the Assembly, and the singular Memoirs of 
Levasseur de la Sarthc furnish a portrait of the extreme point of Jacobin 
extravagance. For the memorable period of the Consulate, and the 
character of the illustrious men who were assembled round the throne 
of Napoleon, the Memoirs of Thibaudeau, General Rapp, Bourrienne, 
Savary, Fouch6, Beaussel, Caulaincourt, Gohicr, and the Duchess of 
Abrantes, have furnished an inexhaustible mine of information, the 
authenticity of which may, in general, be judged of with tolerable 
accuracy, by comparing these dilTerent Narratives together. But the 
most valuable authentic documents during this period arc to be found 
in the ample volumes of the Moniteur, tlic great quarry from which , 
all subsequent compilers have extracted their materials : in the admir- 
able Parliamentary History of France, in forty volumes, by Buchez and 
Roux, the most interesting portions of which have been well abridged 
in the Histoire de la Convention, in six volumes, by Leonard Gallois ; 
and the Ddbats dc la Convention, forming part of the Revolutionary 
Memoirs. 

*■ 
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In niililary annals llie rnalorials are sUII more ample. The great 
scipnlific History of General Jomini, in sixteen volumes, with the lucid 
Narratives of Marshal Jourdan, Marshal SI. -Cyr, and General Dumou- 
riez, leave nothing to be desired for tiie earlier years of the war; wliile 
the genius of N.npoleon, as conspicuous in his ]\Iemoirs as his Victo- 
ries, throws a clear light over the Italian Campaigns, and renders it 
only a matter of regret, that liis fidelity as an historian was not equal to 
his ability as an annalisl. The Victories and Conquests of the French 
Armies, in twenty-six volumes, is a vast magazine of valuable in- 
formation, though sometimes arranged witli the partialities of a 
too devoted rreucli patriot. Tf'lie eloquent and graphic Narrative of 
General Mathicu Dumas, in eighteen volumes, commencing wilh the 
first appearance of Suwarrow in Italy, goes througli Ihc whole sub- 
sequent (ierman campaigns of Napoleon; the Ilislories of Berthier 
and Regnicr, witli the Memoirs of .^liot, and the Narrative of Sir llobert 
Wilson, illustrate the brilliant episode of the Egyptian expedition; while 
on the side of tlic Allies the works of the Archduke Charles bear as high 
a character for truth and integrity as niililary ability ; the eloquent 
History of M. Bolta makes us acquainted with the melancholy catalogue 
of Dalian sufferings; the interesting life of Pius VII, by Artaud, opens 
up an interesting episode of Cliristian resignation and firmness in the 
midst of such a sea of blood ; and the Memoirs and Histories of the Prus- 
sian writers ' supply all that was wanting to complete tiieir side of the 
picture. 

For the history of the empire, no works exist of equal ability or au- 
thority as those regarding the Revolution ; but in many detached publi- 
cations, the principal facts of importance are to be found. M. fiignon, 
to whom Napoleon bequeathed, with a large legacy, the duty of com-^ 
piling the history of his diplomacy, has executed the task, as far at least 
as 1805, with much ability, though a jaundiced and partial view of 
Great Britain is to be discerned in all bis pages. M. Norvins, in an 
animated and popular narrative, has comprised the most picturesque 
events of the Imperial history, while the Abb^ Montgaillard, in his 
elaborate history, in twelve volumes, with equal prejudice on the other 
side, has accumulated many facts necessary to be understood for a right 
understanding of the Imperial government. M. Thibaudrau has, with 
great judgment and impartiality, treated, in his history of the Consulate 
and Empire, in ten volumes, of the whole of Napoleon’s reign. The 
negotiations wilh the Court of Rome arc to be found recorded in the 
collections regarding the Italian Transactions, in three volumes, by 
Schoell, the able work on the Concordates by the Abbe de Pr.idt, and 
the valuable Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca; while the chief diplomatic 
papers of the period are collected in the great works of Martens and 
Schoell, each in tvvelve volumes, and in the valuable Recueil de 

(l) l^ApccpIly I’rittce n.nrilcDli.Tj, ir. li’jt'ily with ili«* !cl», l»y Sir noberl \V»ls«p, uf 
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pieces officiellcs,\n nine volumes, by the laller of lliese laborious com- 
pilers. Goldsmith’s Cour politique ct diplomatique de Napoleon, 
in seven volumes, contains also a variety of documents many of w hich 
the Imperial annalists would willingly bury in oblivion. In the Bio- 
grap/iie nniVe/ie/Ze, also, edited by M. Michaud, in fifty-two volumes, 
and its additions in the Biographic contemporaine , now in course of 
publication at Paris, many interesting particulars regarding the chief 
characters during the Revolution and the empire are to be found scat- 
tered amidst a profusion of other and varied information. The military 
events of the campaign of 1809 in Germany, are ably recorded in tlie 
works of General Pelet, General Stultcrhcim, and the Archduke John's 
Account of his Italian Campaign ; while the interesting Life of II of er, 
by Barlholdy, and the brilliant sketch of the war in Tyrol, by I'orsler, 
convey as vivid pictures of the astonishing efforts of the inhabitants of 
that romantic region. * 

As the contest advanced, and Great Britain was drawn as a principal 
into the continental war, the materials for a general history became still 
more ample. The invaluable record of the Duke of Wellington’s De.s- 
patches, in twelve volumes, contains an autlientic narrative of his In- 
dian and Peninsular campaigns, told w ith equal judgment, penetration, 
and simplicity; while the Despatches of Marquis Wellesley shed a clear 
light overtlic complicated maze of Indian politics, during the splendid 
period of his administration. Air. Southey’s incomparable life of Nel- 
son contains all that England could desire to have recorded of her naval 
hero, while his History of the Peninsular JKar exhibits a heart-stir- 
ring narrative of tliat memorable struggle. The delightful Memoirs of 
Lord Collingwood, with the recent able Lives of Howe, Earl St Vincent, 
Lord Exmoulh, and Sir Henry Blackwood, open up a fund of interest- 
ing adventure in our naval transactions. But with the glories of Wel- 
lington’s campaigns the name of Colonel Napier is indissolubly united ; 
and his glowing pages, and scientific reflections, render it only an object 
of regret, that political feelings should some times have tinged with 
undue bias his otlierwise impartial military relation. Count Toreno 
has, in an able work, in six volumes, given the Spanish account of the 
whole Events of Uie Peninsular War. If any thing were wanting to 
complete the picture, it would be found in the animated Narratives of 
Lord Londonderry, ColonelJones, Air. Gleig, Captain Hamilton, and 
Captain Scherer, whose works exhibit a succession of sketches, so vivid 
and yet so failliful, that the historian must be insensible, indeed, who 
docs not partake, in some degree, of their enthusiasm. 

The French side of the Peninsular War has not been so fully illus- 
trated as their other and more successful campaigns; but the impartirl 
Narrative of General Jomini, w ith thc’dctached works of General Toy, 
Count Thiebault, AI. Kocca, Alarshal St.-Cyr, and Alarshal Suchet, throw 

GrM}i>c!i:c Amlrciks Ilofcr und KcUra^r zur ^tqe^e» Ton Frtdrifb Fojytdr. 
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a clear light over part, at least, of those complicated events. The Jour~ 
nauxdes Sieges dans la Peninside, by M. Belmas, recently published 
in four volumes, by authority of tlie French Government, at Paris, is a 
work on this subject of equal splendour and authenticity. 

For the memorable occurrences of the Russian Campaign, the 
eloquent and pictured pages of Count S6gur, Chambray, Larrey, Baron 
Fain, and La Baume, corrected by the details of General Gourgaud, 
the scientific sketch of GeneralJomini(l), and the luminous and impar- 
tial Russian Narrative of Colonel Boutourlin, furnish ample materials. 
The Campaign of 1813, in Germany, has been equally illustrated by 
the pens of La Baume, Generals Muffling, Gneisenau, and Bulow; 
Baron Odelebcn, Colonel Boutourlin, Baron Fain, Lord Burghersh, and 
Lord Londonderry •, the graphic details of whose works are admirably 
condensed in the Precis des tlvenements Militaires en 1813, recently 
published at Leipsic, in French and German; while to the last and 
greatest Campaign of Napoleon, the vivid descriptions of Beauchamps, 
La Baume, and the able Narratives of Jotnini and Baron Fain, have 
done ample justice. No historian, however, can have gone over the 
military events of the Revolutionary War, without having experienced 
the benefit of the splendid Atlas and accurate description of battles by 
Kausicr, in French and German; a work unparalleled in the annals of 
art, and which almost brings the theatre of the principal battles of the 
period before the eyes of the reader. For the subsequent and proudest 
year of England’s achievements, the various accounts of the Battle of 
Waterloo by Generals Gourgaud, Grouchy, and others, over which the 
gifted mind of Sir Walter Scott has thrown the light of his genius, 
furnish inexhaustible resources, and close the work w ith a ray of glory, 
to which there is nothing comparable in her long and illustrious annals. 

In the deseription of Ihe theatre of these great evenis, the author, 
when he docs not quote authority, has in general proceeded on his own 
observation. This is particularly the case with the fields of Marengo, 
Novi, Areola, Rivoli, lA>di, the Brenta, the Trebia, the Tagliamento, 
Zurich, Elm, Echmuhl, Hohcniinden, Salzburg, Jena, Austerlitz, 
Aspern, Wagram, Dresden, Leipsic, the Kalzbach, llanau, Laon, 
Brienne, Craonne, Soissons, Paris, and AVaterloo, the passage of the 
Sl.-Bernard, theSt.-Gothard. and thcSplugen; and, in general, the seat 
of war in 179G and 1797, in the Alps of Savoy, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
and Slyria, the theatre of Napoleon's and Suwarrow’s campaigns in 
Italy, those of the Archduke Charles in Germany, the mcinorable 
struggle of the Tyrolese in 1809, and of Napoleon's last cIToi ts in the 
north of Germany and France. He has not deemed it advisable to 
accompany the work with Maps, as that renders it inaccessible to Ihe 
generality of readers; but those who are not familiar with the places 
referred to, will frequeidly find such a reference of great service. 

Every one who investigates the events of this period, must be struck, 

(ly In bU t,ifa of Kapoleon, k work of extraordinarr abiUtj and most impartial obserration. 
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With the great inferiority, generally speaking, of the English historians 
who treat of the same subject. Till the era of the Peninsular War, when 
a cluster of gifted spirits arose, there are no writers on English affairs 
at all comparable (o the great hi>^torical authors on the Continent. In 
this dearth of native genius applied to this subject, it is fortunate that 
a connected narrative of events of varied ability, but continued interest 
and extensive information, is to be found in the Annual Register-, 
that the Life of I\Ir. Pitt by Gifford embodies with discriminating talent 
all the views of that great statesman; and his liiography by Toniline 
leads the reader only to regret that it should terminate at the most 
eventful erisis of his administration ; w hile the Parliamentary Debates 
through the whole period, edited by Cobbetl and Mansard, not only 
contain most of the statistical details of value to the historian, but all the 
arguments urged, both in the legislature and elsewhere, for and against 
the measures of government. 

An invaluable mass of statistical information for the whole period is 
to be found in the Parliamentary Reports, compiled with so much 
care by the Committees of both Mouses of Parliament, and admirably 
digested in the able works of Moreau and Pebrer, as well as the ela- 
borate official compilations of Porter; an immense treasure of important 
knowledge regarding our colonics is to be found in Martin's valuable 
Colonial History; while, for the details of our naval forces and suc- 
cesses, ample materials arc to be found in the minute and elaborate 
work of 3Ir. James, and tho able but less accurate history of Captain 
Brenton. 

While justice requires, however, that this general praise should be 
bestowed on the continental writers who have treated of this period, 
there is one particular which it is impossible to pass over without an 
expression of a different kind. Of whatever parly, nation, or shade of 
opinion, they seem all at bottom imbued w ith a profound hatred at this 
country, and, in consequence, they generally ascribe to the British 
cabinet a dark or Machiavelian policy, in matters where it is well 
known to every person in England, and will be obvious to posterity, 
they were regulated by very different motives, and often proceeded, 
from inexperience of warlike measures, without any fixed principle at 
all. The existence of so general and unfounded a prejudice in so many 
authors of such great and varied ability, would be inexplicable, if we 
did not reflect on the splendid post which England occupied throughout 
the whole struggle, and recollect, that in nations equally as individuals, 
the conferring of obligations too often engenders no other feeling but 
that of antipathy ; that no compliment is so flattering, because none is 
so sincere, as the vituperation of an adversary who has been inspired 
with dread; and that though the successful piirty in a strife is always 
secretly flattered by the praises bestowed on his aniagonists, it is too 
much to expect of human magnanimity a similar feeling in those to 
whom fortune has proved adverse. 
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The events of this period, especially during the earlier years of the 
Revolution, are so exleiKive and complicated, that the only tvay in 
whicli itappeared possible to give a clear narrative was to treat in sepa- 
rate chapters of the civil and military transactions, and in many cases 
to break into different ones the events of a single campaign. In this 
way, the order of clu-onology has not, in every inst;)nce, been strictly 
followed ; and the same events required to be sometimes mentioned 
twice over, once as affecting the civil history of the times, and again 
as forming part of their military annals. Tiiis inconvenience, however, 
was unavoidable, and is a trifling disadvantage, compared to the benefit 
arising from following out a certain set of transactions, without inter- 
ruption, to their termination. 

In treating of a subject of such extent, embracing so great a variety 
of events, and involving almost all the points now in dispute between 
the two great parties who divide the world, it appeared advisable to the 
author, with a view both to impartiality and historical fidelity, to adopt 
two rules, which have been faithfully adhered to throughout the whole 
work. 

The first of these was to give on every occasion the authorities by 
volume and page, from which the sUitemciit in the text was taken. This 
has been carried to an unusual, some may think an unnecessary length, 
as not only are the authorities for every paragraph invariably given, 
but in many instances also those for every sentence have been accumu- 
lated on the margin. This appeared indispensable in treating of sub- 
jects on which men are so much divided, not only by national but poli- 
tical prejudices, and in which every statement, not supported by 
unquestionable authority, would be liable to be called in question or 
discredited. For the same reason, care has been taken to quote a pre- 
ponderance of authority, in every instance where it was possible, from 
writers on the opposite side from that which an English historian, sur- 
veying events* with the feelings which attachment to a constitutional 
monarchy produces, may be supposed to adopt ; and the reader will find 
every fact almost, in the internal history of the Revolution, supported 
by two Republican, and one Royalist authority ; and every event in the 
military narrative drawn from at least two writers on the part of the 
French, and one on that of their opponents. 

The second rule adopted was to give the arguments for and against 
every public measure, in the words of those who originally brought 
themforward, without any attempt at paraphrase or abridgement. This is 
more particularly the case in the debates of the National Assembly of 
France, the Parliament of England, and the Council of State under 
Napoleon; and in effecting the selection, the author has been most 
forcibly impressed w illHhe prodigious, though often perverted and mis- 
taken ability., which distinguished those memorable discussions. There 
can be no doubt, that in thus presenting the speeciies in the words of 
the real actors on the political stage, the work has assumed in the first 
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volumes a dramatic air, unusual at least in modern histories ; but it is 
the onlf method by which the spirit and feelings of the moment could be 
faitbftiliy transmitted to posterity, or justice done to the motives, on 
either side, which influenced mankind ; and a modern author need not 
hesitate to follow an example which has been set by Thucydides, Sallust, 
Livy, and Tacitus. - > 

It seemed advisable to adopt this plan for anotlier reason. The course 
of a Revolution is so completely at variance with the ordinary tenor of 
human events, and the motives which then influence men are so different 
from those which in general obtain an ascendency, that without the 
running commentary of their own words, it is impossible to do Justice 
either to their motives, or the great moral lessons to be derived from their 
history. It is by comparing their words with their actions only, that the 
deceitful nature of the passions by which they have been misled can be 
made manifest, and the important truth demonstrated, that nations, not 
less than individuals, are seduced by alluring expressions ; that it is in 
the name of humanity that thousands are massacred, and under the ban- 
ners of freedom that the most grievous despotism is established. 

No attempt has been made on any occasion to disguise the real opi- 
nion of the author; but. On the contrary, tho conclusions which he 
thought fairly deducible from the events which were recounted, have 
been fully given, with the grounds on which they are founded. At the 
same lime, be has exerted himself to the utmost to give the arguments 
with force and accuracy, which were advanced, or may be advanced, 
for the opposite side of the question ; and those who do not go along 
with these conclusions, will find in the context the materials for correct- 
ing them. > 

If there is any one opinion, which, more than another, is impressed 
on the mind by a minute examination of the changes of the French Ile- 
^ution, it is the perilous nature of the current into which men are 
drawn, who commit themselves to the stream of political innovation; 
and the great difllcully experienced by those engaged in the contest, 
even though gifted with the greatest intellect and the most resolute 
determination, of avoiding the commission of many crimes, amidst the 
stormy scenes to which it rapidly brings them. It is not diflicult to per- 
ceive the final cause of this law of Nature, or the important purpose it 
is intended to serve in the moral government of the world, by expel- 
ling from society, through the force of sufTcring, passions inconsistent 
with its existence ; but it is a consideration of all others the best calcu- 
lated to inspire forbearance and moderation, in forming an opinion of 
the intentions or actions of others placed in such trying and calamitous 
circumstances, and to exemplify the Justice of the sacred precept, “ lo 
Judge of otliers os we would wish they should Judge of ourselves.” 
Inexorable and unbending, therefore, in his opposition to false prin- 
ciples, it is the duty of the historian of such times, to be lenient and 
considerate in his judgment of particular men ; and, touching l^hUy on 
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the weakness of such as are swept along by the waves, to reserve the 
weight of his censure for those who pul the perilous torrent in motion. 

It is the duly of the liislorian, in recounting the events of a period 
when great and general public calamities have been produced by abuses 
of a protracted kind, or the false application of principles which arc 
just to a limited extent, to pul in as clear a point of view as possible the 
consequences of the errors, whether in government or public opinion, 
whicti ho is engaged in tracing. The annals of Tacitus are justly filled 
with indignant exclamations against the tyranny of the emperors and 
the decay of Roman virtue; those of the religious wars, with pictures 
of the ruinous consequences of religious fanaticism. The history of the 
French Revolution alternately directs the mind to both the great sources 
of human oppression. Its earlier years suggest at every page rctlections 
on the evils of political fanaticism, and the terrible consequences of 
democratic fervour; the latter on the debasing effects of absolute despo- 
tism, and the sanguinary march of military ambition. 

The composition of the volumes now submitted to the public formed 
the recreation of many years, during the intervals of laborious profes- 
sional employments; they were completed before the second French 
Revolution broke out, or any political changes were contemplated in 
this country. The progress of domestic, as well as foreign changes, 
since that event, has given the author no reason to doubt the soundness 
of the conclusions drawn from the composition of the annals of the first 
great convulsion, and has inspired him with gloomy presentiments as to 
the future fate of his country ; but no person will more sincerely rejoice 
than himself, if the course of lime shall demonstrate that these fears arc 
ill-founded, and that England has no cause to apprehend danger from 
innovations w hich proved so destructive to her more impassioned rival. 

Finally, when he looks back to the vast theatre of splendid and heroic 
achievements which it is the object of these pages to commemorate; 
when he reflects on the talent which has been exerted in the actions, 
and the genius which has been displayed in the narratives, which are 
here passed under review, Ihe author cannot but feel his own inade- 
quacy to so great an undertaking, or avoid giving expression to Ihe feel- 
ing, that if the work contains any interest, it is injustice to be ascribed 
to the virtue, the bravery, or abilily of others, and that its numerous 
defects he can impute to no one but himself. 

A. ALISON. 

/anuary 21, tS33. 
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ImporUtDceand Ma^cnificeoce of Ibe Subjccl-^Comparison of the Era of Napoleon wUb olhers 
iu ibe World -Eilraordinary varieliea of Character and Events which it exhibited— Caotes 
of this Diversity -Causes of the Early Depression of the L4)wer Orders, and consequent uni* 
versalily of, and necessity for Slavery— b'irsi causes which lead to Freedom— The Indepen- 
dence of Pastoral Life— The Security of Walled Cities— The Proteciiun of Mountain Retreats 
—Limited extent of Freedom in Ancient Times— Different Policy of the Romans — Us pro- 
digious Effects - Irruption of the Northern Nations— Its great Consequences— Lamentable 
Prostration of the Vanquished -Separation between the different Classes of Society in 
Modem Times— First Origin of Representative Governroents— Causes which led to it in 
Modern Europe— They were taken from the Assemblies of the Church— And, in consequence, 
were universally established in Europe— Fatal defect of the Feudal System— Causes of its 
Decay— Its Decline in Spain, France, Germany, and England— It was only fitted for a bar- 
barous Age— Progress of Urban Freedom in the Sooth of Europe— Rapid rise of the Urban 
Civilisation of ibeTownsof Italy— Their great and patriotic efforls-rUauscs of their Declino 
— Decline of Flemish Freedom— Causes which restored Liberty — Influence of Christianity 
—Arlof Printing— Its vast Effects both in Good and Evil— Discovery of Gunpowder— Its In* 
fluence on tbe Progress of Freedom, and in Destroying the Power of the Nobility— Increase 
of Luxury tended to ibe same effect— Combination of these Causes iu inducing tbe Frencli 
Revolution. 

There are few periods in the history of the world which can be compared, 
in point of interest and importance, to that which embraces the progress and 
termination of tlie French Revolution, in no former age were events of such 
magnitude crowded together, or interests so momentous at issue between 
contending nations. F'roni tho flame which was kindled in Europe, the whole 
world has been involved in conflagration; and a new era dawned upon both 
hemispheres from the eflects of its expansion. With the first rise of a free 
spirit in France, the liberty of North America was established, and its last 
exertions spread the discordant passion for independence through the wide 
< extent of its Southern Continent. Irulhe midst of a desperate contest in Eu- 
rope, the British empire iu India has unceasingly extended, and the ancient 
fabric of Hindoo superstilion yielded to the force of European civilisation. 
Though last to be reached by the destructive flame, the power of Russia has 
been infinitely extended by llie contests in which she has been engaged ; and 
the dynasties of Asia can now hardly withstand the arms which the forces of 
Napoleon were unable to subdue. Assailed by the energy of England on the 
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south, and by the might of Russia on the north, the desolating reign of Maho- 
metan oppression seems drawing to its close ; and from the strife of European 
war two powers have emerged, which appear destined to carry the blessings 
of civilisation and the light of religion as far as the arm of conquest can reach, 
or the waters of the ocean extend. I 

^ormerhistory of the world, dilTerent eras are to be observed, 
mlh'^br "^'*‘^** always attracted the attention of men, from the inte- 
iiiihcworiii. re t of the events which they present, and the importance of the 
consequences to which they have led. It is in the midst of the greatest 
struggles of the species, that the lire has been struck which has most con- 
tributed to its improvement. In the contest between Grecian freedom and 
Persian despotism, the genius was elicited which has spread the spirit of 
philosophy and the charms of art throughout mankind (I); in the severer 
struggles between tl|c Romans and Carthaginians, that unconquerable spirit 
was produced, which in half a century extended the Roman empire over the 
whole surface of the civilised world; it was amidst the first combats between 
the .Mahometans and the Christians that the genius of modem Europe took its 
rise, and engrafte<l the refinements of ancient taste on tlic energy of barbarian 
valour; from the wars between the Moors and the Spaniards, that the enter- 
prise arose which burst the harriers of ancient knowledge, and opened to mo- | 

dern ambition the wonders of another hemisphere. The era of Napoleon will 
be ranked by future ages with those of Pericles, of Hannibal, and of the Cru- 
sades, not merely from the splendour of the events which it produced, but 
the magnitude of the effects by which it was followed. 

Within the space of twenty years, events were then accumulated, which t 

would have filled the whole annals of a powerful state, in any former age, 
with instruction and interest. In that brief period were successively presented 
the struggles of an aged monarchy, and the growth of a fierce democracy ; the 
energy of Republican valour, and the triumphs of Imperial discipline; the 
pride of barbarian conquest, and the glories of patriotic resistance. In the 
rapid pages of its history will be found parallels to the long annals of ancient 
greatness; the genius of Hannibal, and the passions of Gracchus; the ambi- 
tion of Caesar, and the splendour of Augustus; the triumphs of Trajan, and 
the disasters of Julian. The power of France was less durable than that of 
Rome, only because it was more oppressive; it was more stubbornly resisted, 
because it did not bring the blessings of civilisation on its wings. Its course 
was hailed by no grateful nations, its progress marked by no experienced 
blessings; unlike the beneficent sun of Roman greatness, which shone only 
to improve, its light, like the dazzling glare of the meteor, “ rolled, blazed, 
destroyed, and was no more.” 

^or were the varieties of character, which appeared on the scene 
i.M of rh.- (luring those eventful years, less deserving of attention. If the 
*" genius display^ was unprecedented, so also was the wickedness; 
riuibitlli. if history has little to show comparable to the triumphs that were 
gained, it has no parallel to tlie crimes that were committed. The terrible 
severity of Danton, the cowardly cruelty of Robespierre, are as unexampled 1 

as the military genius of Napoleon, or the naval career of Nelson. If France j 

may, with reason, pride herself upon the astonishing accumulation of talent i 

which was brought to bear upon the fortunes of the state during the progress | 

of the Revolution, she must share the disgrace of the inhuman crimes which , 

were committed by its leaders, and borne by its supporters among the people. | 

(0 rnivi*. 1. i-c. f« 
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It is the peculiar duly of the historian to preserve, for future admiration, the 
virtues wliich adorned, and to consign to eternal execration the vices which 
disgraced tliat eventful age : — “ Exsccpii sententias hand institui, nisi insignes 
per honestuin,aut nolabili dcdccore;<|uod pra'ci|)iiuin iniinus aunaliuni rcor, 
nc virtulcs silcantur, iitque |)ravis dictis fartisrpie ex posteritale et itifaniia 
inetussit. Ccterum teinporailla adeu infccta,ctadulatinncsnrdidafu£rc, ut 
non modo priorcs civitatis, i|uibiis claritudo sua ohscqiiiis protegenda erat, 
sed oinnesconsulares,niagna parseorum qui pradura fuiicli, niultiquc etiain 
pedarii senatores, certatini exsurgerenl, focdaciuc ct niniia censerent (1).” 

The peculiar virtues and character of all the European nations were emi- 
nently exemplified during those disastrous years. The ol*stinatc hostility of 
the Spaniards, the enthusiastic valour of the French, the ardent spirit of the 
Prussians, the persevering steadiness of the Austrians, the devoted courage 
of the Russians, the freeborn bravery of the English, have been successively 
put to the test. The boasted glories of I.oiiis XIV sink into insignificance com- 
pared to the triumphs of Napoleon; and the victories of Marlborough pro- 
duced less important consequences than those of Vittoria and Waterloo. Since 
the Western World was arrayed against the Easlcrfi on the shores of 1‘ales- 
tine, no such assemblages of armed men have been seen as those which fol- 
lowed the standards of Napoleon ; and the hordes which Altila displayed oii 
the plains of Chalons, were less formidable than those which Alexander led 
from the deserts of Scythia. 

Nor were the intellectual exertions of this animating period less conspi- 
cuous than its warlike achievements. In this bloodless contest, the leaders of 
civilisation, the lords of the earth and the sea, oulstri|>pcd all other states. 
The same age which witnessed the military glories of Wellington and Napo- 
leon, beheld the completion of astronomical investigation by Laplace, and the 
hidden recesses of the heart unfolded by Sir Waller Scott. Earth told the 
history of its revolutions through the remains buried in its bosom, and the 
scercts even of material composition, yielded to the powers of philo.sophical 
analysis. Sculpture revived from its ashes under the taste of Cauova, and the 
genius of Torvaldsen again charmed the world by the fascinations of design; 
architecture displayed its splendour in thcembellishinentsof the French me- 
tropolis, and the rising capital of Russia united to the solidity of Egyptian 
materials the delicacy of Grecian taste (2). Even the rugged ridges of the Alps 
yielded to the force of scientific enterprise, and the barriers of nature were 
smoothed by the elforts of human perseverance; while the genius of Britain 
added a new element to the powers of art, and made fire the instrument of 
subduing the w'aves. 

Eflecls so various could not have arisen from the ordinary course of human 
events. The talent developed was too great, the wickedness cominiltcd loo 
appalling, to be explained on the usual principles of human nature. It seemed 
rather as if some higher powers had been engaged in a strife in which man 
was the visible instrument; as if the demons of hell hail been let loose to 
scourge mankind, and the protection of Heaven for a time withdrawn from 
virtue, to subject its firmness to Ibe severest lest. The fancy of antiquity 
would have peopled the scene w ith hostile deities, supporting unseen the con- 
tests of armies; the severer genius of Christianity beheld in it the visible in- 
terposition of Almighty Power, to punish the sins of a corrupted world. 

c.uirs of There was nothing, however, supernatural in the events of that 

•iij. momentous age. The magnitude of the effects proiluced arose cn- 



(J) Tac. .\uba 1. lii. 95* 
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tirely from Ihe inicnsily of the feelings which here rotised; the extremes of 
virtue and vice wl\ich were exhibited, from the force of the incitements to 
the former, and llie temptations to tlic latter, which were presented. The 
interests wliich were at slake were not the loss of provinces or the retreat of 
armies, hut the fate of whole ranks in society, and the lives of multitudes, 
from the throne to the cottage; the passions which were called into action, 
not the momentary excitation of national rivalry, or the casual burst of hos- 
tile feeling, but the mutual and deep-rooted hatred which had been gather- 
ing strength from the foundation of the world. The friends of liberty inhaled 
their spirit from the example of antiquity, and drank deep of the fountains 
which the writers of Greece and Koine had opened; the supporters of the 
throne struck the profounder chords of religion and loyalty, and summoned 
to their aid the precepts of Catholic faith and the honour of modern nobility. 
The fervour of ancient eloquence, the recollections of classical achievement, 
warmed the former ; the feelings of hereditary devotion, the glories of chi- 
valrous descent, animated the latter. It was not the ripple of a minute that 
burst upon the shore, but the long swell of the Atlantic, wafted from distant 
realms, and heaved on the bosom of remote antiquity. 

The struggle between the high and the low, the throne and the people, has 
subsisted from a remote period ; but it is only in modem times, that Ihe prin- 
ciples of general freedom have been established, or those powers brought into 
collision, which had been mutually gaining strength from Ihe earliest times. 

How just soever it may appear to us, that the welfare and interests 
drprrt.im of Ihe people should be |)rolected from the aggressions of the 
powerful, there is nothing more certain than that such is not the 
primitive or original stale of society. The varieties of human character, Ihe 
different degrees of intellectual or physical strength with which men arc en- 
dowed, the consequences of accident, misfortune, or crime, the destitution 
and helpless state of the poor in the infancy of civilisation, early introduce 
Ihe distinction of ranks, and precipitate the lower orders into that state of 
dependence on their superiors which is known by the name of slavery. This 
institution, however odious its name has now justly become, is not an evil 
when it first arises; it only becomes .such by being continued in circum- 
stances different from those in which it originated, and in limes when Ihe 
protection it affords to the poor is no longer required. 

universality of slavery in the early ages of mankind, is a cer- 
or>u<iT>. lain indication that it is unavoidable, from Ihe circumstances in 
which the human species is every where placed, in the first stages of society. 
Where capital is unknown, property insecure, and violence universal, there is 
no security for Ihe lower classes but in the protection of their superiors; and 
the sole condition on which this can be obtained is that of slavery. Property 
in the person and labour of Ihe poor, is the only inducement which can lie 
held out to the opulent to lake them under their protection. Compulsion is 
the only power whieli can render labour general in Ihe many ages which 
must precede the inlluence of artilieiul wants, or a general taste for its fruits. 
Humanity, justice, and policy, so powerful in civilized ages, arc then un- 
known, and the sufferings of the destitute are as much disregarded as those 
of the lower animals. If they belonged to no lord, they would speedily fall a 
prey to famine or violence. How miserable soever Ihe condition of slaves 
may be in those unruly times, they arc incomparably better off than they 
would have been if they had incurred Ihe destitution of freedom (1). 

(l) Sitmoaili, UUl. tic I'raacr, I, SO— ntO. 
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The simplicity of rural or patriarchal manners mitigates the severity of an 
institution which necessity had liret introduced. The slaves among the Arabs 
or the Tartars enjoyed nearly as much happiness as their masters; their oc- 
cupations, fare, and enjoyments, were nearly the same (1). To this day, the 
condition of a slave in nil the Kastern empires dilTers but little from that of a 
domestic servant in modern Europe; and even the enfranchised poor of 
France and England would lind something to envy in the situation of a Rus- 
sian peasant. Succour in sickness, employment in health, and maintenance in 
old age, are important advantages even in the best regulated states; during 
the anarchy of early times, their value is incalculable (i). 

There is no instance in the history of the world of the peasantry in a level 
country, who arc solely employed in the labours of agriculture, emancipat- 
ing themselves, without external aid, from this state of dependence on their 
su|>criors. Attached to the soil, weighed down by the toil of cultivation, sepa- 
rated from each other, and limited in the sphere of their observation, igno- 
rant from want of mutual intercourse, and yet destitute of the energy of 
savage life, they have every w here remained, from generation to generation, 
unable either to combine against violence or to escape from oppression. The 
inhabitants of Mesopotamia, of Egypt, or of Rcngal, like the serfs of Poland, 
or the boors of Russia in recent times, have continued, from the earliest 
ages, in the same state of passive and laborious existence. 

It is by the aid of other liabits, and by the influence of a dilTerent state of 
society, that the lirst rudiments of freedom have been established among 
mankind. 

these causes is to be found in the independence and 
lo fr»»do». solitude of the pastoral life. The .Arabs, who followed their camels 
over the sands of Arabia, the Scythians, who wandered over the deserts of 
Tarlary, were subject to no oppression, Irccausc they were restrained by no 
necessity. If the chief of a trilrc was guilty of any act of injustice, his subjects 
Thr iMkpm. had it alwavs in their power to depart, with their families and 
loni i.fr. herds, and before a few hours had elapsed, all trace of their 
route had disap|>eared in the sand of the desert, or amidst the vegetation of 
the steppes. Like our lirst parents on leaving Paradise, the world was all be- 
fore them, and wherever grass flourished, or water was to be found, they 
were erpially ready to sojourn and increase. From this independence of the 
she[iherd trilies, joined to the boundlc^ extent of the plains which nature 
had prepared for their reception, have sprung the freedom and energy of the 
pastoral character; the conquests of the Arabs, and the settlements of the 
Scythians, have arisen from the .same cause of hardihood in their native 
wilds; and to the roving habits of our forefathers, w ho spread from the centre 
of Asia lo the shores of the Atlantic, the liberty of modern times is maiidy to 
be ascribed, and all the glories of European civilisation have sprung — the 
arts of (ircoce, the arms of Home, the chivalry of France, and the navy of 
England. 

If The second great source of freedom in human affairs, is to be 

ciiit'i found in the protection and opulence of walled cities. Amidst the 
security which they afford, industry is excited by the desire of enjoyment, 
and capital accumulates from the means of employing it. With the growth of 
wealth succeeds a consciousness of lire independence which it confers; with 
the extension of property, an aversion to the oppression which might endan- 

^ ^l) * Doinmum BC Mrrnm, Doilis eclucaiioais de* (2)Park'i Trareh ia Arric«i i. 434< Volory't 
liciis UignoBcas. Inter eatiem pcMra, lu ftideni Sjria, p. 312* CUxit'l i. 

liamo degnot; donee rtos separet ing</iur>$, Tirto* 
agnoBcat/'—TACiTirs D« dfer, 6'erAi. r. 29. 
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gcr it. The assembly of multitudes awakens a sense of strength; community 
of interest engenders public feeling, proximity of residence suggests the 
means of common defence. Amidst tnc growing wealth and rapid communi- 
rution of ideas which prevail in commercial cities, the spirit of freedom is 
awakened, and the hatred to oppression confirmed. From this source the 
whole liberty of antiquity took its rise; their republics were all cradled in a 
single city, and confined to the citizens whom it produced; and the names of 
a state and political body were derived from that of a town, in which alone 
they were found to exist. 

Thf protfc. The last source of freedom is to be found in the sequestered si- 
!!^nuia tuation and independent habits of mountaineers. Amid the soli- 
rctrrau. Jude of the Alps, or the fastnesses of the Himalaya, vigour is called 
forth by the necessity for exertion, and independence preserved by security 
from insult. The oppressors of mankind pass unheeding by these cpadlcs of 
intrepid courage; and attracted by the spoils of more opulent stales, leave in 
their native obscurity the poor and hardy inhabitants of mountainous re- 
gions. From generation to generation, accordingly, the same free and inde- 
pendent habits are perpetuated in the mountain tribes of the world ; and, 
while the vigour of conquerors melts in the plains, as Alpine snows under 
the warmth of a southern sun, the freedom of the mountains is preserved, 
like their glaciers, in virgin purity, amidst the blasts and the severity of 
winter. 

limiini «. The freedom of the ancient world expired in the course of ages, 
from the limited number of those who enjoyed its benefits. This 
rifiit timr,. tj,e cliicf cause of its decay ; but it arose unavoidably from the 
limited sources from which freedom look its rise in ancient times. Kcpublics, 
such as Athens or Sparta, where the freemen did not exceed twenty thou- 
sand, while the slaves were above four hundred thousand, were not free 
countries ; they were cities, in which a certain portion of the inhabitants, 
little qualified to exercise them, had acquired exclusive privileges, while 
they kept the great body of their brethren in a state of servitude (1). Even 
the philosophers of antiquity, in their speculations concerning a perfect re- 
public, could not go beyond a small territory, ruled by a single city, in which 
the great body of the people were slaves. The privileged citizens evinced, on 
every occasion, the strongest repugnance to extending their rights to others; 
and, in consequence, were exposed, |ii the first reverse, to the defection of 
all their allies. Hence the liberty of The Grecian republics was short-lived 
and precarious. The ruling class became corrupted from the influence of 
prosperity, or the seductions of wealth; and no infusion of energy took place 
from the lower, to renovate their strength or supply their place : the politi- 
cal body depended upon the exertions of a single class, and with its virtue 
the public freedom expired. The splendour of success, or the efibrts of ge- 
nius, might retard the approach of disaster, or conceal the growth of corrup- 
tion; but the season of maturity stripped the tree of its foliage, and the 
trunk, fed by no perennial fountain, and invigorated by no ascending nou- 
rishment, yielded without resistance to the blasts of winter (2). 

e magnanimity so extraordinary, and so contrary to the or- 
nnm.iu. lu dinary principles of human nature, that it may almost be ascribed 

prodigious _ . t 1 . 

effects to Divine interposition, the Romans, from the foundation of their 
republic, admitted all the subjects of conquered states to a share of their pri- 

(1) Altiens contained, at it* greatest period, Arlsl. de Rep. i. 1. 5. Miltonl, U. 10, U. Slacl, 
31.C00. .'^parla, 30.000 citirens.— G ibson, i, 383- Rtfe. Franf. i. 10, 11. 

(2) riutaick io Pencics. Gib. i. $3, Si, <ind 333. 4 
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yilcgcs, and they received in return tlie empire of (I.e world. From the first 
junction of the Romans and Sabines, to the final extension, by the Emperor 
Antoninus, of the privileges of Roman citizens to the whole civilized world 
this policy was steadily pursued; unshaken by success, unsubdued by dis- 
aster The Romans felt the benefit of this magnanimous conduct, in the 
steady adherence of ihwr allies during the severest periods of national mis- 

^ T '>^«*5 >nene were not followed 

7k f'*® of “ S'ngle ally, nothing but the overthrow of Ganna- shook 

their fidelity; while the first serious disaster of Carthage, which confined its 
privileges to its own citizens, stript the Republic of all its subsidiary forces 
llie steady growth, unequalled extent, and long duration of the Roinan em- 
pire, proves the wisdom of their political system ; but it fell a prey at length 
to the dreadful evil of domestic slavery (2). It was this incurable c7il, which 
even in the time of Augustus, thinned the ranks of the legions- which in 
process ot time, filled the armies with mercenary soldiers, and the provinces 
with great proprietors ; w Inch subsequently rendered it impracticable to raise 
a military force in the southern provinces of the empire, and at lencth con- 
sumed the vitals of the state, and left nothing to withstand the barbarians, 
but nobles who wanted courage to defend their property, and slaves who 
were destitute of property to rouse their courage (3). 

s overthrew the Roinan empire, brought with 
noriherti Uicni ifom Ihcir deserts llie freedom and energy of savage life. 
Amidst the expiring embers of civilized institutions, they spread 
the flames of barbarian independence; on the decayed stock of 
urban liberty, they engrafted the vigorous shoots of pastoral freedom From 
their exploits, the thrones, the monarchs, and the nobles of Europe took 
their rise; in their customs is to be found the source of the laws and institu- 
tions of modern times; in their settlements, the origin of the peculiar cha- 
"Inch the difl'erent European nations are distinguished. 
Die vaiiquuii- Thcif couqucsls were not, in ihc end, a mere change of govern- 
'''• ment, or the substitution of one race of monarchs for another - but 
a total subversion of the property, customs, and institutions of the van- 
quished people. Their cities were destroyed, their temples ruined, their 
movables plundered, theiresUtes confiscated (1). The daughters of the great- 
est among the conquered were compelled to receive husbands from the 
leaders of their enemies, while those of the inferior classes were exposed to 
the grossest insults, or driven in despair to the protection of convents- and 
the youth of the other sex, born to splendid possessions, were sold as slaves 
or compelled to labour as serfs on the lands which their fathers held as pro^ 
prietors. To such extremes of distress were the inhabitants of the vanquished 
states sometimes reduced, that they volunUrily submitted to bondage as the 
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(1) The Roman citlzena» in the lime of Pauiua 
Euiilluii, araoonled lo 3374)00 persons capable of 
bearin p arms ; the admission of ibr Italian allies by 
Cains Gracchns, swelled iheir iiumU-rs to 4,163.000 
in the lime of Aognstos; and the ixtension of ihe 
franchise lo the GauUauniuented tliem to 6.900.000. 
llie Emperor Antoninus, hy a i;ei:erai edict, ex- 
tcisded the privilege to the whole empire. ( Plutarch, 
»n Caiui Graechus. and IMulus Kiuilias. Fere v iii 
fill*, i. 78.Tar. Ann. xl. 24.J 

(2) The stoves in the Roinan empire were ex- 
tremely numerous} those of a single family were 
ascertained, ou a melancholy occasion, to amuuutto 
400 »ouls ; but DO general cimuacration or prcnllar 



garb was allowed, lest it should be discovered how 
few the freemen were in comparison to their 
number.— Tscivos. 

^.(3) Polyb- iii. c. 9, el 6. Ferg. Rome, v. 277. 
Gib. ill, 66, ifU. 212, V. 263. 5isui. Hist, de France, 
i. 83. 

(4) So far was this universal system of disinherit- 
ing tarried after the Norman Conquest, that, by a 
general enaclinent, inserted in Doomsday Book, all 
alienations by Saxons, subsequent to the Conquest 
of William, and all titles to estates not derived from . 
him, and rrgiMereU in bis books, were declared 
null,— TtUExsr, ij. p. 27J1. 
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price of life, and sought in slavery the only protection which could be ob- 
tained from the violence by which they were surrounded (1). 

It was not, however, at once or by any sudden act of violence, that this 
complete transfer of property from the vanquished to the victors took place. , 
The settlements of the Northern nations in the provinees of the Homan em- 
pire, did not resemble the conquests cither of the Roman legions or the ar- 
mies of modern Europe, but were rather akin, though more violent, to the 
gradual inroad which the Irish poor have elTected into the provinees of 
Western Britain in these times. Wave after wave succeeded, before the whole 
country was occupied; one province was overrun fora whole generation be- 
fore another was invaded; and a more equitable division of goods between 
the natives and the conquerors at first took place, than could have been ex- 
pected where power was at the disposal of such rude barbarians. Sometimes 
a half, sometimes a third, of the vanquished lands, were left in the hands of 
the old proprietors; and although the portion was abridged by each succes- 
sive inroad of conquerors, yet it was several centuries before the transfer 
was completely effected; and some remnants of the ancient free, or allodial 
tenure, have in all the European monarchies survived the whole changes of 
the middle ages. Gradually, however, the work of spoliation was extended; 
the depressed condition and timid character of the native inhabitants, ren- 
dered them incapable of resisting the inroads of their fierce neighbours; 
numbers surrendered U'cir properties for the benefit of feudal protection ; 
the daughters of the vanquished, if entitled to lands, almost all chose their 
husbands from the sons of the conquerors, or were compelled to do so by 
the power of the sovereign; and at length the change was generally effected, 
and the land had almost every where passed from the Homans to the Northern 
proprietors. Before the 10th century, the change was complete (2). 

lamentable slate of weakness and decay into which the Roman 
en'P*'’® fallen in the latter ages of its existence, in consequence 
«x-inf In of the universality of slavery in all its provinces, rendered the 
umn?* people totally incapable of preventing this general spoliation. They 
submitted, almost without resistance, to every invader, and could hardly be 
induced to take up arms, even by the most incessant foreign and domestic 
aggressions. Hence arose a total separation of the higher and lower orders, 
and an entire change in the habits, occupations, and character of the diffe- 
rent ranks of society. From the free conquerors of the Homan provinces 
have sprung the noble and privileged classes of modern Europe; from their 
enslaved subjects, the numerous and degraded ranks of peasants and labour- 
ers (3). The equality and energy of pastoral life stamped a feeling of pride 
and independence on the descendants of the conquerors, which in many 
countries is yet undirainished ; the misery and degradation of the vanquished 
rivetted chains about their necks, which were hardly loosened for a thousand 
years. 

In this original sepafation of the different ranks of society, consequent 
upon the irruption of the Franks into Gaul, is to be found the remote cause 
of the evils which induced the Frkxcu Revolctiox. But many ages were 
destined to elapse, lieforc the conflicting interests thus created came into 
collision; and it was by the gradual agency of several concurring causes, that 
the energy was restored to the mass of the people, which had been lost 

(1) Thierry ii. 21. 96.97. 109. lOl* Sism. HUt. (3) Thierry, latroduclioo. i. 8. 9* Simd. France, 

ie Fri»Dce. i. 277. i. 74. 87. 

(2) Gnizot. Emia rarI*HUt. deFrance, 330. 2S2. 

980, 801* TUerry, Eaaaif inr rilutoire, 87. 99. 
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amidst the tranquillity of Roman servitude and the violence of feudal op- 
pression. 

When the lands of the vanquished people were at length completely divi- 
ded, and the military followers of the victorious invaders had completely 
overspread the conquered territory, the nobles despised their subjects too 
much to court their assistance in periods of danger. Shut up in castles, and 
surrounded by their own military retainers, they neither required the aid 
nor felt for the sufferings of their bondsmen. The ravages of the Normans, 
the cruelty of the Huns, excited but little compassion while it was wreaked 
only on the slaves of the country; and the baron, secure within his walls, 
beheld with indifference his villages in flames, and the long files of weeping 
captives who were carried off from beneath his ramparts by the desolating 
invaders. During these long ages of feudal anarchy, the lower orders neither 
improved in courage nor rose in importance ; the lapse of lime, served only 
to increase their degradation, by extinguishing the remembrance of better 
times (1). 

or7ct.”rf.“" conquests of the Northern nations led to one important 

■rni.iivt consequence — the establishment of representative governments in 
mr'm" the provinces of the empire. The liberty of antiquity, cradled in 
single cities, was confined to the citizens who were present on the spot, and 
could take an active part in the public deliberations. Though the Romans, 
with unexampled wisdom, extended the rights of citizenship to the conquered 
provinces, yet the idea of admitting tliem to a share of the representation 
never occurred to their minds; and the more important privileges of a citizen 
could only be exercised by actually repairing to the metropolis. The un- 
avoidable consequence of tliis was, that the populace of the capital, in all the 
free states of antiquity, exercised the principal powers of government; from 
their passions the public measures took their rise; and by their tumults re- 
volutions in the state were effected. Hence the violence, the anarchy, and 
the inconstancy by which their history was so often distinguished, and which, 
though concealed amid the blaze of ancient eloquence, the searching eye of 
modern history has so fully illustrated (2). 

The Northern nations, on the other hand, who established themselves on 
the ruins of the Roman empire, were actuated by different feelings, and in- 
fluenced by opposite habits. The liberty which they brought with them from 
their woods, or which had sprung up amidst the independence of the desert, 
knew no locality, and was conlincd to no district. The whole nation was 
originally free; and that freedom was equally preserved and valued in the 
cultivated plain as in the desert wilds. When the military followers of a vic- 
torious chief were settled in a province they had conquered, they still regarded 
their leader with somewhat of their original independence; and he was distin- 
guished from them only by the preeminence of his rank in actual war, and 
the magnitude of his allotment of the vanquished lands. The sea-kings, who 
so long desolated the maritime provinces of France and England, and the 
Anglo-Saxons, who laid the foundation of the English empire, possessed hardly 
any authority over their followers but during the period of actual service. 
Tlie Franks who, under Clovis, established the French monarchy, owed but 
a nominal allegiance to their chief. Elevated on the shields of their followers, 
their leaders owed their dignity to the voluntary choice of their fellow- 
soldiers; and, even in moments of triumph, the meanest soldiers were not 
afraid of reminding them of the tenure by which they held their authority (5). 

(l) Thierry, i. 162. ii- Gib. x. 212. Ati^lo-Saxoui, i, 07. Sism. I'rancc, i. 372. Ilalluu;, 

?2) Milford's Greece, ix. 68, 67. 133. 

(3) TbkrrVi ii, 321. llauar, t, 26it Turuei'» 
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o,n<n It ■''■as the settlement of brave and energetic nations in rich and 
a'lollS'rm I'lRl’Iy f'lltivated provinces, which led to the separation of the 
Europr. yictors over the conquered districts, and the establishment of an 
independent aristocracy amidst the decaying wealth of ancient servitude. 
Had the country been less richly cultivated, the followers of the northern 
invaders would have been lost amidst the seductions of cities, or returned, 
after a predatory incursion, to the solitudes which protected them from pur- 
suit. It was the discovery of rich and cultivated districts, tenanted by a skilful 
but unwarlike people, which encouraged the rural settlement of the con- 
querors, which rendered the protection of cities unnecessary, and provided a 
counterpoise to their allurements; and, by establishing the invaders in a per- 
manent manner in the country, long preserved their manners from corrup- 
tion, and rendered the servitude of the Uoman empire one remote cause of 
the liberty of modern Europe. 

On the first settlement of the victorious nations, the popular assemblies of 
the soldiers were an actual convocation of the military array of the kingdom. 
William the Conqueror summoned his whole military followers to assemble 
at Winchester, and sixty thousand men obeyed the mandate, the poorest of 
whom held property adei{uate to the maintenance of a horseman and his 
attendants. The meetings of the Champ-de-Mai were less a deputation from 
the followers of Clovis, than an actual congregation of their numbers in one 
vast assembly. But, in process of time, the burden of travelling from a 
distance was severely felt, and the prevalence of sedentary habits rendered 
the landed proprietors unwilling to undertake the risk, or expense, of per- 
sonal attendance on the great council of the state. Hence the introduction of 
Parliaments, or Heprese.ntative Legislatures, the greatest addition to the 
cause of liberty which modern limes has afforded ; which combine the energy 
of a democratic with the caution of an aristocratic government; which 
temper the turbulence and allay the fervour of cities, by the slowness and 
the tenacity of country life; and which, where the balance is duly preserved 
in the composition of the assembly, provide, in the variety of its interests and 
habits, a permanent check upon the violence or injustice of a part of its 
members (f). 

nrj.it It |3 doubtful, however, whether these causes, powerful as they 
thr>urm- are, would have led to the introduction of that great and hitherto 
unknown change in government, which the reiiresentative system 
introduced, had not a model existed for imitation, in which, for a scries of 
ages, it had been fully established. The councils of the Church had so early 
as the sixth century, introduced over ail Christendom the most perfect system 
of representation : delegates, from the most remote dioceses in Europe and 
Asia, had there assembled to deliberate on the concerns of the faithful ; and 
every Christian priest, in the humblest station, had some share in the forma- 
tion of those great assemblies, by whom the general affairs of the Church 
were to be regulated. The formation of parliaments, under the representative 
system, took place in all the European states in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The industry of antiquaries may carry the Wittcnagemol, or actual 
assembly of leading men, a few generations further back; but six centuries 
before, the councils of Nice and Antioch had exhibited perfect models of an 
universal system of representation, embracing a wider sphere than the w hole 
extent of the Homan empire. There can be no doubt that it was this example, 
so generally known, and of such powerful authority, which determined Uic 



(I) ’Htierrx» 2186. Sisin, France, i. 381« 
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imitation of the other members of the community, where they had any common 
concerns which required deliberation; and llius, to llic ollter blessings wliicli 
civilisation owes to Christianity, are to be added those inestimable advantages 
which have flowed from the establisliment of the representative system (i ). 

In every part of Europe, accordingly, where the Nortliern con- 
in Knropf. qucrors established themselves, the rudiments of representative 
government are to be found. In all, the barons settled in the country, and 
the legislative authority was vested in assemblies of their representatives, 
who, under the name of Wittenageinots, Parliaments, States-Ceneral, or 
Cortes, were brought together at stated periods to deliberate on tlie public 
concerns. So naturally did this institution spring frotn tlie habits and situa- 
tions of the military settlers, and so little did its first founders anticipate the 
important consequences which have flowed from its adoption, that the right 
of sending representatives to Parliament was generally considered not as a 
privilege but a burden; and that share in the legislature, which is now so 
much the object of contention and desire, was originally viewed as an op- 
pressive duty, for which those who exercised it were entitled to indeniniii- 
cation from their more fortunate brethren. The barons, however, were long 
animated by a strong feeling of independence, and in every part of Europe, 
at their first establishment, diffused the principle of resistance to arbitrary 
authority. In Spain, accordingly, France, Germany, and Flanders, we find 
them manfully resisting the encroachments of the sovereign, and in all, tho 
same privileges of not being taxed without their consent, and of concurring 
in the acts of the legislature, early established (2). 
of these states, however, the feudal system was subject to the 

•jitrm. same fatal defect, that it made no provision for the interests or 
welfare of the great body of the people. Like all other institutions, in which 
this defect existed, it involved in itself the principles of its own decay. 
The conquerors of the Homan empire deemed the inhabitants of the pro- 
vinces in which they settled wholly unworthy of notice; and, even in 
Magna Ciiarla, while the privileges of the Itarons and the freemen were 
anxiously provided for, no stipulation of any importance was made for the 
extensive class of husbandmen or slaves. The decline in the virtue of the 
barbarous settlers was in most instances extremely rapid, and the succeeding 
wave of invaders generally found the first set lost in sloth or destroyed by 
luxury. In the miserable and degraded barons, who deserted Roderick in 
his contest with the Moorish invaders of Spain, we can hardly discern a trace 
of resemblance to the impetuous warriors, who, under Attila, penetrated 
into that secluded province of the Roman empire; and the Moorish conquer- 
ors were in a few centuries reduced to the same degraded state from tho 
operation of the same causes. Even the genius and triumphs of Charlemagne 
were unequal to renovating the mixture of barbarism and elTcminacy of 
which he formed the head; and humanity never appeared in a more pusil- 
lanimous or degraded form than among the Rois Faincans, the unworthy 
successors of Charles Martel, and of the barons wbo died for the liberty of 
Christendom on the field of Tours. All the efforts of Charlemagne for the 
improvement of his people, were thwarted by the limited number of free 
inhabitants whom they contained. A few thousand freemen were there to 
be found scattered among as many millionsof slaves; and, in his own lifetime, 
he had the misfortune of beholding the progress of corruption even among 

(l) Salvai Hj, dp la Pologur. i. 105. 10(^- ('^} Halla.ii. i. 353: find il. 67. 130- Villar i, (25. 

Onixnl, l-ss;iisKarl’UUt. de France. 'Ikierrr, Ei^ais Htine, ii. ] I6. 271. lirbk. lest. ], 3. Cumiiie»« ir. 
sur rilibi«-re df Iraiier. * c. |3. Du Cicrq. 9611. 
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the troops whom he had led to victory. The same catise blasted all the 
bcneficciU institutions of Alfred for the protection and improvement of his 
country, and exposed the Knplish nation, for so long a period, to desolation 
and ruin from a small body of Northern invaders (f). 

EfTrru or Tlio private wars of the nobles with each other, were the first 
IlTriofTbo circumstance which renewed the courage and revived the energy 
iKbiri. of (he feudal barons. It is to this cause, joined to the fortification 
of the castles, and the constant use of arms by the retainers of the land- 
owners, that the restoration of the military courage of France is to be 
ascribed. The Spanish barons were trained to courage in the stern school of 
necessity, and regained, in the mountains of Galicia, the valour which their 
conquerors were losing amidst the luxuries of Cordova. The English military 
spirit, which had decayed from the same causes, was restored by the private 
wars of the nobles during the reign of Stephen ; and, amidst the havoc and 
ruin of the country, that courage was elicited which was destined to lay the 
foundation of British liberty ih a happier age (2). 
c.,.i,-.or But the feudal liberty was at length destroyed by the change of 
'ib^ o.‘S°'uuu'nces, and the natural progress of opulence. Being confined to 
a limited class of society, it expired with the virtue of those who 
alone were interested in its defence; conferring little upon the great body of 
the people, it derived nothing from the talents which lay buried in their 
bosom. Wealth enervated its possessors, and no inferior class existed to 
supply their place; the rich became corrupted, and the poor did not cease to 
be slaves. The progress was different in different states, but in all the result 
was the same. The kingdoms both of Aragon and Castile were governed, 
in their early history, by more limited monarehs than the Plantagcnels of 
England, and their nobles did not yield to the barons of Bunnymede in zeal 
for the preservation of their privileges; but it was in vain that they extorted 
concessions from their sovereigns, and confirmed them on occasion of every 
ludrriinr rcncwal of tlic coroiiatioii 03th. The spirit of freedom, and with 
VniflCb. it the liberties of the nation, died away upon the decay of the 
feudal aristocracy, from the selQshness and degradation of the great body 
of the people. The Cories maintained its independent spirit, and the “ Great 
Privilege,” the Magna Charta of .\ragon, was never repealed; but the cities 
neglected sending representatives to its assemblies, and many suffered their 
right to a place in . its deliberations to expire. The nobles became attached 
to the splendour of a court, and, with the forms of a limited, Spain became 
a despotic monarchy (5). 

In France, the nobility, during the period of their feudal vigour, reduced 
the crown to nearly the same limited sway as prevailed in England, insomuch 
that, for nearly half a century, it was a general opinion, confirmed by several 
solemn acts of the throne, that no tax could be levied without the consent of 
the Three Estates. But the skeleton of a free government perished with the 
decay of feudal manners. The influence of the crow n, and the attractions of 
a metropolis drew the nobility to Paris; and liberty in the country', deprived 
of its only supporters, speedily fell to the ground (4). 

Id c.rm.«,. Thc progrcss was somewhat different in Germany, although there, 
as elsewhere in thc European monarchies, the feudal system at first esta- 
blished thc rudiments of a free government, the illegality of taxes without 

fl) ConcI^, Hist, dcs Arab. { G2; i». |2S. Si«m, (3) DUnen’j, Com 689. Hal. Mid. Arcs, ii. $8, 
France,, ii. U79. 355, 410; iii. 96. 97. .Turuer's Ait* 45. 67- Martaua, Teoric dc ioaCortea, 395. 
glo Saxous, ii. 66. Mabiy, OtM. sur I'lHbt. de Franc «» », t. c. 1 ; 

( 2 ) Muinc, i *i96. Fmncc, iii. 374s 45t. aad lUUum, i. 259> 360* 39i. 
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the consent of the people, and the partition of the legislative sovereignty 
vvith the states of the kingdom. The power of the great barons rendered 
the empire elective, and broke down into separate states the venerable fa- 
bric of the Germanic confederacy; but their sway within their owm domains, 
being not restrained by the vigour or intelligence of the people, gradually 
became unlimited, and the frame of liberty was obliterated in the rising 
ambition of military power (1). 

Ami F,r|. Notwithstanding the long and hereditary attachment of the Eng- 
‘***' lish people to free institutions — notwithstanding the diffusion of 
this spirit by the establishment of trial by jury, and its preservation by the 
protection of insular situation, the usual causes of decline had begun to 
operate, and the feudal independence of the barons in the middle ages had 
yielded to the corrupted subservience of opulent limes. The desolating wars 
of York and Lancaster thinned the ranks of the nobles ; the increase of 
luxury, by changing the direction of their expenditure, sapped the founda- 
tions of their power. Under the Tudor princes, the indilference of Parlia- 
ment to the liberties of the people had already commenced. Europe could 
not exhibit a monarch who governed his people with more absolute sway 
than Henry VIII, nor is any thing in modern times more instructive, than 
the pliant servility with which both the Parliament and the people obeyed 
his despotic commands. History can hardly exhibit an example of a reign in 
which a greater number of violent invasions were made, not only on public 
rights, bill private properly — in which justice was more disgracrfully pros- 
tituted in courts of law, liberty more completely abandoned in the measures 
of Parliament, or caprice more tyrannically exerted on the throne. Those 
who ascribe the freedom of England solely to the feudal institutions, would 
do well to consider the condition of the country, and the servility of the 
peeple, during the reign of this ferocious tyrant — who confiscated the pro- 
pel ly of one-third of the landholders of his kingdom, and executed 72,000 
prisons in a single lifetime — or even perhaps of liis more prudent and popu- 
lar daughter (2). 

11 w;.ionif Admirably adapted, therefore, as the feudal system was for pre- 
serving an independent spirit during the middle ages; gratefully 
*»'■■ as we must acknowledge its influence in restraining the power of 
the Northern conquerors, and preventing the very name of Right or Privi- 
lege from being swept away, as in the .Asiatic monarchies, by the desolating 
hand of power; fully as we must admit that tyranny would have rioted 
wiihout control, if, when the people were poor and disunited, the nobles 
Itad not been brave and free; still it is obvious that it was an in.stilution 
suited only to a barbarous age, and alike incapable of being moulded, accord- 
ing to the changes which society undergoes, or of providing for the freedom 
of civilized limes. With the institution of standing armies, the progress of 
luxury, the invention of gunpowder, and the rise of cities, it necessarily 
decayed. The liberty which was built on no other foundation has every 
where long since fallen to the ground (3). 

The feudal system was in its vigour during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centrries. When the barons dwelt in fortified castles on their estates, sur- 
rounded by a tenantry trained to warlike exercises, and attached alike by 
habit and interest to tiie fortunes of their chief; cased in armour from head 
to fool, and leading on a body of warlike and devoted retainers, they were 

(t) Schinldt, vi. 8. Hallam, ii. 130. (3) Hal. i. 321 » 

(2' Uriii^'s Britain, xi. 260. 372. Hamr. tii. 
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alike formidable to the throne and the cottage. If they extorted privileges 
in their own favour from the sovereign, they gave none to their enslaved 
vassals. With a merciless hand and unsparing severity, they chocked the first 
struggles of the people for a share of that freedom which they so strenuously 
asserted for themselves. The insurrections of the Jacquerie, in France, of 
• the peasants under Wat Tyler, in England, and of the Flemings under the 
brewer of Ghent, were repressed with a cruelty of which history affords few 
examples. The courage and enthusiasm of the multitude in vain contended 
for victory with steel-clad warriors, trained to arms from their earliest 
years. The knights broke through the ranks of the peasants with the same 
case as they would have traversed an unarmed assembly; and the degraded 
• serf, incapable of those efforts of heroism which animated the free shepherds 

of the Alps, sunk beneath the stroke of fate with the resignation of a martyr 
rather than the spirit of a warrior (I). 
opuinKr But the power of the nobles, incapable of being subverted by 
force, was undermined by opulence; and the emancipation of the 
‘’'""“^'"■people, for which so many thousands had perished in vain, arose 
at Icngtii from the desires and follies of their oppressors. The baron was 
formidable when his life was spent in arms, and he headed the feudal array 
which had grown up under the shadow of his castle walls; when his years 
were wasted in the frivolities of a court, and his fortune squandered in the 
luxuries of a metropolis, he became contemptible. His tenantry ceased cither 
to venerate or follow a chief whom they seldom beheld; the seductions of 
cities became omnipotent to those who no longer valued their rural depen- 
dents; the desires of wealth, insatiable among persons who had the glitter- 
ing prospect of a court before their eyes. The natural progress of opulence 
proved fatal to a power which made no provision for general felicity ; and 
the wisdom of nature rendered the follies of the great the means of destroy- 
ing the influence which they had rendered the instrument of oppression, 
instead of the bulwark of freedom. 

Proerntor While this was the fate of the liberty which the barbarian con- 
thTS'ihir of the Roman empire brought with them from their native 

E»roi»'- wilds, the progress of events was different in the south of Europe, 
where the ancient traces of Roman civilisation had never been wholly ex- 
tirpated, and the wild shoots of Gothic freedom had never fully expanded. 
The liberty of modern Italy did not spring from the independence of the 
landed proprietors, but the free spirit of the inhabitants of towns; its cradle 
was not the hall of the feudal baron, but the forum of the industrious 
citizens. While the great landholders were engaged in projects of mutual 
• slaughter, and issued only from their fastnesses in the Apennines to ravage 

the plains below, the inhabitants of the towns flourished under the protection 
of their native ramparts, and revived on tlieir ancient hearths the decaying 
embers of urban lil)erty. At a time when the transalpine states were still 
immersed in barbarism, and industry was beginning only to spring in 
sheltered situations, under the shadow of the castle wall, the Italian republics 
were already far advanced in opulence, and the arts had struck deep root 
amidst tho monuments of ancient .splendour. The age of Edward 111, when 
the nobles of England were still living in rustic plenty on their estates, when 
rushes were spread on the floors instead of carpets, and few of the barons 
could sign their name, was contemporary with that of Petrarch and Dante, with 

(l) Rame, >ii. 7. SiMnondi, t. 533i 5i0: xx 434, 43S« 
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the {genius of Raphael, and thcthoiiglit of Machiavel. When Charles VIII, at 
the liead of the brave but barbarous nobility of Franec, burst into Italy at the 
close of the fifteenth century, he found himself in the midst of an opulent 
and highly civilized people, far advanced in the career of improvement, and 
abounding in merchants who numbered all the sovereigns of Kurope among 
their debtors. When the feudal rhieflain threatened to blow his iriimpcLs 
within the walls of Florence, her citizens oflered to sound the tocsin, and 
the monarch of the greatest military kingdom of Europe shrunk from a 
contest with the burghers of a pacific republic (1). 

RMdriiror Nor were the civil virtues of this period of Italian greatness less 
remarkable than its opulence and splendour. So early as the 
.rii.i,. thirteenth century, the Emperor of tiermany was defeated by a 
coalition of the republics of Lombardy, and the virtues of the Crccian states 
Ti.ririirc«t wcrc rivalled by the patriotism of modern freedom. History has to 
record with pride, that, when the inhuman cruelly of the German 
soldiery placed the children of the citizens of Cremona before the walls of 
the city, to deter the besieged from discharging their weapons, their parents 
wept aloud, but did not cease to combat for their liberties; and that, when 
eleven thousand of the first citizens of Pisa w'erc confined in the prisons of 
Genoa, they sent an unanimous request to the senate, not to purchase their 
freedom by the surrender of one fortress in the hands of the rcpubiic. We 
speak with exultation of the efforts made by the British empire during the 
late war; but how great soever, they must yield to the exertions of Italian 
patrioti.sm, which manned the rival fleets of Genoa and Venice with as many 
sailors, at the battle of La Meloria, as served the navies of England and France 
at Trafalgar (2). 

Ciiiisf t of But the republics of Italy yielded to the influence of the same 

"iinr. ' causes which had proved so pernicious to the Grecian common- 
wealths, and destroyed the feudal independence of the north of Europe. 
They made no provision for the iiberties or interests of the great body of the 
people. The states of Florence, Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, were not in reality 
free : They were dynasties, in which a few individuals had usurped the 
rights, and disposed of the fortunes of the great bulk of their follow-citizens. 
During the most flourishing period of their history, the citizens of all the 
Italian republics did not amount to 20,000; and these privileged classes held 
as many millions in subjection. The citizens of Venice wcrc 2i>00,—lhosc of 
Genoa, 4ii00,— those of Pisa, Sienna, Lucca, and Florence, 0000. The right of 
citizenship, thus limited, descended in a few families, and was as carefully 
guarded from invasion as the private estates of the nobility. To the conquered 
provinces no privileges were extended; to the republics in alliance no rights 
communicated. The privileged classes, in the dominant state, anxiously re- 
tained the w hole rights of government in their own hands, and the jealous 
spirit of mercantile monopoly ruled the fortunes of the state as much as it 
cramped the energies of the subject territory. From freedom, thus confined, 
no general benefit could be expected ; on a basis thus narrowed, no structure 
of permanent duration erected. Even during their greatest prosperity, they 
were disgraced by perpetual discord springing from so unjust and arbitrary 
an exclusion; and the massy architecture of Florence still attests the period 
when every noble family was prepared to stand a siege in its own palace, in. 
defence of the rights which they sternly denied to their fellow-citizens (5). 
The rapid progress, and splendid history of these aristocratic republics, may 

(0 Siun. Rep. tUl. iii. 1511 »• J«5: jii. I0». (i) Sis.ii Rep. H«1. iii. *«. i*. M. a«- 
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teach us the animating influence of freedom, even upon a limited class of 
society; their sudden decline, and speedy loss of public spirit, were the 
inevitable consequence of confining to a few the rights which should be 
shared by a larger circle. 

Hepublics thus constituted were unable either to withstand the shocks of 
adverse, or resist the silent decay consequent upon prosperous fortune. The 
first great disaster stripped the slate of all its allies, and reduced it to the 
forces that were to be found within its own walls. The Venetian oligarchy 
gave no rights to the conquered provinces in the Trevisan .March, though the 
senate announced, that in sending them the standard of St.-Marc, it restored 
their liberties; and accordingly in one day it was stripped of all its posses- 
sions, and reduced to its original limits within the lagun® of the capital. 
AVIien Florence reduced the rival republic of Pisa, she received no addition 
of strength, because she gave no community of power; and the troops em- 
ployed to keep the conquered state in subjection, were so much lost to the 
victorious power. The dissolution of the Athenian Confederacy after the 
defeat before Syracuse, of the Lacedemonian power after the battle of Leuctra, 
of the Theban supremacy after the death of Epaminondas, have all their 
counterparts in the history of modern Italy, when, on any serious reverse to 
Venice, Florence, or Genoa, the cities of which they formed the head, broke 
off from a subjection which they hated, and joined the arms of any invader, 
to destroy that invidious authority in which they were not permitted to bear 
a part. AVithout the disasters of fortune, the silent operation of time brought 
the weakness of age upon communities who depended only on the energies 
of the higher classes. The families in whose hands the sovereign power was 
vested became extinct from age, or enfeebled by opulence, and no infusion 
of vigour from the inferior orders look place to restore their energy ; the 
number of citizens continually declined, while the di.sconlents of those sub- 
jected to their influence incessantly increased. The experienced evils arising 
from such a form of government led to a very general dislike to its con- 
tinuance; and to avoid the ruinous contests of factions, as many of the Italian 
republics made a voluntary surrender of their liberties as lost them from the 
invasion of foreign power (1). 

The industry and wealth of Flanders early nourished a free spirit, 

fmMom. and the utmost eflbrts were long made by the inhabitants of its 
cities for the maintenance of their liberties. But its freedom was confined to 
the burghers of the towns : the peasantry of the country joined their feudal 
leaders, in combating the rising influence of the manufacturing classes; and 
the jealousies of rival industry generally prevented them from joining in any 
common measure for the defence of their independence. Once only an un- 
hoped-for victory roused the whole country to arms, and a leader of greater 
military experience might have established their freedom on a durable basis; 
but the burghers of Ghent had not the lirmness of the shepherds of Untcr- 
wahlcn, and the victory of llosbccq crushed for centuries the rising in- 
dependence of commercial industry, under the barltarous yoke of feudal 
power (2). 

Experience, therefore, had demonstrated that the freedom which rose from 
the independence of the desert, equally with that which was nursed in the 
bottom of cities, was liable to decay, and that political wisdom was incapable 
of forming a community in which the seeds of that decline were not percep- 
tible, whieh scemetl the common lot of earthly things. It became, in con- 

(l) Slsm. xii. 19, 21 } Moefa. iii. c. 27. (2) Baraatc, i. 42> 43* Sism. Fntnce, xi,249- 
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jeonence, a generally received opinion, that communities, like individuals, 
had a certain period of life allotted to them, which it was impossible, by any 
means to prolong beyond a certain period; and that a season of activity 
and vigour was necessarily followed by one of lassitude and corruption. 

“ The image,” says Mr. Ferguson, “ of youth and old age was applied to na- 
tions- and communities, like single men, were supposed to have a period of 
life and a length of thread, which was spun by the Fates, in one part uniform 
and strong, in another weakened and sliattered by use, to be cut when the 
destined era is come, and to make way for a renewal of the emblem in the 
case of those w ho rose in succession (f ).” — “ Carthage,” says Polybius, Iwing 
so much older than Ilomc, had felt her decay so much the sooner, and tho 
survivor too, he foresaw, carried in her bosom the seeds of mortality, 
c But while such was imagined, from former esperienre, to lie the 

whkhr.. unavoidable fate of freedom wbercever established, a variety of 
causes were silently operating, which communicated an unknowti 
energy to the social system, and infused into modern states, even in periods 
of apparent decline, a share of the iindecaying youth of the human race. 

of I. The first of these was the Ciibistiaji Reugios. Slavery had been 
ciimtiamt). ai| slalcs of onliquily. The influence of wcaltn 

corrupted the higher orders; and the lower, separated by a sullen line of 
demarcation from Ihdr superiors, furnished no accession of strength to revive 
Uieir energies. Bui the influence of a religion, .which proclaimed the universal 
equalitv of mankind in the sight of Heaven, and addressed its revelations m 
an especial manner to the poor, destroyed this ruinous distinction. In many 
states slavery gradually yielded to the rising infiuence of Christianity-; the 
religious houses were the first who emancipated their vassals ; their exhorta-- 
tions w-crc unceasingly directed to extort the .same concession from tlic feudal 
barons, and on their domains the first shoots of industrious freedom began to 
spring While the vassals of the military proprietors were sunk in slavery, 
or lost in the sloth wliicli follows so degraded a state, industry was reviving 
under the shadow of the monastic walls, and Hie free vassals of the religious 
establishments were llourisliing in Hie comparative security of their super- 
stitious protcctiou. Nor was it only by the equality wliich it proclaimed, and 
the security from violence which it afforded, tliat the innueiirc of religion 
favoured the growth of freedom. By Hie niitliusiasm which it awakened, from 
the universal interests which it addresse<l. Hie mass of Hie people were 
roused into political activity ; thousands, to whom the blessings of liberty 
were unknown, and whose torpor no temporal concerns could dispel, were 
roused bv the voice of religious fervour. The freedom of Greece, the disci- 
pline of Macedonia, prodneed only a transient imiiression on human affaire; 
hut the fanaticism of Mahomet convulsed the globe. The ardour of chivalry 
led the nobles into action; the ambition of monarclis brought the feiulal 
retainers into the field; but Hie entluisiasm of the Crusades awakened the 
dormant strength of the Western world. With the growth of religious zeal, 
Hicrefore, the basis of freedom was immensely extended; into its ranks were 
brought, not the transient ebullitions of popular excitement, but the stern 
valour of fanaticism ; and that lasting support which neither Hie ardour of the 
city, nor Hie independence of the desert, could afford, was at length drawn 

from the fervour of the cottage (2). .... i-„:„,,. 

Ar.orpri»>. II. While the minds of men were thus .warmed by the rcl gious 
enthusiasm which was awakened, first by the Crusades, and sub- 

(,)r.i,ilSod.lT.340. (J) TyU«.. Scollanll. llau«-. Epeland. Abb. 
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seqnenlly by the Reformation, the Art of Printing, destined to change the 
face of the moral world, perpetualed llie impressions thus created, and 
widened the circle over which they extended. The spirit of religious freedom 
was no longer nourished only from the exhortations of the pulpit, or wrought 
upon in the fervour of secluded congregations; it breathed into tlie perma- 
nent exertions of human thought, and spread with the increasing wealth 
and enlarged desires of an opulent state of society. The dLscoveries of science, 
the charms of genius, may attract a few in every age; but it is by religious 
emotion that the great body of mankind are chielly to be moved ; and it was 
by the dilTusion of its enthusiasm accordingiy, that the greatest elTorts of 
Luropean liberty were sustained. But the dilTiision of knowiedge, by means 
of the press, is not destined to awake mere transient bursts of popular feeling : 
by imbuing the minds of those master-spirits who direct human thought, it 
produces lasting impressions on society, and is perpetually renewed in the 
successive generations, who inhale, during the ardour of youth, the maxims 
and the spirit of classical freedom. The whole face of society has been 
modihed by this mighty discovery; the causes of ancient decay seemed 
counteracted by new principles of life, derived from the multitudes, whose 
talents arc brought to bear on the fortunes of the state; and the inllucnce 
of despotic power, shaken by the infusion of independent principles even 
into the armies which arc destined to enforce its authority. But it is not 
unmixed good which has arisen from the diffusion of knowledge; if the 
principles of improvement have acquired a hardier growth, those of evil 
have been more generally disseminated ; the contests of society have grown 
in magnitude and increased in violence, and the passions of nations been 
urouglit into collision, instead of the ambition of individuals. In the progress 
of time, however, the most injurious elements in human affairs are gradually 
extinguished, while the causes of improvement are lasting in their effects ; 
the contests of the Greek republics, the cruelly of the Athenian democracy, 
have long ceased to trouble the world; but the maxims of Grecian virtue, 
he w’orks of Grecian genius, will permanently continue to elevate mankind. 
Hie turbulence, the insecurity, the convulsions to which the extension of 
knowledge to the lower orders has hitherto given rise, will in time be for- 
gotten, but the improved fabric of society which it has induced, the increased 
vigour which it has communicated, may ultimately compensate all its evils, 
and permanently bless and improve the species (1). 

**'a‘ "'e influence of religion 
slavery, and the extension of knowledge 
of ihr no. enlarged the capacity of freemen, had no change occurred in the 
wi M llie different classes of society combat each other. 

I '* country were permanently trained to combats, and 

the robber chivalry were incessantly occupied in devastation, the peaceable 
inhabitants of cities, the rude labourers of the fields, were unable to resist their 
attacks. ^\ ith the exception of the shepherds of the Alps, whose hardy habits 
early gave their infantry the firmness and discipline of veteran soldiers, the 
tumultuary levies of the people were every where crushed by the steel-clad 
bands of the feudal nobility. The insurrections of the commons in France, of 
the peasants, in the time of Richard II, in England, of the citizens of Ghent 
and Liege in Flanders, and of the serfs in Germany, were all suppressed 
by the superior arms and steadier discipline of the rural chivalry. Rut with 
the discovery of Ginpowder, this decisive supremacy was desiroyed ; the 
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feudal array, invincible to the spears or halberds of the peasantry, yielded to 
the terrible powers of artillery; defensive armour was abandoned, from a 
sense of its insulSriency against these invisible assailants; and the weight of 
the aristocracy destroyed by the experienced inability of its forces to combat 
the discipline which laborious industry could bring into the field. The wealth 
of Flanders in vain contended with the lances of France on the field of 
Rosbecq; but the armies of Charles V were ba filed by the artillery of the 
I’nited Provinces. The barons of Richard easily di.spcrscd the rabhie who 
followed the standard of Wat Tyler, hut the tire of the Fhiglish yeomanry 
overthrew the squadrons of the Norman nobility at .Marston Moor. Fire-arms 
are the greatest of all levellers; like the hand of death, they prostrate equally 
the ranks of the poor and the array of princes. Wealth soon l>ecamc essential 
to the prosecution of war, from the costly implements which were brought 
into the field; industry indispensable to success, from the rapid consumption 
of the instruments of destruction which attended the continuance of the 
contest. By this momentous change new elements were brought into action, 
which completely altered the relative situation of the contending ]>artics : 
industry ceased to be defenceless, because it could purchase the means of 
protection; violence lost its ascendency, because it withered the sinews by 
which it was maintained ( 1 ). 

IV. The introduction of artificial wants,and the progress of luxury, 
ten.ir>iio completed the destruction of the feudal power. When the elegan- 
ftri-cT.™' cies of life were comparatively unknown, and the barons lived in 
rural magnificence on their estates, the distribution of their wealth kept a 
multitude of retainers round their castles, who were always ready to support 
the authority from which they derived their subsistence; but by degrees the 
progress of opulence brought the nobility to the metropolis, the increase of 
luxury augmented their expenses, and from that moment their ascendency 
was at an end. When the landed proprietor squandered his wealth in the 
indnigcncc of artificial desires, and seldom visited the halls of his ancestors 
but to practise extortion upon his tenantry, his means of maintaining war 
were dissipated, .and his influence over his people destroyed, fnlcrcst ceased 
to be a bond of union, when no reciprocity of mutual services existed; 
aireclion gradually expired, from the absence of the objects on which it was 
to be exerted. The power of the feudal nobility was long the object of 
apprehension, from the remembrance of its terrors in former times, after 
its real infiuence was dissolved. The importance of this change, like that of 
all others introduced by nature, was not perceived till its eficcis were mani- 
fested. The aristocracy of France was still the object of antiquated dread, 
when it stood on the brink of destruction; and the people were doubtful of 
their ability to resist its power, when it sunk without a struggle before the 
violence of its enemies ( 2 ). 

0 >i»blna> From the revival of letters, in the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, and the dawn of the Reformation, these causes had been 
silently operating, and Time, the greatest of all innovators, was 
T01.11100. "radnally changing the face of the moral world. The stubborn 
valour of tlie reformed religion had emancipated an industrious people from 
the yoke of Spain, and the stern fanaticism of the Fnglish Puritans had over- 
thrown the power of the Norman nobility. The extension of knowledge had 
shaken the foundations of arbitrary power, and public opinion, even in the 
least enlightened countries, moderated the force of despotic sway. The worst 

( 1 ) PLmla’» .Swil/orJotul, I. 207. Francr, (2) Wcallli uf>'uUoa9, i. 315. 
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governed state* in Europe were constitutional monarchies compared to the 
dynasties of the East; and the oppression even of Russian severity was light 
in comparison of the cruelties of the Roman emperors. But it was not till 
the commencement of the French Revolution that the extent of the changes 
which had occurred was perceived, and the weakness of the arms of despo- 
tism felt when brought in collision with the efforts of freedom. Standing 
armies had been considered as the most fatal discovery of sovereigns, and 
the history of former ages appealed to as illustrating their tendency to 
establish despotic authority; but the changes of time were wresting from 
the hands of tyranny even this dreaded weapon, and, in the next convul- 
sion, it destroyed the power which had created it. The sagacity of the French 
monarchs had trained up these formidable hands as a counterpoise to the 
power of the aristocracy, and they had rendered the crown independent of 
the control of the feudal barons; but a greater wisdom than that of Richelieu 
was preparing, in their power and discipline, the means of a total change of 
society. In vain the unfortunate Louis summoned his armies to the capital, 
and appealed to their chivalrous feelings against the violence of the people; 
the sjiirit of democracy had penetrated even the ranks of the veteran soldiers, 
and, with the revolt of the guards, the throne of the French monarchy was 
destroyed (1). 

It is this circumstance which has created so important a distinction be- 
tween the progress of popular power in recent, and its fate in ancient times. 
Tyranny has every where prevailed, by arming one portion of the people 
against the other; and its chief reliance has hitherto been placed on the 
troops, whose interests were idenlified with its support. Rut the progress of 
information has destroyed the security of despotism, by dividing the alTec- 
tions of the armies on which it depended; and the sovereigns of the military 
monarchies in Europe have now more to fear from the troops, whom they 
have formed to l)e the instruments of their will, than from the citizens, 
whom they regard as the objects of apprehension. The translation of the 
sword from the nobility to the throne, so long the subject of regret to the 
friends of freedom, has thus become an important step in the emancipation 
of mankind : War, amidst all its horrors, has contributed to the communi- 
cation of knowledge and the dispelling of prejudice; and power has ceased 
to be unassailable, because it has been transferred from a body whose inter- 
ests are permanent, to one whose attachments yield to the changes of society. 

The former history of the world is chielly occupied with the struggles of 
freedom against bondage; the elTorts of laborious industry to emancipate 
itself from the yoke of aristocratic power. Our sympathies arc all with the 
oppressed, our fears lest the pristine servitude of the species should be re- 
established; but with the rise of the French Revolution, a new set of perils 
have been developed, and the historian finds himself overwhelmed with the 
constant survey of the terrible evils of democratic oppression. The causes 
which have been mentioned, have at length given such an extraordinary and 
irresistible weight to the popular parly, that the danger now sets in from 
another quarter, and the tyranny which is to be apprehended, is not that of 
the few over the many, but of the many over the few. The obvious risk now 
is, that the influence of knowledge, virtue, and worth, will be overwhelmed 
in the vehemence of popular ambition or the turbulence of democratic 
power. This evil is of a far more acute and terrible kind than the severity 
of regal, or the weight of aristocratic oppression : In a few' years, when fully 

(l) ngbert»u'e Chulti V., i. IJQ, Comiact, i, 3$1, Lacrclc)IC| HUt. <lc Fnncc, t, 3J. Sligu. 14. 
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developed, it destroys the wliole frame of society, arid extinguishes the very 
elements of freedom, by annihilating the classes whose intermixture is 
essential to its existence. It is beneatli this liery torrent that the civilized 
world is now 'passing; and all the ellurts of philosophy are therefore required, 
to observe its course and mitigate its devastation. Happy if the historian can 
find, in the record of former sulTering, aught to justify future hope, or in the 
errors of past inexperience the lessons of ultimate wisdom. 

It is by slow degrees, and imperceptible additions, that all the great 
changes of nature are accomplished. Vegetation, commencing with lichens, 
swells to the riches and luxuriance of the forest; continents, the seat of 
empires and the abode of millions, are formed by the deposit of innumerable 
rills; animal life, springing from the torpid vitality of shell-fish, rises to the 
energy and power of man. It is by similar steps, and as slow a progress, that 
the great fabric of society is formed. Kcgulatod liberty, the chief spring of 
human improvement, is of the most tardy developement; ages elapse before 
it acquires any firm consistency; nations disappear during the contest for 
its establishment. The continued observation of this important truth is fitted 
both to inspire hope and encourage moderation : hope, by showing how un- 
ceasing has been the progress of improvement through all the revolutions of 
the world ; moderation, by demonstrating how vain and dangerous are all 
attempts to outstrip the march of nature, or confer upon one age the institu- 
tions or habits of another. The annals of the French Uevolution, more than 
any other event in human allairs, arc calculated to demonstrate these im- 
portant truths; and by evincing in equally striking colours the irresistible 
growth of liberty, and the terrible evils of precipitate innovation, to impress 
moderation upon the rulers, and caution upon the agitators of mankind, and 
thus sever from the future progress of freedom those bloody triumphs by 
which its past history has been stained. 

•« * 
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COMPAIATITE FlOaXUS OF nlXOOM lit FkAItCI AltD INGLAIiS. 



ARGUMENT. 

Parallel of the French and English Rero1ution»Superior Moderation and Hamanity of tbo 
laller>~U arises from the extent of the freedom previously acquired by the£Dg)isb-~KfrectB 
of ibe Conquest of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes on the character of the people^GreatResults 
of the ^'orman Conquest— It produced the class of Yeomanry, and ibe early Struggles for 
Liberty in the Island— Power of the Crown under the Norman Princes— Insular situation— 
Anglo-Saxon Institutions— Decline of the feudal liberty— Revived by the spirit of religious 
freedom and IheReformalion— Cruelly of the Scotch and Irish Civil Wars, and of the English 
in ibc Wars of the Roses— Causes of the Moderation and Clemency of the Great Rebellion 
— Early situation of the French nation— The Champ-dc-Mai— Deplorable situation of Iho 
native Gauls— Their courage first restored by the civil wars of the Nobles— Origin of the 
Boroughs— Great vassals of the Crown— Their sovereign privileges— Fatal effect of Ibe want 
of a class of Yeomanry— Consequences of the English Wars— Insurrection of the Jacquerie 
— Extinction of the spirit of freedom by the military power of the Crown— The residence of 
the Nobility at Paris, and power of the great Feudatories— Effects of (he Standing Army, and 
the military spirit and acbievemenis of the Country-Exclusive Privileges of the Nobility— 
Small Progress of the Reformation. — Extrication of the power of thought aud the spirit of 
freedom by the influence of literature and philosophy— Causes of the savage character of the 
French Revolution — Beneficial effects of periods of suffering on national character, exempli* 
fied by the history of France and England. 

No events in history are more commonly considered parallel than the Great 
Kebcllion in England and the French Revolution. None, with certain striking 
points of resemblance, are in reality more dissimilar to each other. 

In both, the crown was engaged in a contest with the people, which ter- 
minated fatally for the royal family. In both, the reigning monarch was 
brought to the scaffold, and the legislative authority overturned by military 
force. In both, the leader of the army mounted the throne, and a brief period 
of military, despotism was succeeded by the restoration of the legitimate 
monarchs. So far tlie parallel holds good — in every other particular it fails. 
p>n.iM of In England the contest was carried on for many years, and with 
I'i’d. various success, between the crown and a large portion of the 
Ho.oiu.ioio. gentry on the one hand, and the cities and popular party on the 
other. In the single troop of dragoons commanded by Lord Barnard Stuart, 
were to be found a greater 4>ody of landed proprietors than in the whole 
members of the republican party, in both Houses of Parliament, who voted 
at the commencement of the war. In France the monarch yielded, almost 
without a struggle, to the encroachments of the people; and the only blood 
which was shed in civil war arose from the enthusiasm of the peasants in 
la 'Vendee, or the loyalty of the towns in the south of France, after the 
leaders of the royal party had withdrawn from the struggle. The great land- 
holders and privileged classes, to the number of 70,000, abandoned the coun- 
try; and the crown was ultimately overturned, and the monarch brought to 
the scalfold, by a faction in Paris, which a few thousand resolute men could 
at first have easily overcome, and who subsequently became irresistible only 
from their having been permitted to excite, throngh revolutionary measures, 
the cupidity of the lower orders over the whole country (1). 

(t) 1-ac. i'r. !<!• H »t. i!c Fraacf, ix* S30« Hume, ri. 505. 
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In proportion to llic ina^nitudo of the resistance opposed in England to the 
encroarliments of the people by the crown, the nobility, and the higlicr classes 
of the landed proprietors, was the moderation displayed by both sides in the 
use of victory, and the small quantity of blood whieli was shed upon the 
scadbld. With the exception of the monarch and a few of the leading charac- 
ters in the aristocratic party, no individual during the great rebellion pe- 
rished by the hands of the executioner; no proscriptions or massacres took 
place; the victors and the vanquished, after the termination of their strife, 
lived peaceably together under the republican government. In France no 
resistance whatever was olTered by the government to the popular party. 
The sovereign was more pacilically inclined than any man in his dominions, 
and entertained a superstitiousdread for the shedding of blood ; the democrats 
triumidied, without the loss of a single life, over the throne, the church, and 
the landed proprietors; and yet their successes, from the very first, were 
stained by a degree of cruelty of which the previous history of the world 
alTords no example (1). 

Hemciox, in the English Ucvolutioh, was the great instrument for moving 
mankind ; Even in the reign of James I the Puritans were the only sect who 
were zealously attached to freedom ; and in every commotion which followed, 
the civil contests between the contending parties were considered as altoge- 
ther suhordinate to their religious dilTcrcnees, not only by the actors on the 
scene, but the historians w ho recorded their proceedings. The pulpit was the 
fulcrum on which the whole efforts of the popular leaders rested, and the 
once venerable fabric of the English monarchy, to which so large a portion 
of its inlluential classes have in every age of its history been attached, yielded 
at last to the force of fanatical frenzy. In France, thciunuence of religion 
was all exerted on the other side : the peasants of la Vendee followed their 
pastors to battle, and deemed themselves secure of salvation when combat- 
ing for the cross ; while the Jacobins of Paris founded tbeir inlluencc on the 
ridicule of every species of devotion, and erected the altar of Ueason on the 
ruins of the Christian faith. Nor was. this irreligious fanaticism confined to 
the citizens of the metropolis: it pervaded equally every department of 
France where the republican principles were embraced, and every class of 
men who were attached to its fortunes. Every where the churches, during 
the Reign of Terror, were closed; the professors of religion dispossessed, and 
their rights overturned : and the first steps towards the restoration of a re- 
gular government, were the restoration of the temples which the whirlw ind 
of anarchy had destroyed, and the revival of the faith which its fury had 
extinguished (2). 

Mmi.r.tten The clvil wor in England was a contest lietween one portion of the 

fby’EJ'fi.iT community and the other; but a large part of the adherents of the 

ciTiiwars. itepublican party were drawn from the higher classes of society, 
and the sons of the yeomanry filled the ranks of the iron and disciplined 
bands of Cromwell. No massacres or proscriptions took place; not a single 
manor house was burnt by the populace; none of the odions features of a 
servile war were to be seen. Notwithstanding the dangers run and the 
hardships suffered on both sides, the moderation of the victorious party was 
such as to call forth the commendation of the royal historian; and, with the 
exceptions of the death of the King, of Strafford, and Laud, few acts of un- 
necessary cruelly stained the triumph of the republican arms. In France, the 

(1) Uc »i. 132. Tlumr, vii. 70. Liiigard, ji. 8. 241. Camol'i Meiaoin, 200. R«». Miin. toI. xixt.i. 

T.mU i. 145. Tb. i. 30. .. < ic. I’r. IIUl. I. 467. 
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storming of the B.^stile was the signal for a general dissolution of the hands 
of authority, and an universal invasion of private property; the peasantry on 
almost every estate, from the Channel to the I'yrthiees, rose against their 
landlords, burnt their houses, and j)lundercd their elTecIs; and the higher 
ranks in every part of the country, excepting la Yende'e and the royalist 
districts in its vicinity, were subjected to the most revolting cruelties. The 
Frenrh Revolution was not a contest between such of the rich and poor as 
maintained republican principles, and such of them as espoused the cause 
of the monarchy, but an universal insurrection of the lower orders against 
the higher. It was suflicient to pul a man’s life in danger, to expose his estate 
to confiscation, and his family to banishment, that he was, from any cause, 
elevated above the populace. The gifts of nature, destined to please or bless 
mankind, the splendour of genius, the powers of thought, the graces of 
beauty, were as fatal to their possessors as the adventitious advantages of 
fortune or the invidious distinctions of rank. “Liberty and Equality” was 
the universal cry of the revolutionary parly. Their liberty consisted in the 
general spoliation of the opulepl classes; their equality in the destruction of ’ 
all who outshone them in talent, or exceeded them in acquirement;!). 

The English Revolution terminated in the establishment of the rights fur 
which the popular party had contended, but' the great features of the consti- 
tution remained unchanged; the law was administered on the old precedents 
even during the usurpation of Cromwell, and the great body of the people 
scarcely fell the important alteration which had been made in the govern- 
ment of the country. In France, the triumph of the popular party was fol- 
lowed by an immediate change of institutions, private rights, and laws; the 
nobility in a single night surrendered the whole privileges which they had 
inherited from their ancestors; the descent of property was turned into a 
dilTercnl channel by the abolition of the rights of primogeniture, and the 
administration of justice between man and man, founded on a new code des- 
tined to survive the perishable empire of its author. Every thing in England 
remained the same after the Rcvolutioi;, with the exception of the privileges 
which were conlirmed to the people and the pretensions which were aban- 
doned by the crown. Every thing in France was altered, without the excej)- 
tion even of the dynasty that ultimately obtained the throne (2). 

The great estates of England were little affected by the Revolution; the 
nobles, tho landowners, and the yeomanry, alike retained their possessions, 
and, under a new form of go^erumcnl, the innucncc of properly remained 
unchanged. ^\ ilh thccxcc|ition of the lauds belonging to the dignitaries of the 
church, which were put under a temporary sequestration, and of the estates 
of a few obnoxious cavaliers, who lost them by abandoning their country, 
no material alterations in properly took place; and after the Restoration a 
compromise almost universally ensued, and llie ancient landholders, by the 
payment of a moderate composition, regained llicir possessions. In France, 
on the other hand, the whole landed property of the church, and the greater 
part of that of the nobility, was confiscated during the Revolution; and such 
was the influence of the new proprietors, that the Rourbons were compelled, 
as the fundamental condition of their restoration, to guarantee the .security 
of the revolutionary estates. The effects of ibis difference have Iteen in the 
highest degree important. TIk; whole proprietors w ho live on the fruits of 
the soil in Great Britain and Ireland, at this moment, notwilhsiandiug tlie 
prodigious increase of wealth which has since taken place, probably do not 

(0 n«aa. 1. 12T, aod tII. 78. Ling.*!. 8 . 0». (2) Ling. xi. C. lUyxrol, J3». 
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amount to 300,000, while above 3,000,000 lieads of families, and 13^000,000 
of persons, deftendent on their labour, subsist on the wages they receive. lit 
France, on the other hand, there are nearly four millions of proprietors, most 
of them in a state of great indigence, and above 1 1,000,000, of souls constitut- 
ing their families, independent of the wages of labour, being a greater number 
than the whole remainder of the community. In France, the proprietors are 
as numerous as the other members of the state; in England, they hardly 
amount to a tenth part of their number (1). 

The political influence of England since the Itestoralion has mainly rested 
in the great families. A majority in the House of Commons was long ap- 
pointed by a certain number of the House of Lords, and experience has proved 
that, excepting in periods of uncommon national excitement, the ruling 
power ill tl^c state is to be found in the hands of the principal landed pro- 
prietors. In France, the Upper House is comparatively insignilicant; a great 
proportion of its members derive their subsistence from the bounty of the 
crown ; and the whole, neither directly nor indirectly, pos.sess any serious 
weight in the constitution. The struggle bc(|ueatlied by the Revolution tq suc- 
ceeding ages, has from this cause become different in the two countries; iii 
Kritain, as in ancient Rome, it is between the patricians and the plebeians; 
ill France, as in the dynasties of the East, between the crown and the people. 
This is the natural consequence of the maintenance of the aristocracy in the 
one country, and its destruction in the other; political weight, in the end, 
always centres where the greater part of the national property is to be found. 

The Military and naval power of England was not materially changed by 
the great rebellion. A greater degree of discipline, indeed, was established in 
its armies, and a fnorc decided tone adopted by the government in its in- 
course with foreigiestates; but the external relations of the monarchy re- 
mained the same; no permanent conquests were effected, and no alteration 
in the balance of European power resulted from its success. >Vithin a few 
years after the Restoration, the English waged a doubtful maritime war with 
the smallest state in Europe, and the mistress of the seas was compelled to 
submit to humiliation from the fleets of an inconsiderable republic. In 
France, on the other hand, the first Inirst of popular fury was immediately 
followed by an ardent and universal passion for arms; the neighbouring states 
soon yielded to the vigour of the revolutionary forces, and Europe was shaken 
to its foundations by the conquests which they achieved. The ancient balance 
of power has been permanently destroyed by the cousequences of their 
exertions; at first by the overwhelming influence which they gave to the 
arms of France, at last by the ascendency acquired by the jiow ers who sub- 
dued them. 

Discrepancies so great, consequences so various, cannot be explained by any 
reference to the distinctions of national character, or of the circumstances 
under which liberty arose in the two countries. There is certainly a material 
differenoe between the cluiracter of the French and that of the English, but 
not such a difference as to render the one revolution bloodless save in the 
field, the other bloody in ail but the sovereign; the one destructive to feudal 
power, the other confirmative of aristocratic ascendency; the one subversive 
of order and religion, the other dependent on the attachments which they 
had created. There is a dilTcrcnce between the circumstances of the two 
countries at the period wlicn their respective revolutions arose, but not such 
as to make the contest in the one the foundation of a new distribution of 

(l) Baron dc 6!. IJng. xit. 20|2i> Nifn. ii* 403> Colq'>kouni I06t 197* Gatiilh. 160« 908« 
Mi'Uiuirei du Due d« Cacic, ii. 334 . 
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property, and a difTcrent balance of power, — the other the chief means of 
maintaining the subsisting interests of society, and the existing equilibrium 
in the world. 

The insurrection of slaves is the most dreadful of all commotions ; the 
YVest India negroes exterminate by fire and sword the property and lives of 
their masters. Universally the strength of the reaction is proportioned to 
the oppression of the weight which is thrown off; the recoil is most to be 
feared when the bow has been furthest i)eiit from its natural form. Fear 
is the real source of cruelty; men massacre others because they arc appre- 
hensive of death themselves. Property is set at nought where the aggressors 
have nothing to iose; it is respected when the gaining party have grown up 
under the inllucncc of its attachments. Ilcvolutions arc comparatively blood- 
less when the influential cla.sscs guide the movements of the |K-ople, and 
sedulously ahstain from exciting their passions; they are the most terrible 
of all contests, when pro])erty is arrayed on the one side and numbers on 
the other. The slaves of SI. Uomingo exceeded the horrors of the Parisian 
populace; the .\nierican revolution dificred but little from the usages of 
civilized war. These principles arc universally recognised ; the dilliculty 
consists in discovering what causes brought the one set to operate in the 
English, the other in the French Revolution. 

These causes are to be found in the former history of the two countries; 
and a rapid survey of their dilTercnt circumstances will best show the difTcrenl 
character which was stamped upon the two contests by the previous acquisi- 
tions or losses of their forefathers. 

Arisnrmw yasl cxtcnt of the Roman empire gave centuries of repose to 
the inhabitants of its central provinces. \\ars*were earned on on 

rlSiib!* the frontier alone; and the legions, chiefly recruited by mercenary 
hands drawn from the semi-liarbarous stated on the verge of the imperial 
dominions, presented scarcely any resemblance to the legions which had 
given to the republic the empire of the world. The emperors, departing 
from the generous maxims of the republican government, oppressed the 
subject provinces by the most arbitrary exactions, and seldom allowed their 
inhabitants to hold any official situation, or participate in any important 
respect in the powers of government. The ignorance which universally 
prevailed was almost as great as that of England in the time of .\lfred, 
when not a clergyman to the south of the Thames could read. From the 
Jong continuance of these circumstances during many successive generations, 
the spirit of the people throughout the whole Roman empire was totally 
extinguished, and they became alike incapable of combating for their lives 
with the enemies of their country, or of contending for their liberties with the 
despots on the throne. The pusillanimity with which its inhabitants, during a 
series of ages, submitted to the spoliation of barbarous enemies, and the exac- 
tions of unbridled tyrants, would appear incredible (1), were it not only sup- 
ported by the concurring testimony of all historians, but found by experience 
to be the uniform attendant on a continued slate of pacific enjoyment. 

The British and the Gauls, at the period of the overthrow of the empire, 
were alike sunk in this state of political degradation. The inhabitants to the ' 
sonth of the wall of Severus were speedily overrun, upon the removal of 
the Roman legions, by the savages issuing from the recesses of Caledonia, 
and the British leaders bewailed in pathetic strains their inability to contend 

(I) GUtboa, iii. 03, 67- Turner's t. ii. C» SImb. i* T4> 7T« 
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wilh an artless and contcmpliMc enemy. Nblwilhstanding the extraordinary 
* military talents of Aetiiis, tlic Gauls were soon overrun by their barbarous 
neighbours; and a .small tribe, emerging from the centre of Germany, became 
permanent masters of the plains of Franco. The Anglo-Saxons gradually 
vanquished the helpless Britons, and gave its lasting appellation to the future 
mistress of the waves ( IJ. 

These conquests in both countries were, ns already noticed f 2), attended) 
in the end by a complete and violent ehangc of landed property, and an 
immediate prostration of a considerable part of the vanquislied people to 
the rank of slaves on the estates of their forefathers. This last and greatest 
humiliation, consequent upon a long train of political and military oppres- 
sions, completed the apathy 6nd dejection of tlie great body of the people, 
and might have linally extinguished, as in the dynasties of the East, all 
desire of independenee in their descendants, had not misfortunes arisen 
with their invigorating influence, and mankind regained in the school of ; 
adversity the spirit which they had lost in prosperous ages (5). 
fitm. ,.f An. The long and obstinate eonfliets wliieh the .inglo-Saxons had to 
oiVfl.TlJin'."*' maintain, first with the natives, and afterwards with each other, 
qnriu. werc thc first cause which, in the British isles, revived the energy 
of the people. These wars were not the transient result of ambition or the 
strife of kings, conducted by regular armies, but thc fierce contests of one 
race with another, struggling for all that man holds dear — their lives, their 
religion, their language, ami their possessions. For live long centuries the 
fields of England were incessantly drenched with blood; every county was 
in its turn the scene of mortal strife, and every tribe was successively driven 
by despair to manly exertion ; until at length the efleminate character of the 
natives was completely changed, while their conquerors werc prevented 
from sinking into the corruption, which in general rapidly follows success 
in barbarous times. Thesmall divisions of the Saxon kingdoms, by producing 
incessant domestic warfare, and bringing home the necessity for courage to 
every cottager, eminently contributed in this way to the formation of the 
national character. Milton has said, that the wars of thc Heptarchy were not 
more deserving of being recorded than the skirmishes of crows and kites. 
He would have been nearer the truth, if he had said that they laid the 
original foundation of the English character (4). 

In this particular, as in many others, the insular situation of Britain 
eminently contributed to theformation of the national character. The other 
provinces of the Itoman empire were overrun at once, liecause a vast and 
irresistible horde suddenly broke in upon them, which they had no means 
of resisting. The settlement of the Franks in Gaul, of the Visigoths in Spain, 
of thc Vandals in Africa, and of the Goths, and afterwards thc I.ombards, in 
Italy, all took place in a single generation. But thc sea-girt shores of England 
could not be assailed by such a sudden ami irresistible irruption of enemies. 

“ Thc blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast ” arrived by slow degrees, in 
squadrons and small fleets, none of which appear to have conveyed at once 
above six thousand or eight thousand men, most of them only one thousand 
or fifteen hundred. The people werc thus encouraged to resist, by thc incon- 
siderable number of enemies which made their appearance bn any one occa- 
sion; and although fresh invaders incessantly appeared, yet they generally 
assailed different distriets, in the hope of discovering hitherto untouched fields 
fl'Siun. Hist, d,' Francr.i. ^ 01 . Hump, 1 . 26 . 2d. tJ) Ttiirrrj, it. 27. Turn. Ang1o.Saxoos. i. 97, 
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of plunder. The spirit of the nation was thus railed forth, both by the variety 
of points whicli were assailed, and the cncouragenietil to local resistance which 
arose from the prospect, and frequently the achievement of success : and the 
northern inundation, instead of being a flood which at once overwhelmed the 
vanquished people, and for centuries extinguished their energy, produced 
rather a perpetual strife, in the course of which the warlike virtues were re- 
gained which had been lost amidst the tranquillity of the Roman empire ( I ). 

The exposure of the English to the piratical incursions of the Danes per- 
petuated this martial spirit, after the union of the country into one monarchy 
might otherwise have threatened its extinction ; and, by compelling the 
government for many generations to put arms into the hands of the great 
body of the people, whether Saxons or Britons, spread an independent feeling 
over the whole population. To resist these merciless invaders, the whole 
strength of the kingdom was trained to the use of arms, and the earls of the 
counties summoned to their support every inan within their Imunds capable 
of wielding a halberd. By an ordinance of Alfred, a regular militia was 
established throughout the realm; and it was enacted, that the whole people 
should be registered and armed. That' great monarch fought no less than 
fifty-six battles in person with the invaders, and cstahlished at the same time 
the great rudiments of the English constitution, by the institution of courts 
of justice, trial by jury, and regular meetings of parliament (2). 

The natural conseiiucuce of these circumstances, was the formation of a 
bold and independent character, not only among the landed proprietors, but 
the peasantry, upon whose support they daily depended for defence against 
a roving but indefatigable enemy. Accordingly, from the earliest times, the 
free tenants bore an important part among the Anglo-Saxons, and were 
considered as the companions, rather than the followers, of their chieftains. 

Like the Comiles among the ancient Germans, they were the attendants of 
their leaders in peace, and their strength and protection in war. The infan- 
try, in which the chiefs and their followers fought together, was, even before 
the Conquest, the chief strength of the English armies; while the cavalry, in 
whose ranks the nobles alone appeared, constituted the pride of the conti- 
nental forces; and this dill'erence was so material, that it appears to this day 
in the language of these dilTercnt states. In all tjie stales of the continent, 
the word Chevalior is derived from and means a horseman; while in England 
the corresponding word knight, has no reference to any distinction in the 
mode of lighting, but comes from the German cnycht, a young man or 
companion (.Tj. 

But, notwithstanding the strong principles of freedom which the Saxons 
brought with Them (Tom their original seals in Germany, the causes which 
liave proved fatal to its existence in so many other states were here in full 
operation, and would have destroyed ail liberty in England, but for the 
occurrence which is usually considered as the most calamitous in its history. 

The Saxons imported from the continent the usual distinction between 
freemen and slaves, and the number of the latter class augmented to a most 
fearful degree during the long wars of the Heptarchy, in which the prisoners 
were almost universally reduced to captivity. At the time of the Conquest, 
in consequence, the greater purl of the land in the kingdom was onltivated 
by slaves, who constituted by far the most numerous class in the community ; 
and the free tenants were extremely few in comparison. These slaves, in 
process of lime, would have constituted the whole lower orders of the stale; 

(0 M*clunlo»li's Eiigbnd, I. 30. (3) Thierry, i. 183i ii. ISO. Ttc. Mor. Otrm., 
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and the descendants of the freemen gradually dwindled into an aristocratical 
order. The greatest increase of mankind is always found in the lowest class 
of society ; because it is in them that the principle of population is least 
restrained by prudential considerations; tiie higher orders, so far from mul- 
tiplying, are never able, without additions from below, to maintain their 
own numbers. This is the fundamental |)rinciplc which has rendered the 
maintenance of liberty for any long period so extremely diflicult in all ages 
of the world. The descendants of the poor are continually increasing, while 
those of the middling or higher orders are uniformly diminishing. The hum- 
blest class, having least political weight, are overlooked in the lirst struggles 
for freedom ; the free citizens, who have ac(|uired privileges, resist the 
extension of them to their inferiors : the descendants of tlie people in one age 
become the privileged order in the next ; and on the basis of pristine liberty, 
aristocratic oppression is ultimately established (1). 

This change had already begun to operate in this island; the descendants 
of the first .\nglo-Saxon settlers had already tecomc a distinct class of nobles; 
the unhappy race of slaves had immensely multiplied; and, notwithstanding 
its original principles of freedom, the Anglo-Saxon constitution had become 
extremely aristocratical. No middle class was recognised in society; the pea- 
sants were all enrolled, for the sake of |)rotection, under some chieftain whom 
they were bound to obey in preference even to the sovereign; and the indus- 
trious classes were so extremely scanty, that York, the second city in the 
kingdom, contained only 1-iOO families. The freedom of tho Anglo^xons, 
therefore, was fast running into aristocracy ; and their descendants, like the 
hidalgos of .Spain, or the nobility of France, might have been left in the en- 
joyment of ruinous exclusive j)rivilegcs, when the current of events was 
aliered, and they were forcibly blended with their inferiors by one of those 
catastrophes which seem destined by Providence to arrest the course of hu- 
man degradation. — This event was the Norm.in Conqc est (i). 

crr.i,rrrti. As this was tho last of the great settlements which have taken 
place in modern Europe, so it was by far the most violent and op- 

qu»i. pressivc. The first settlers in the provinces of the Roman empire, 
being ignorant of the use of wealth, and totally unacquainted with the luxu- 
ries of life, deemed themselves fortunately established when they obtained a 
part of the vanquished lands. Rut the needy adventurers who followed the 
standard of William, had already acquired expensive habits, their desires 
were insatiable, and to gratify their demands, almost the whole landed pro- 
perty of England was in a few years cj)nfiscated. Hardly any conquest since 
the fall of Rome has been so violent, or attended with such spoliation, con- 
tumely, and insult. The ancient Saxon jiroprielor was frequently reduced to 
the rank of a serf on his paternal estate; and nourished, in the meanest em- 
ployments, an inextinguishable hatred at his oppressor : maidens of the 
highest rank wore compelled to take the veil, in order to preserve their per- 
sons from N'ornian violence; tortures of the most cruel kind invented to 
extort from the miserable people their hidden treasures. In the suppression 
of the great rebellion in the north of England, the most savage measures were 
put in force. A tract, eighty miles broad to the north of the Humber, was 
laid waste, and al>ove a hundred thousand persons in consequence perished 
of famine; while in Hampshire, a district of country thirty miles in extent 
was depopulated, and the inhabitants expelled, without any compensation, 
to form a forest for the royal pleasure. Nor were these grievances merely the 

(l) lluinr, i. 313. 316. Bradv, Vrcf.l, 9. (3) nmnr, i. 310. 3|9. SraJT, 19 . 
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temporary elTusion of hostile revenge; they formed, on tlie contrary, the 
settled maxims hy which the government for centuries was regulated, and 
frftm which the successors of the Conqueror were driven hy necessity alone. 
For several reigns, it was an invariable rule to admit no native of the island 
to any ollicc of importance, ecclesiastical, civil, or military. In the reign of 
Henry I, all places of trust were still in the hands of the Normans; and so 
late as the beginning of the d2th century, the same arbitrary system of ex- 
clusion seems to have Itccn rigidly enforced. The dispossessed proprietors 
sought in vain to regain their estates. An array of sixty thousand Norman 
horsemen was always ready to support the pretensions of the intruding ba- 
rons. The throne is still lillcd by the descendants of the Conqueror, and the 
greatest families in the realm date their origin from the battle of Hastings (1). 

The English antii|uarians, alarmed at tlie consequences which might be 
deduced from this violent usurpation, have endeavoured to soften its features, 
and to represent the Norman as reigning rather by the consent than the sub- 
jugation of the Saxon inhabitants. In truth, however, it was the severity and 
continuSd weight of this conquest which was the real cause of the refractory 
spirit of the English people. The principles of liberty spread their roots the 
deeper, just because they were prevented from rising to the surface of so- 
ciety (2). 

II prodarrj The Saxon proprietors liaving been almost expelled, were neces- 

mln’Tof sarily cast down into the lower stations of life. A foundation was 

Entund. iiius laid for a middling rank in society, totally din'creiU from what 
obtained in any other state in Europe. It was not the native inhabitants, the 
pusillanimous subjects of the Homan empire, who from that period composed 
the lower orders of the state, but the descendants of the free Anglo-i^xon 
and Danidi settlers, who had acquired independent habits from the enjoy- 
ment of centuries of freedom, and courageous feelings from the recollections 
of a long series of successes. One defeat could not extinguish the recollec- 
tion of a hundred victories. Habits, the growth of ages, survived the oppres- 
sion of transient sovereigns. The power of the Normans prevented them 
from rising into the higher stations in society; the slaves already tilled the 
lowest walks of life. Between the two, they formed a sturdy and powerful 
body, wliich neither withered in the contests of feudal jiower, nor perished 
in the obscurity of ignoble bondage. It was from this cause that the yeo- 
manry of England took their rise. 

Had the kingdom of England been but an appendage to a monarchy of 
greater extent, the discontents of this middling class would probably have 
been treated with contempt, or repressed by the stern hand of military power; 
and the Norman barons, residing in their castles in France, might have safely 
disregarded the impotent clamour of their English tenantry. But, by a for- 
tunate combination of circumstances, this was rendered impossible. The 
military chieftains who followed the Con(|ueror, were either possessed of no 
estates on the other side of the Channel, or their recent acquisitions greatly 
exceeded the value of their continental possessions. The kingdom of England 
was too powerful to be treated as an appendage of a Norman duchy, and the 
English tenantry too formi Jbble to be resigned to the oppressive government 
of an absent nobility. Hence, both the sovereign and his nobles made England 
their princip.il residence; and the Norman nobility, who at first had flattered 
themselves that they had gained an appendage to their duchy, soon found, 

(N Itiunc, i S50. 2;!). 2S3. 281. S18. Tliicrrr. (2) BhcUlouS. i. 2Ti 
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like ihe Scoteh npon the accession of tlieir monarch^ lo llie English throne, 
that they had changed places witli their supposed subjects, and that the pro- 
vince was become the ruling power. ■ 

The ellects of this necessity soon appeared in the measures of government. 
At the accession of each successive monarch, in every crisis of national dan- 
ger, it was deemed indispensable to make some sacrifice to the popular wishes, 
and abate a little of the wonted severity of, the Norman rule, to secure the 
fidelity of their English subjects. When Henry 1 came to the throne, his 
first step was to grant the famous charter, which was long referred to as the 
foundation of English liberties, in order to secure the support of his insular 
subjects against the preferable claims of his brother Robert; and, in conse- 
quence, he was enabled lo lead a victorious army into Normandy, and re- 
venge, on the field of Tenchebray, the slaughter and the calamities of Hastings. 
When Stephen seized the sceptre, he instantly passed a charter confirming the 
grants of Henry, and promising to remit the Danish tax, and restore the laws 
of Edw ard, the Confesso% Henry II deemed it prudent, in the most solemn 
manner, to ratify the same instrument. The pusillanimity and disasters of 
John led to the extortion of Magna Cliarla, by which tlia old charier of 
Henry I was agiim confirmed, and the rights of all classes of freemen enlarged 
and established; and the great charter itself was ratified no less than two- 
and-thirty diOerent times in the succeeding reigns, ou occasion of every ex- 
trao^inary grant from.the subjects, or an unusual weakne.ss of the crown (IJ. 
And iii< The effects of these circumstances on the character and objects of 
IwW™*’ Ih* English struggles for freedom have been in the highest degree 
important. From perpetually recurring to the past, the habit was 
acquired of regarding liberty, not as a boon to be gained, but as a right to be 
vindicated; not as an invasion of the cohslitiition, but a restoration of its 
pristine purity. The love of freedom came liius lo be inseparably blended 
with the veneration for antiqiiily; the privileges of the people were sought 
for, not in the violation of present, but iiuhe reslitiilion of ancient right; not 
in the work of destruction, but in that of preservation. The passion, for 
liberty was thus divested of its most dangerous consequences, by being sepa- 
rated from the desire for innovation. Tlie progress of the constitution was 
marked not by successRe changes, but repeated confirmations of subsisting 
rights; and the effects of freedom in Englaud, instead of being directed, as in 
most Qther countries, to procure an expansion of the rights of the people in 
proportion to the progress of society, have been almost entirely contined to 
an unceasing endeavour to- prevent their contraction by the arbitrary dispo- 
sition of succeeding monarchs. . . _ 

The same circuriistanccs produced a rciftarkablc effect on thfc current of 
public feeling in England, and the objects, which were regarded as the subject 
of national anxiety by the great body of the people. They mingled the recol- 
lection of their ancient laws wiflr llie days of Hieir national independence, 
and looked back to the reign of Edward the Confessor, as Iffo happy era when 
tlieir rights and properties were secure, and they had not yet lasted of the 
severity of foreign dominion. Heiice the struggles of freedom in England 
acquired a definite and practicable objectj and, instead of being wasted in 
aspirations after visionary .schemes, settled down into a strong aud.incxlin- 
gnishablc desire for the restoration of an order of things once actually 
established, and of which the experienced benefits were still engraved ou the 
recollections of the people. For several centuries, accordingly, the continued 

(l) F^dwrr, 90* i. 8t> V>'. MatoislMry, I7«- S8f S72. ^Jll.l^l^i. , 
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effort of the English people was to obtain the restitution of their Saxon pri- 
vileges; — they wore solemnly recognised in Magna Charla, and ratified in 
the different confirinations of that solemn instrument; and they are still, 
after the lapse of a tliousand years, looked back to with interest by historians, 
as the original foundations of English liberty (1). 

The effects of the same causes appeared in the most striking manner in the 
wars of the English for several centuries after the Norman conquest. Their 
iieighhours, the French and the Scotch, brought into the field only the chi- 
valry of the barons, and the spearmen of their serfs. No middling order was 
to befound superior to the common biilnian or foot-soldier, but inferior to 
the mounted knight. But, in addition to these the IMantagenet monarchs aj>- 
peared at the head of a vast and skilful body of archers, a force peculiar to 
England, because it alone possessed the class from whom it could lie formed. 

It was the Saxon outlaws, driven by despair into the numcrons forests with 
which the country abounded, who first from necessity obtained a perfect 
mastery of this weapon. .And accordingly, the graijliic Novelist, with historic 
truth, makes Norman Itichard the leader rrf English chivalry, and llobin 
Hood, the Prince of Saxon outlaws, the first of British marksmen. It was their 
descendants who swelled the ranks of thd English yeomanry, and constituted 
a powerful body in war, formidable from their skill, their numbers, and their 
independent spirit. The bow continued for ages to be the favourite national 
weapon of the Saxons. They practised the art incessantly in their amuse- 
ments, and regained, by its importance in the field of iMittle, their due weight 
in the government of their country. Not the Norman nobility, not the feudal 
retainers, gained the victories of Crecy and Poitiers, for they were fully ^ 
matched in the ranks of France, but the yeomen who drew the bow with 
strong and steady arms, accustomed to its use in their native fields, and 
rendered fearless by personal competence and civil freedom (2). 

The Scotch government, whose armies had suffered so often from the English 
archers, in vain passed repeated acts to compel the formation of a similar 
force in their own country. All these measures proved ineffectual, because 
the yeomanry wore awanting who filled the ranks of the bowmen in the 
English armies. The French kings endeavoured, by mercenary troops drawn 
from the mountains of Genoa, to ])rovide a match for the English archers; 
but the jealousy of their government, which prevented the middling orders 
from being allowed the nseof arms, rendered all such attemptsnugatory ; and 
the English, in consequence, twice vanquished their greatest armies, and 
marched boldly through the country at the head of their Saxon yeomanry. 
Even after the cessation of hostilities between the two iqonarchies, the ter- 
rible English bands ravaged with impunity the provinces of France; nor did 
they ever expewenee any considerable check till they approached the Sw iss 
mountains, and encountered at the cemetery of Bille, peasants as free, as 
sturdy, and as courageous as themselves (5j. 

It was a singular combination of circumstances which rendered the middling 
ranks under the Norman princes so powerful, both in the military array of 
the stale, and in the maintenance of their civil rights. The Norman conquest 
had laid the foundation of such a class, by dispossessing the numerous body 
• of Saxon proprietors; but jt was the subsequent necessities of the sovereigns 
and the nobles, arising from their insular situation and their frequent con- 
tests with each other, which compelled them to faster the Saxon troops, and 

(H HiilUin, u 451, 452. M. I*ari«, 272> (3) PlanUi's Swilzcrlaiicl, ii. 321. Tjtlcr'* Scot* 
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avail themselves of that powerful force, which they found existing in such 
perfection among their native forests. Cut off by the ocean from their feudal 
brethren on the continent, surrounded hy a numerous and warlike people, 
the harons perceived that, w ithout the support of their yeomanry, they could 
neither maintain their struggles with the sovereign, nor ensure the possession 
of their estates. The privileges, therefore, of thisclasswereanxiouslyattcnded 
to in all the renewals of the great charter; and their strength was carefully 
fostered aS the main security Imth of the crown and the harons in their exten- 
sive and unsettled insular possessions. It is considered by \\ illiani of Malms- 
biiryas an especial work of Providence, that so great a pco|)leasthe Lnglish 
shoidd have given up all for lost after the destruction of so small an army as 
that which fought at Hastings; hut it was precisely the magnitude of this dis- 
proportion w Inch perpetuated and extended the freedom of the countr) . 
Had the Normans not succeeded, the free Saxons would have dwindled into 
a feudal aristocracy, and the |>easantry of Ktigland been similar in their con- 
dition to the serfs' of France; had an overwhelming power vaiu|uished, it 
would have utterly criislied the comiucred people, the Norinaii conquest 
been similar in its effects to the subjugation of the neighhouring island, and 
the fields of England been now choked hy the crowds and the w retchedness 
of Ireland. It was the conquest of the country hy a force which, though for- 
midable at first became soon disproportioiied to the strength of the subdued 
realm, which both created a middling class and secured its privileges; and, 
by blending the interests of the victor w ith those of the vanquished, at length 
engrafted the vigour of Norman enterprise on the steady spirit of Lnglisli 

freedom (1). , 

In this view, the loss of the continental provinces in the reign of king John, 
and the subsequent long wars between France and England under the 1 lan- 
tagenet princes, contributed strongly to the preservation of English liberty , 
bv severing all connexion between the harons and their kinsmen on the ‘ 
tinent, and throwing both the sovereigns and the nobility for their chief 
support upon the tenantry of their estates. From the commencement o 
these contests, accordinglv, the distinction hclween Norman and **'*’■ 

appeared ; the ancient prejudices and pride of the Normans yielded to he 
stronger feeling of antipathy at their common enemies; English became the 
ordinary language both of the higher and lower orders, and the Liighsh 
institutions the object of veneyation to the descendants of the vep- conquerors 
who had overturned them. The continual want of money, winch the long 
duration of this desperate struggle occtisioned to the crow n, strengthened the 
innuence of English freedom ; each successive grant by the barons was accom- 
panied hy a confirmation of ancient rights; the commons, from the constant 
use of arms, came to feel their own weight, and to assert their ancient priv i- 
leges; and at length England, under the Plaiitagciiet sovereigns, regained as 
much liberty as it had ever enjoyed under the rule of its Saxon inonarchs (2). 

Three circumstances, connected with the Norman conquest, contributed in 
a remarkable manner to the preservation of a free spirit ainoiig the harons 
and commons of England. 
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It would appear that political acawjtia bring iorth 
the aaioc fruits in different jwrUof the world a\ the 
umc time* 

(*) lltim*, it. *37, «8, H2 1 Ul. 4, 78. 79. 
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tiTcrowo first of these was the great weight which the crown 

NormJi'" from the ample share of the conquered lands whirh were 

kii'si.' allotted to the sovereign at the conquest. William received no less 
than manors for his proportion; a patrimony far greater than was 
enjoyed hy any sovereign of Europe at the same period. The consequence 
was, that the turbulent spirit of the barons was far more cflectually checked 
in this island than in the continental stales; the monarch could generally 
crush by his sentence any obnoxious nobleman ; his courts of justice extended 
their jurisdiction into every part of the kingdom; and the essential preroga- 
tives of the crown, those of coining money and repressing private wars, were 
never, except in reigns of unusual weakness, usurped by the subjects. For 
a century and a half after the conquest, the authority of the Norman sove- 
reigns was incomparably more extensive than that of any of the other 
inonarchs who had settled on the ruins of the Roman empire. The industry 
and wealth of the commons was thus more completely protected in England 
than in the neighbouring kingdoms, where feudal violence, private wars., 
and incessant bloodshed, crushed the first efforts of laborious freedom ; and 
the middling rasik-s, comparatively free from oppression, gradually grew in 
importance with the extension of their numbers, and the insensible increase 
of national opulence (1 j. 

Insular 2d. The second was the insular situation of the country, and iu 

tuaiion. consequent exemption from the horrors of actual warfare. With 
the exception of a few incursions of the .Scottish monarchs into the northern 
counties, which were transient in their operations and partial in their effects, 
England lias hardly ever been the seal of foreign war since the conquest; 
and the southern counties, by far the most important both in riches and 
population, have not seen the fires of an enemy’s camp for eight hundred 
years, Securely cradled in the waves, her industry has scarcely ever felt the 
devastating influence of foreign conquest; her arms have often carried war 
into foreign slates, but she has never suffered from its havoc in her own. 
Periods of foreign hostility have been known to her inhabitants only from the 
increased excitation of national feeling, or the quickened encouragement of 
domestic industry! The effects of this happy txeniplion from the peril of 
foreign invasion have been incalculable. It is during the dangers and the 
exigencies of war that military violence acquires its fatal ascendency; that 
industry is blighted by the destruction of its produce; labour deadened by 
the forfeiture of its hopes; pacific virtues extinguished by the insults which 
they suffer; warlike qualities develoitpd by the eminence to which they lead,- 
In every age the principles of liljcrty expand during the protection of peace, 
and are withered hy the whirl and the agitation of war. If this truth has been 
experienced in our own times, when military devastation is comparatively 
limited, and industry universally difl'used, what must have Iteen its import- 
ance in a barbarous ago, when the infant shoots of freedom were only begin- 
ning to appear, and could expand only under the shelter of baronial power? 
k is accordingly observed by all our historians, that the feudal institutions of 
England were far less military than those which obtained in the continental 
monarchies; that private wars were comparatively unknown, and that the 
armies of the kings were for the most part composed of levied troops, who.se 
unbroken experience soon acquired a decided superiority over the feiMlal 
militia of their enemies (2). 

'I) Bmnr. t. S53. MS, 371 i ii. 73, 7t. tfli!. it. 

427. I ii. '283. 
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Anjin SMon 5(1. Thc third cimimslance was the forliinale limitalinn of the 
iiiM.iuiioiu. privileges of nohility to thc eldest son of the family. Thai this was 
owing to tile weight of tlic commons in thc constitnlion, which |irevcnted 
the formation of a privileged class, and snlfered tlic [ircrogatives of noiulily 
to exist only in that inemi)er of thc family w ho inherited the paternal estate, 
cannot l>e donhted ; hut there is no single circumstance wliicli has contrihntcd 
more to confer its long permanence, its regular improvement, and its inherent 
vigour on the English constitution. The descendants of thc nobles were thus 
prevented from forming a caste, to whom, as in the continental monarcliies, 
the exclusive right of filling certain situations was limited. The younger 
branches of the aristocracy, after a few generations, relapsed into thc rank, 
and became identified witli the interests of thc commons; and that pernicious 
separation of nohic and plelician, whicli lias been thc principal cause of thc 
destruction of freedom in all tiicEuropcanstates, was from the earliest times 
softened in this country. The nohility in tlic actual possession of their estates 
were too few in nnmher to form an obnoxious boiiy. Their relations, pos- 
sessing no privileges above thc commoners, ceased, after a few^ generations, 
either to he objects of envy to their inferiors or to be identified in interest 
with the classfrom which they sprung; and thus the different ranks of society 
were blended together, by a link descending from thc higher, and ultimately 
resting on the lower orders (1). 

But this freedom, though firmly established by the feudal constitutions, 
was limited to the classes for whose interest alone these constitutions appear 
to have been inlctided. Thc villains, or slaves, who still constituted thc great 
body of thc labouring population, were almost wholly unprotected. Even in 
Magna Charta, while the personal freedom of evtry free subject was provided 
for, the more numerous body of slaves were left to the mercy of their 
landlords, with thc single stipulation that they should not l)c deprived of 
their implements of husbandry; and their emancipation, far from being the 
work of thc Iwrons, was accomplished by thc efforts of the clergy and the 
progress of humanity in a subsequent age. tiencral lilierty, in our sense of 
the word, was iinktiown in England till after the Great Rebellion (2^. 

Drmon.tic In tlic rcign of Richard II, the gradual progress of wealth, and 
om “of° ibe extraordinary excitation awakened among all ranks by the 
Birtuid It. iDjiiiary glories and lucrative wars ofEdwanl III, produced the 
first ellerveseencc of the real democralical spirit. The insurrection of Wat 
Tyler, which was contemporaneous with the efforts of the Klcinish burghers 
to emancipate their country from feudal tyranny, was a general movcnn'iit 
of the lower classes; and, accordingly, it was directed not against the power 
of thc crown, but the exclusive privileges of the nobility. 

When Ad.im delved and Eve span. 

Where was then the gentleman.’” 

was the maxim on which they rested; a distich pointing to a struggle of a to- 
tally different kind from any yet known in modern Europe, and corresponding 
very nearly to the principles which, four centuries after, produced the French 
Revolution. Rut all thc great changes of nature are gradual in their progress; 
Ihe effects of sudden convulsions arc as transient as the effervescence from 
which they spring. The insurrection of the pea.sants in Kngiand met with 
The same fate as thc struggle of the Flemish democracy at Uosbccq : the 
feudal array of the barons easily dispersed a rabble imperfectly armed and 

(I) llallani, i. 4-S. ' ' (5) Hum-, iii. 801, 305. Uall. i. 417. lluinr, ii. 

t3. Tyllrr, ii. 200. 
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wholly undisciplined. Tlicir victory was fortunate for the progress of real 
liberty p— the triumph of the peasants must have been short-lived, and would 
have anticipated the horrors of a negro revolt. Ignorant, disunited men, 
drawn from huinhie employments, can never long remain at the head of 
alTairs. After the fervour of the moment is over, they necessarily fall under 
the dominion, if not of their former masters, at least of tyrants of their own 
creating, and their ultimate condition is worse than the first. Centuries of 
peace and increasing wealth — the unceasing operation of a beneficent religion 
— the influence of printing and diffused knowledge — a more general distri- 
bution of properly — a change in the implements of human destruction, 
were all required before a part even of the levelling prineipics then diffused 
among the English peasantry could be safely carried into practice (I). 

War. of iiir Tlic powcr of tliB feudal aristocracy received a final blow from 

Bee.. iiie ■yvars gf York and Lancaster. Those bloody dissensions destroyed 
the fabric of Gothic power — they watered the English plains with blood, 
but it was blood from which has arisen a harvest of glory. From causes 
which it is diflicull now to trace, they early assumed a cliaracter of extraor- 
dinary ferocity. Prisoners of the highest rank, even on both sides, were, 
from the very commencement, massacred in cold blood ; and at length the 
exasperation of the two parties became so excessive, that quarter was refused 
by common consent on the field of battle, and thirty-six thou-sand Ilritons 
fell by mutual slaughter in a single engagement. The chasm occasioned by 
these losses was soon repaired by the lower orders; but to the feudal nobility 
they proved completely fatal. Eighty princes of the blood, and almost the 
whole ancient barons, perished in these disastrous wars ; and upon the termi- 
nation of hostilities, the House of Peers could only muster forty members. 
The influence of those who remained was immensely weakened. In the 
different forfeitures which had been inflicted with so unsparing a hand by 
the factions who alternately prevailed, the estates of almost all the nobility 
in the kingdom had been included; and the feudal tenants, accustomed to 
a rapid change of masters in the general confusion, lost great part of their 
ancient veneration for their superiors. The nobles became divided among 
each other; the remnants of the Norman con(|uerors viewed with undisguised 
jealousy the upstart families w ho had risen in the midst of the public distress ; 
and they regarded w ith equal horror the remnant of ferocious barons, ever 
ready to exterminate them to regain their properties. Weakened in numbers, 
disunited among each other, and severed from the alfections of the people, 
the ancient nobility of England were never again formidable to the liberties 
of their country (2). 

^ “*’‘™***® elfects of this destruction of the feudal aristocracy 

ubrr%. were eminently favourable to public freedom; but its immediate 
consequence was a great and most perilous augmentation of the power of the 
crown. The ancient barrier was swept away, and the new one was not yet 
erected. Ity the forfeitures which accrucrl to the victorious monarch, a fifth 
of the whole land of the kingdom was annexed to the crown; and notwith- 
standing the liberal grants to the nobles of his party, the hereditary revenue 
which Edward left to his successors was very great. The influence of the 
nobles being in abeyance, and the |>cople having neither acquired nor become 
capable of exerting any share of power, hut through the medium of their su- 
periors, nothing remained to resist the power of the sovereign. The inevitable 
consequence was the destruction of the freedom which had been won by 

(l)Birioic.i. Ti.rrct. Uuum, iii. 10, U. (2) Ilalbni, iii. 29i, 293. IIuuc, iii, 203. 212, 
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the struggles of the borons; ami hciioc the tyranny of the Tudor princes. 
Nothing, accordingly, is more remarkable than the pliant servility of Par- 
liament, and the slavish submission of the people, during the reigns of the 
successors of Henry VII. Civil war apiiears to have worn out their energie* 
and extinguished their ancient passion for freedom; the Houses of Peers and 
Commons vied with each other in acts of adulation to the reigning monarch ; 
it seemed as if the barons of Runnymedc had been succeeded by the senate 
of Tiberius. Even the commons appear to have totally lost their former 
spirit; — the most arbitrary taxation, the most repealed violations of their 
lilicrtics, produced no popular convulsion; mandates issued from court were 
universally obeyed in the election of members of Parliament; and the most 
violent changes of which history makes mention, the destruction of the 
national religion, the seizure of one-third of the national property, the 
execution of seventy-two thousand persons in a single reign, produced no 
commotions among the people (1). 

Rrtircdbj This was the critical period of English liberty : the country had 
reached that crisis which in all the great continental monarchies 

frccdoro. ],g,, ppovcd fatal to public freedom. Notwithstanding her insular 
situation; notwithstanding the independent spirit of her Saxon ancestry; 
notw ithstanding the cllbrts of her feudal nobility, the liberty of England was 
all but extinct, when the enthusiasm of the Revormation fanned the dying 
spark, and kept alive, in a sect which soon became predominant, the deciin- 
ing flame of liberty. The Puritans were early distinguished by their zeal in 
the cause of freedom; during the imperious reign of Elizabeth they main- 
tained in silence their inflexible s|>irit, and so welf was her government 
aware of the dangerous tendency of their principles, that they never were 
permitted during the reign of that sagacious princess to have the smallest 
share in state aflairs. In the reign of James 1 their number became greater, and 
their exertions in the cause of freedom more apparent ; the first serious attacks 
on government were made through the ]iulpit; and the only persons in this, 
as in other countries at the same period, who made any exertions in favour 
of their liberties, were those who were animated with religious zeal. During 
the reign of Charles I an univ'ersal frenzy seized the nation; an enthusiasm 
almost as general, and far more lasting than that of the Crusades, pervaded the 
middling and a large proportion of the higher ranks; and, but for the strength 
of that feeling, the Long Parliament would never have been able to withstand 
the exertions, w hich with their characteristic loyally, the English gentlemen 
at that period made in defence of their sovereign. From whatever cause, says 
Cromwell, the civil war began, if religion was not the original source of 
discord, yet Cod soon brought it to that issue ; and he constantly affirmed, 
that, amidst the strife of battle, and the dangers of war, the reward to w hicli 
he and his followers looked was freedom of conscience. It is of little moment 
whether the future protector and his military chieftains were or were not 
sincere in these professions; it is sufficient that such was the temper of the 
times — that by no oilier means could they rouse the energies of the great 
liody of the people. The eflects of this spirit were not confined to this 
island or the period in which it arose; they extended to another hemisphere 
and a distant age (2); and from the emigrants whom religious oppression 
drove to the forests of America, have sprung those powerful stales, who 
have tried, amidst transatlantic plenty, the doubtful experiment of demo- 
cratic freedom. 

(0 UamF, IT. 2it, 27S, 3tS, Sllg. H•llalIl, iii. (ay'nume, v. 4jS. t83i vi. 43. 100, 117, 387, 
208. ' " 348. Ling, xi, 380. 
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But wliile the current of popular fecling.was thus violent in favour of re- 
publican principles, the elTcct of ancient and fondly cherished national insti- 
Julions strongly appeared, and the Knglish reaped the benefit of the long 
struggle maintained through the feudal ages by their ancestors in the cause 
of freedom. Though the suh.siance of liberty had lied during the arbitrary 
reigns of the Tudor princes, her shadow still remained; the popular attach- . 
ment to ancient rights was still undecayed ; the venerable forms of the consti- 
tution were yet unchanged, and on that foundation the new and broader 
liberties of the country were reared. But for this happy circumstance, the 
spirit offrcerloin which the Reformation awakened might have wasted itself, 
as in Scotland, in visionary and impracticable schemes, until the nation, 
worn out with speculations from which no real benefit could accrue, wil- 
lingly returned to its pristine servitude. Whereas, by the course of events 
whicli had preceded it, ihestrcam of liberty naturally returned, when strength- 
ened, into its wonted though now almost neglected channels, and, without 
breaking its former bounds, or overwhelming theancient landmarks, extended 
its fertilizing influence over a wider surface. 

to “It is remarkable,” says Turgot, “that while England is the 

I'filuhi . •'d'H'lry >•' ll'c world where public freedom has longest subsisted, 

Encuad. aj,d political institutions arc most the subject of discussion, it is 
at the same time the one in which innovations arc with most didiciilty intro- 
duced, and where the most obstinate resistance is made to undoubted improve- 
ments. You might alter the whole political frame of government in France 
with more facility than you could introduce the most insignificant change 
into the customs or fashions of England (i).” The principle here alluded to 
is at once the consequence and the reward of free institutions. Universally it 
will be found, that the attachment of men to the customs and usages of their 
forefathers is greatest, where they have had the largest share in the esta- 
blishment or enjoyment of them ; and that the danger of innovittion is most 
^ to be feared w here the exercise of rights has been unknown to the people. 
The dynasties of the East arc of ephemeral duration, but the customs of the'> 
Swiss democracies .seem as immovable ns the mountains in which they were 
cradled (2). The same princi|)!cs have, in every age, formed the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the English people. During the severities and oppres- 
sion of the Norman rule, it was to the equal laws of the Saxon reigns that 
they looked bark with a fond afiection, which neither the uncertainty of 
oral tradition, nor the intensity of present sullering, had been able to destroy. 
When the barons assembled in open rebellion at Runnymede, it was not any 
imaginary system of government which they established, but the old and 
consuetudinary laws of Edward the Confessor, which they moulded into a 
new form, and establishcrl on a firmer basis in the great Charter; tempering 
even in a moment of revolutionary triumph the ardour of liberty and the 
pride of descent by their hereditary attachment to old institutions. The me- 
morable reply of the barons to the proposal of the prelates at .Mertoun, No- 
lumwi legex Anglimmuiare, has passed into a consuetudinary rule, to which 
the preservation of the constitution through all the convulsions of later times 

'/n Turgot, ti 32. has occasioned in these Tallejrs. Other pcojile inaj 

( 2 ^ The Frrach DireclorT, in the ardour of thrir ■ haTedifTrrent ihcliitMtions ; but we, the drscendauls 
iTmotratinns. proposed to the peamnts of Pr* and of William Tell, who have preserved without the 
Piilenvaldeii a ihange iu their constitution, and slightest alteration the constitution ubicb be has 
made ibe offer of fraternisation, which had seduced left us, have but one uiianiroous vrisb, that of living 
the allegiance of to many other states. But these under the govenimenl which Providence aud iho 
sturdy uiountaiiieers replied, *' Words rnimol ex> courage of our ancestors have left us.’'-»I.ac&s* 
press, citizen directors, the profound grief which rntta, Frenf. ui> l<i2« 
the proposal to accede to the new llclvelic league 
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is m.ninly to be ascribed. In the petition of right drawn by .Scldcn, and the 
greatest lawyers of bis day, the Parliament said to the king, “ Your subjects 
have inherited this freedom;” and in the preamble of the Declaration of 
Rights, the states do not pretend any right to frame a government for them- 
selves, but strive only to secure the religion, laws, and liberties, long pos- 
sessed, and lately endangered; and their prayer is only, “That it may be 
declared and enacted, that all and singular, the rights and liberties asserted 
and declared, are the true ancient and indubitable rights and liberties of the 
people of this kingdom (1).” “By adhering in this manner,” says Burke, “to 
our forefathers, we are guided, not by the superstition of antiquarians, but, 
the spirit of philosophic analogy. In this choice of inheritance we have given 
to our frame of policy the image of a relation in blood, binding up the con- 
stitution of our country with our dearest domestic ties, adopting our funda- 
mental laws into the bosom of our family alTcctions ; keeping inseparable, and , 
cherishing with the warmth of all tlieir combined and mutually reflected cha- 
rities, our state, our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars (2).” 

ExifimI to These principles have not been abandoned by the descendants of 

Amrrir.. England in their transatlantic possessions. Wien the Americans 
threw off the yoke of Britain, they retained its laws, its religion, its insti- 
tutions; no massacres or proscriptions, no confiscations or exiles, disgraced 
the rise of their liberty; no oblivion of the past was made the foundation of 
their hopes for the future. The English Church is still the prevailing religion 
of the land; the English decisions still regulate their courts of justice; and 
English institutions form the basis on which their national prosperity has 
been reared. Amidst the exasperation of a civil war, they hare never de- 
viated from the usages of civilized life. Alone of all foreigners, an Englishman 
still feels at home when he crosses the Atlantic; and the first efforts of Ame- 
rican eloquence have been exerted in painting the feelings of an ingenuous 
inhabitant of that country', when he first visited the land of his fathers (5). 

s...gf ri»ii As the best proof that the Itevoliition of England owed its distino 

wars m Ire- . , , . . . ° . 

uod. live character to the circumstances winch preceded it, and to (he 
large share enjoyed by previous generations in the government of the country, 
it is suflScient to refer to what took place at the same period in the sister 
kingdoms. Ireland, conquered by Henry II, was retained for four centuries 
in a stale of feudal subjection to Britain; none of the privileges of English 
subjects had been communicated to her inhabitants; they had neither tasted 
of the severity of Saxon conquest, nor the blessings of Saxon freedom. Feudal 
aristocracy, in its worst form, accompanied by national exasperation, and an 
absent nobility, there prevailed; and what was the consequence? Instead of 
the moderate reforms, the humane conquests, and the security to property, 
which distinguished the English Rebellion, there appeared the most terrible 
horrors of popular licentiousness, and the last severities of military execu- 
tion, — general massacres, the burning of families, torrents of blood, both in 
the field and on the scaffold, the storming of cities, and the desolation of pro- 
vinces. Cromwell seriously endeavoured to extirpate the native Irish Catho- 
lics, though they were eight limes as numerous as the Protestants; forty 
thousand men were sent as soldiers to foreign slates, and their wives and ' 
children hurried off to the plantations; the most severe and arbitrary laws 
enforced against those who remained in the country; the estates of all who 
had borne arras against the Parliament were forfeited, and one-lliird cut off 

tl) Wm. und Mary, e. I. (t) .Stgidj Book, i. 19. 

( 2 ). PlaoU's SwiUcrlancli it, |37, ii« 8 P 9 

Hl,223o Burke, Ti. 76, 80. 
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of all those proprietors ■nho liad not served in the popular ranks; a large por- 
tion of the people Avere moved from one part of the country to another, and 
any transplanted Irishman, found out of Ids district, might be pul to deatli 
by the first person who met Idin, Sucli was the eifect of these measures, that 
nearly one-half of the whole land in the country, amounting to above seven 
millions of acres, was forfeited, and bestowed on the Kevolutionary soldiers; 
and even after the Restoration of Charles, two-thirds of these immense pos- 
ses-sions were left in the hands of the recent acquirers, and though the re- 
mainder was nominally restored to the Catholics, none of it returned to the 
dispossessed proprietors (1). 

* Atd Scot- In Scotland, also, at the same period, the struggle for freedom was 
marked by all tlic horrors of popular licentiousness. In that remote 
state, neither the Saxon institutions, nor the principles of freedom, had ob- 
tained any solid footing; and, in consequence, the nobles and peasantry, 
without cither the intervention of a middling rank or the moderating in- 
fluence of previous privileges, were brought into fierce collision at the Refor- 
mation. As might have been expected, the proceedings of the Revolutionists 
were from the very first characterised by the utmost violence and injustice; 
the whole property of the Church, amounting to about a third of the king- 
dom, was confiscated and bestowed on the barons of the popular party; blood 
flowed in torrents on the scaffold; quarter was almost invariably refused in 
the field; and the proceedings of the adverse parlies resembled rather the 
sanguinary vengeance of savages, than the conduct of men contending fur 
important civil privileges. The mild and humane couduct of the Civil War 
in England forms the most striking contrast to the cruelly of the Royalists, 
Of the severity of the Covenanters in Scotland. The horrors of the la Vended: 
insurrection were anticipated in the massacres of Montrose’s followers; and 
the Avyades of the Loire arc not without a parallel in the atrocious revenge 
of the popular faction (2). 

Kor was it any peculiarity in the national character which stamped its 
singular and honourable features on the English Rebellion. The civil wars 
of York and Lancaster, not a century and a half before, had been distinguished 
by a degree of ferocious cruelty, to which a parallel is liardly to be found 
even in the terrific annals of the French Revolution; prisoners of every rank 
were uniformly nias.sacred in cold blood after the action was over; a leader 
of one of the faclioiLs did not scruple to murder, with his ow n hands, the 
youthful prince w horn fortune had placed in his puw er ; and the savage orders 
to give no quarter, which the French revolutionary government issued to 
their armies, but the humanity of its commanders refused to execute, were 
deliberately acted upon, fur a course of years, by bodies of Englisluuen upon 
each other (3). 

th°h“n«. I'nmaneand temperate spirit of the English Rebellion, must 

cmt”* be ascribed to the circumstances iu which the contest 
ucbdiion. began in that country, — the rights previously acquired, the privi- 
leges long exorcised, the attachments descending from a remote age, the mo- 
deration llow'ing from the possession of freeilom. It was disgraced by no 
violent innovations, because it arose among a people attached by long habit to 
old institutions. It was followed by no proscriptions, because it was headed by 
the greater part of the iuteliigence of the stale, and not abandoned to the pas- 

fl) XI. I36i xU. Boine, i. (3) Lac. Pr. Hitt, ii. SSs Home, Hi. 30S< 910* 

Lamp’s Scotlaod, iii. 218. 219. LainSi 335* 
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sions of the populace. It was distinguished by singular moderation in the use 
of power, because it was conducted by men to whom its eiercisc bad long 
been habitual; it was attended by little confiscation of property, because 
among its ranks were to be found a large portion of the wealth of the kingdom. 
The remarkable moderation of public opinion, which has ever since dis- 
tinguished this country from the neighbouring states, and attracted equal 
attention among foreigners (f) as ourselves (2), has arisen from the continued 
operation of the same circumstances. 

The importance of these circumstances will best be appreciated, and their 
application to the French Uevolution understood, by reviewing the past 
history of that country. 

provinces of the Roman empire, Gaul, upon the 
irruption of the barbarous nations, was sunk in the lowest stage of 
efleminacy and degradation. So early as the time of Tacitus, the decay in the 
military courage of the people had bwome conspicuous; and before the fall 
of the empire, it was found to be impossible to recruit the legions among its 
enervated inhabitants. Slavery, like a cancer, bad consumed the vitals of 
the state; patrician wealth bad" absorbed plebeian industry; the race of in- 
dependent freemen had disappeared, and in their room had sprung up a 
swarm of ignoble dependenLs upon absent proprietors. These miserable in- 
habitants were oppressed to the greatest degree by the Roman governors ; they 
were rigidly excluded from every ofiice of trust, civil or military. The whole 
freemen in the province only amounted to five hundred Giousand men ; and 
the capitation-tax, in the time of Constantine, is said to have amounted to the 
enormous sum of nine pounds sterling for each free citizen. Under this iron 
despotism, population in the provinces rapidly declined; the slaves went off 
with every invader, and swelled the ranks of the northern conquerors; and 
while the numbers of the people steadily increased among the free inhabitants 
of the German forests, the human race was fast disappearing in the opulent 
provinces of the Roman empire (3). 

National character, as might easily have been anticipated, rapidly declined 
under the combined infiuence of these degrading circumstances. The inha- 
bitants of Gaul were considered by the northern nations, in the sixth century, 
as uniting all the vices of human nature — the cruelty of barlwrism with the 
cowardice of opulence — the cringing of slaves with the arrogance of tyrants 
— the falsehood of civilized with the brutality of savage life. They could 
apply no stronger epithet of contumely on an enemy, than to call him a 
Roman (i). 

con.™r« b, MTien the barbarians, at the close of the fourth century, broke in 

•he rnakj. jjj sjjeg upoti the Western empire, they found the whole land 
in the hands of a few great families, who cultivated their ample possessions 
by means of slaves. The province of Gaul was no exception to this deplorable 
state, the natural and miserable termination of corrupted opulence. Their 
barbarian conquerors, however, did not at once seize the whole of the 
vanquished lands : The Burgundians and Visigoths took two-thirds of their 
respective conquests; and although the proportion seized by the franks is 
not distinctly mentioned, it is evident that they occupied the largest portion 
of the lands of Gaul. The lauds left in the hands of the Roman proprietors 
were termed allodial, which, for a considerable time, were distinguishable 
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from Ihe military csl.ilcs by whicli they were surrounded; but the depressed 
eondilion of the ancient inhabitants is abundantly proved by the fact, that 
the fine for the death of a common Frank was fixed at 200 solidi, and that 
of a Homan proprietor at tOO. liy degrees the distinction between barbarian 
and Homan became still more marked ; the allodial properties were gradually 
either seized by Ihe military chieftains in their neighbourhood, or ranked, 
for the sake of security, under their protection; the feeble descendants of tho 
corrupted empire yielded to the energetic cITorls of barbarian independence, 
and by the eleventh century the revolution in the landed property was com- 
plete, except in the southern provinces, and the name of Gaul merged in 
that of France (1 }. 

'”frir.?iu'r military followers of Clovis, like all the other German tribes, 
ICilki. ' ' were strongly attached to the principles of freedom. They respected 
his military talents, and willingly followed his victorious standard; but they 
considered themselves as his equals rather than his subjects, and were not 
afraid to dare his resentment, when the period of military command was 
over. When the spoil was divided at Soissons, Clovis begged that a particular 
vase might be set aside for his use. The army having expressed their ac- 
quiescence, a single soldier exclaimed, “ You shall have nothing here but 
what falls to your share by lot,” and struck the precious vessel with his 
battle-axe. The conquest of Gaul spread these independent warriors, who 
did not exceed many thousands in nnml>er, over Ihe ample provinces of that 
extensive country, and their annual assemblies in spring gave rise to tho 
celebrated Chanip-dc-Mai, long revered as the rudiments of French liberty. 
Hut the difficulty of assembling a body so widely dispersed was soon severely 
felt; the new proprietors early became occupied by the interest of their 
separate estates, and disliked the burdensome attendance in the convoca- 
tions; the monarchs ceased, to summon their unwilling followers; and tho 
successors of Clovis gradually freed themselves from all dependence on tho 
ancient founders of their monarchy (2). 

Roll The power of the monarch, liowcvcr, in barbarous ages, can be 
Fiiirfini. j-endcred paramount only by the possession of great military qua- 
lities ; the ease and luxury of a court rapidly extinguish the vigour which is 
requisite for its maintenance. The mayors of Ihe palace soon usurped the 
royal authority ; and a succession of monarchs, distinguished by the emphatic 
name of Hois Faineans, rendered the sovereign contemptible even in the 
eyes of a degenerate people. The victories of Charles Martel, the genius of 
Charlemagne, for a lime averted the degradation of Ihe throne; but with 
their exertions Ihe royal authority declined (3); the great projirielors every 
where usurped the prerogatives of the crown, and France was divided into a 
number of separate principalities,' each in a great measure independent of 
its neighbour, and waging war and administering justice of its own authority. 

'S more remarkable than the rapid and early degeneracy 
cK*°^ of barbarous slates. No sooner arc they settled on the vanquished 
lands, than they adopt the vices and sink into Ihe elTeminacy of 
their subjects; the energy of the barbarian character is lost with the neces- 
sity which created it; and Ihe descendants of the conquerors cannot, in a 
fevv generations, be distinguished from those of the vanquished people. This 
truth was signally exemplified in the early history of the French monarchy. 
Even during the reign of Charlemagne, the inherent weakness of a barbarous 
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age was percepliblc : all tlie splomlotir of his talents, ail the e^sperienre of 
his armies, eot:ld only throw a temporary lustre over his empire; the cITorls 
of a few thousand freemen were lost amidst the degradation of many million* 
of slaves; and the conqueror of the Western World had the morlilication, 
before his death, of perceiving the rapid progress of the decay which was so 
soon destined to prostrate his empire. It is public freedom and general intel- 
ligence alone which can enable the human race to withstand the influence 
of too rapid prosperity; which can long continue in ages of civilisation the 
energy and courage of barbarous times; and, by providing for the incessant 
elevation of those classes who have been bred under the discipline of adver- 
sity, furnish a more durable antidote to the growing depravity of prosperous 
times (f). 

ludiuoiu. The weakness of the empire at once appeared upon the death of 
the victorious monarch. Instantly, as if by enchantment, the fabric 
fell to pieces; separated into detached dominions, all means of mutual sup- 
port were lost, and pusillanimous millions yielded almost without a struggle 
to the ravages of contcm|)tible enemies. The Normans, the Huns, the Saracens, 
pressed the difl'erent frontiers; a swarm of savage barbarians overspread tho 
plains of Germany, and threatened the total extirpation of the inhabitants; 
the Northmen ascended every navigablestream, and from their shallow boats 
spread flames and devastation through the interior of France, llieh and 
poor were alike incapable of exerting themselves to avert the common cala- 
mity; villages were burnt, captives carried off, castles destroyed in every 
province, without the slightest elfort at resistance; and while the uncon- 
quered tribes of Germany boldly united, under Olho, to drive back the ter- 
rible scourge of the Hungarian horse, the degenerate inhabitants of the Ho- 
man provinces were unable to repel the detached inroads of the Norman 
pirates (2). 

priMia xhe first circumstance which restored the military courage of tho 
MiVnobiM. inhabitants of France, after the decline of the dynasty of Charle- 
magne, was the private wars of the nobles, and the universal fortification of 
the castles, arising from the weakness of the throne. It is thus that the great- 
est human evils correct themselves, and that the excess of misery ultimately 
occasions its alleviation. Deprived of any thing like support from the govern- 
ment, and driven to their own resources for protection, the landed proprie- 
tors were compelled to arm their followers, and strengthen their castles, now 
become their oidy refuge. Military skill was restored with the use of arms ; 
courage revived from confidence in its defences; a race of men arose inured 
to war from their infancy, aud strong in the consciousness of superior 
prowess. In the interior of the castles, arms were the only employment, and 
the recounting of military exjiloits the sole amusement of the age; the words 
chivalry and courtesy, still attest the virtues which were learned by the 
mounted knights, and which were considered peculiar to those who had been * 
bred up in the courts of the barons. The wretchedness and sufltring of those 
ages have produced the most dignified features of modern manners. From 
the degraded followers of the Garlovingian kings, have sprung the heroic _ 
nobility of F’rance; from centuries of war and rapine, the generous courage 
of modern warfare; from the dissolution of regal authority, the pride aud 
independence of feudal nobility (3). 

But it was only the nobles or landed proprietors who were renovated by 
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these intestine divisions; the serfs who cultivated the ground, the burgesses 
who frequented the towns, were retained in the most degraded and abject 
state ; the Franks lived in their, castles, surrounded by their armed followers 
in solitary independence ; the Gauls, unarmed and unprotected, toiled in the 
fields, alike exposed to rapine and incapable of resistance. The jealousy of 
their superiors denied them the use of arms ; the fatal superiority of the 
knights, in actual waifare, rendered revolt hopeless : frequently, during the 
eleventh century, the miseries of the peasantry drove them to extremities, 
and led to bloody contests with the nobles ; but in no one instance were they 
successful, and they returned to their ploughs, depressed by suffering, or dis- 
heartened by defeat (1). 

Riseorthe The first ray which broke in upon the gloom of the middle ages, 
on the continent of Europe, came from the boroughs, — “an exe- 
crable institution,” say the old historians, “ by which slaves are encouraged 
to become free, and forget llie allegiance they owe to their masters.” The first 
corporation in France arose about lialf a century after the English conquest, 
and they were brought into general use by Louis the Fat, to serve as a counter- 
poise to the power of tlic nobles. Rouen and Falaise, the first incorporated 
boroughs of Normandy, enjoyed tlieir privileges by a grant from Philip Au- 
gustus, about the year 1207. Prior to that time the states of the duchy were 
composed entirely of nobles and clergy. The kings, however, early sensible 
of the importance of these communities as a bulwark against the encroach- 
ments of the nobles, procured a law, by which, if a slave escaped from his 
master, and bought a house in a borough, and lived there a year without 
being reclaimed, he gained his freedom, — a custom which seems to have pre- 
vailed equally in France, Scotland, and England. From this cause, joined to 
the natural influence of mutual protection and extended intercourse, bo- 
rouglis every where became the cradles of freedom ; although the nobles still 
looked upon them with such contempt, that, by the feudal law, the superior 
was debarred from marrying his female ward to a burgess or villain. But, 
notwithstanding their growing importance, the boroughs were incapable of 
offering any effectual resistance, for many ages, to the power of the nobles, 
from their want of skill in the use of arras, to which their superiors were 
habituated, — a distinction of incalculable importance in an age when violence 
was universal, and nothing but the military profession held in any esteem (2). 
Gr.iit fo.- The two circumstances which had mainly fostered the spirit of 
diiorin. freedom in England, were the extraordinary power of the sove- 
reign, and the independent spirit of the commoners, both the immediate con- 
sequence of the Norman conquest. In France, the reverse of both these 
peculiarities took place ; the dignity of the throne was tost in the ascendency of 
the nobles, and the spirit of the people extinguished by the grasp of feudal 
power. For a series of ages the monarchy of France was held together by the 
feeblest tenu^ : The Dukes of Normandy, the Counts of Toulouse, the Dukea 
nf Burgundy, and the Dukes of Bretagne, resembled rather independent 
sovereigns than feudal vassals, and the real dominion of the throne, before 
the time of Louis XI, seldom extended beyond the vicinity of the capital. In 
moments of danger, when the great vassals assembled their retainers, the 
King of France could still muster a mighty host, but with the transitory alarm 
the forces of tlie monarchy melted away; the military vassals retired after 
the period of their service was expired, and the leader of a hundred thou- 
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sand men was frequently baffled, after a campaign of a few weeks, by the gar- 
rison of an insignificant fortress (1). 

w.nt of But the circumstance of all others the most prejudicial to the 
liberty of France, was the exclusive use of arms by the higher 
orders, and the total absence of that middling class in the armies, who con- 
stituted not loss the strength of the English forces than the support of the 
English monarchy. Before the time of Charles Yl, the jealousy of the nobles 
had never allowed the peasants to be instructed in the use of arms, in conse- 
quence of which they had no archers, or disciplined infantry, to oppose to 
their enemies, and were obliged to seek in the mountains of Genoa for cross- 
bowmen, to withstand the terrible yeomanry of England. The defeats of Crecy 
and Poitiers, of Morat and Granson, were the consequence of this infe- 
riority ; not that the natives of France were inferior in natural bravery to the 
Englisli or the Swiss, but that their armies, being composed entirely of the 
military tenants, had no force to oppose to the steady and experienced infan- 
try, which in every age has formed ilie peculiar strength of a free people. 
Warned by these disasters, tlie French government, by an ordinance in 1394, 
ordered the peasantry throughout the whole country to be instructed in the 
use of the bow, and the pernicious practice of games of hazard to be exchanged 
for matches at archery. Tliey made rapid progress in the new exercises, and 
would soon have rivalled the English bow men ; but the jealousy of the nobles 
took the alarm at the increasing energy of the lower orders. Martial exer- 
cises were prohibited, games of hazard re-established, the people lost their 
courage from want of confidence in themselves, and the defeat of Azincourl 
was the consequence (2). 

Uiwrr Vi- The circumstances which first awakened the genuine democratic 
spirit in France, were tlie misery and anarchy arising from the 
English wars. During these disastrous contests, in which the French 
armies were so frequently worsted, and military license, w ith all its horrors, 
for above a century wasted the heart of the country, the power of tlie nobles 
was for a time destroyed, and the extremities of distress roused the courage 
of the peasantry. Abandoned by their natural protectors, pillaged by bands 
of licentious soldiers, driven to desperation by^sufiering, and excited by the 
prospect of general plunder, the populace every where flew to arms, and 
the insurrection of the /acjacric anticipated the horrors of the French Hevo- 
lution. Tlie cITecl of the despotic government of preceding ages became then 
conspicuous : Unlike the moderate reforms of the English barons, who them- 
selves contended for freedom, the French peasantry fell at once into tlie hor- 
rors of popular licentiousness. The features, the well-known features of 
servile war, appeared ; the gentry, hated for their tyranny, were every where 
exposed to the violence of popular rage; and instead of meeting with the 
regard due to their past dignity, became on that account only the object of 
more wanton insult to the peasantry. They were hunted like wild beasts, 
and put to the sword without mercy; their castles consumed by fire; their 
wives and daughters ravished or murdered; and the savages proceeded so 
far as to impale their enemies, and roast them alive over a slow fire. But 
tlicsc eflbrts were as impotent as they were ferocious. The nobles combined 
for their common defence ; the peasantry, unacquainted with arms, and 
destitute of discipline, could not withstand the shock of the feudal cavalry; 
and the licentiousness of the people was repressed, after ono-lialf of the 
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population of Fiance had fallen a prey to the sword, or the pestilence which 
followed the wars of Edward the Third (f). 

Tl>e misery occasioned by these contests, however, excited a spirit 
‘•>e disasters in which it originated. Nations, 
like individuals, are frequently improved in the school of adver- 
sity; and if the causes of the greatest advances in our social condition are 
investigated, they may often be traced back to those long periods 

«*l''eniity of disaster. Hefore 
the death of Edward the Third, the soldiers of France, from constant practice 
had become superior to those of England; and the courage of the nation! 
debMcd by centuries of Roman servitude, was restored amidst the agonies of 
civil dissension. The spirit of freedom was communicated to the boroughs 
the only refuge from insult (2), which had greatly swelled in importance 
during the devastation of the country, and emanating from the opulent cities 
dLtructlon ’ aristocracy both of France and England with 

liberty of France and Flanders, to use a military expression, 

1 “’T. 1 oblique front; the wealthy cities of the Nethcr- 

lands took the lead; Pans Rouen, and Lyons, were next brought into action; 
and all the boroughs of the south of France were ready, at the first success, 
to join the bands of the confederates. The firmness of Ghent, and the victory 
of BrugM roused the democratic spirit through all the adjoining kingdoms ; 
the nobihty of all Europe took the alarm, and the invasion of Flanders by the 
chivalry of France, was conducted on the same principles, and for the same 
object, as the invasion of Franee by the allies in 1793. But the period was 
not yet arrived when the citizens of towns could successfully contend with 
the forces of the aristocracy. In vain the burghers of Flanders' routed their 
own barons, and with a foree of sixty thousand men besieged the nobles of 
their territory in Oudcnardc. The steel-clad squadrons of the French gen- 
darmerie pierced their serried bands, and the victory of Rosbecq crushed 
the liberties of France for four centuries. The French municipal bodies 
among w horn the ferments had already begun, lost all hope when the burghers 
of Handers \\ere overihrown, and resigned Ihemselves, without a struggle 
to a fate, which, in the circumstances of the world, appeared inevitable! 
Twenty thousand armed citizens awaited the return of the victorious mo- 
narch into Paris; but the display of the burgher force came too late to 
protect public freedom (3) ; their leaders were imprisoned and executed 
and the erection of the Bastille, in 1389, marked the commencement of a 
long period of servitude, which only its destruction in 1789 was intended 
to terminate. 

^ The struggles of the people in France, in the reign of Charles M, like the 
Revolution four centuries after, were totaUy distinct, both in character and 
object, from the efforts of the English in support of their liberties. The 
Norman barons extorted the great charter at Runnymede : the French pea- 
santry formed the insurrection of the Jacquerie; the French boroughs alone 
supported the confederacy of Ghent. In the one case the barons inarched 
at the head of the popular class, and stipulated for themselves and their 
inferiors the privileges of freedom ; in the other, the nobles generally joined 
the throne, and combined to suppress a spirit which threatened their exclu- 
sive privileges. Moderation and humanity distinguished the first; cruelty and 
exasperation disgraced the last. So early in the history of the tw o countries 
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were iheir popular commolions marked by the charaeicr which has ever 
since distinguished Ihom, and so strongly has the force of cxlcrnal circum- 
stances impressed the same stomp upon the efforts of the people in the most 
remote ages (I). 

Various circumstances conspired after this period to check the growth of 
public freedom, and to preserve those high aristocratic powers in France 
which ultimately led to the Revolution. 

Gr««t frtt* I. The French monarchy, during the feudal ages, was rather a 
Th«V”' confederacy of separate states than a single government. The great 
cntci. vassals exercised all the real powers of sovereignty independent of 
any foreign control, those of coining money, waging private war, and judging 
exclusively in civil eauses. They were exempt from all public tribute except 
the feudal aids, and subject to no general legislative control. The conse- 
quences of this were in the highest degree important. No common necessity, 
the dread of no common enemy, compelled the great vassals to court the 
popular assistance, or arm their tenantry against the throne. The vast power 
which the Conquest gave to the crown in England at once curl)cd the tur- 
bulence of the barons, established one general law throughout the realm, 
and induced the nobles, for their own support, to arm the yeomanry. The 
weakness of the throne in France enabled the great vassals to usurp the 
powers of sovereignty, broke down into separate and provincial customs the , 
general law of the country, and cunrincd the use of arms to the landed 
gentlemen and their military retainers. Separate interests, endless conten- 
tions, and domestic warfare, occupied the whole attention of the nobility. 

No common concerns, the preservation of no common privileges, no general 
danger, cemented the disunited body. The monarchy grew grey in years 
without its subjects having experienced the feelings, or been actuated by the 
interests, or wielded the power, of an united people (2). 

bloody wars with England, which lasted, with 
»*r>. hardly any intermission, for one hundred and twenty years, were 
fatal to the growth of commercial or manufacturing industry in France, and 
to the independent spirit which naturally arises from it. The influence of 
war was chiefly felt in England by the increased demand for domestic in- 
dustry, the prospects of plunder which continental expeditions affordt^d, 
and the high wages which were offered to rouse the energy of the yeo- 
manry (5). The English invasions were contemplated in France with very 
different feelings ; defeat and disgrace to the nobles; plunder and devastation 
to the burghers; misery and starvation to the peasantry. After the feudal 
nobility were destroyed in the held of Azincourt, the whole bonds of society 
were loosened; every castle or stronghold was fortified and became the 
residence of a partisan, generally as formidable to his countrymen as his 
enemies; warfare and rapine universally prevailed; and the miserable 
peasants, driven into walled towns for protection, could only venture into • 
the fields to cultivate the ground, with scouts stationed on the tops of the , 
steeples to warn them of the approach of danger. The consequences of this 
insecurity may still be seen in the total absence of cottages in all the north 
and east of Franco, as contrasted with the humble but comfortable dwellings 
which every where rise among the green fields and wooded landscape of 
England. Commercial opulence, the best nursery of freedom in civilized 
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times, was CTtinpuished during these disastrous contests; industry anni- 
hilated by the destruction of its produce, and the total insecurity of its 
reward ; violence became universal, because it alone led to distinction. It 
was by high pecuniary sacrifices that mercenaries were obtained from foreign 
states; the Scottish auxiliaries stemmed the progress of disaster at Crevant 
and Vemeuil; and the great military monarchy of France was compelled to 
seek for protection from the arms of a barbarous people. During such 
public calamities the growth of freedom was cfrcctnally stopped; and the 
wTetched inhabitants, driven to struggle, year after year, for their existence 
with foreign and domestic enemies, bad neither leisure to contemplate the 
blessings of liberty, nor means to acquire the wealth which could render it * 
of value (f). 

sianjin; HI. Whcn tho cntluisiasm of the Maid of Orleans, the valour of the 
*™*“' nobles, and the domestic dissensions of England, had driven these 
hated invaders from their shores, the numerous bands of armed men in every 
part of the kingdom exposed the people to incessant depredation, and impe- 
riously called for some vigorous exertion of the royal authority. From this ne- 
cessity arose the Companies of Ordonnance of Charles VII, the first example in 
modern Europe of a standing abmv. These companies, which at first consisted 
only of sixteen thousand infantry and nine thousand cavalry, soon gave the 
crown a decisive superiority over the feudal mill tia, and beingalways embodied 
and ready for action, proved more than a match for the slow and uncertain ar- 
maments of the nobles. From this period the influence of the crown in France 
steadily increased; a series offortunate accidents united the principal fiefs to 
the monarchy; and neither among the feudal barons, nor the burgher forces, - 
could any counterpoise be found to its authority. The tumultuary array of 
feudal power, which is only occasionally called out, and very imperfectly 
disciplined, can never maintain a contest of any duration with a small force 
of regular soldiers who have acquired skill in the use of arms, and adhere to 
their colours equally through adverse as prosperous fortune. But to this 
inherent weakness in the feudal forces, was superadded in France the total 
want of any popular support to thenobles. The burghers, depressed and in- 
sulted by the privileged classes, could not be expected to join in their sup- 
port; the peasants, unaccustomed to the use of arms, aud galled by the recol- 
lection of rapine and injury, were both unable to combine against tho 
throne (2), and unwilling to humble a power from which they themselves 
stood in need of protection. Hence, in a short time, the crown acquired 
despotic authority; and Louis XI, with a regular force of only twenty-four 
thousand infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry, was absolute master of his 
dominions. 

Miiiury of IV. The peculiar situation of France, in the midst of the great mi- 
tu. mua>. ]j(gfy monarchies of Europe, led to the constant maintenance of a 
large standing army, and perpetuated the preponderance thus acquired by 
the throne. I'pon the decay of feudal manners, consequent on the progress of 
luxury and the destruction of the infiuence of the nobles, which resulted from 
the introduction of fire-arms, no jiowcr remained in the state capable of 
withstanding the regular forces of the monarchy. The nobles llockeil to'Paris 
to share in the splendour of the court, or join In the pleasures of the metro- 
polis; the peasantry, undisciplined and depressed by their superiors, and 
buried in ignorance, lost the remembrance even of the name of freedom. 
The wars with England, however, had revived the military spirit, not only 
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'among tho nobles, but the common people; the political events which fol- 
lowed, gave this spirit its natural direction, and France speedily appeared 
as a conquering power. The courage and energy of the nation rapidly fol- 
lowed this new line of ambition ; the sovereign was permitted to increase the 
forces, which led the van in so brilliant a career; and the people, intoxicated 
by the conquests of Charles VHl and Francis 1, forgot both the disasters which 
followed their transient success, and the decisive ascendency which they gave 
to the government. The desire of military glory, fed by repeated triumphs, 
became the prevailing passion of the nation; the States-General, which, for 
half a century, had nearly acquired the authority of the English Parliaments, 
gradually fell into desuetude, and were abandoned, not so much from the en- 
croachments of the crown as the neglect of the people. For nearly two hundred 
years before the commencement of the Revolution, they had never once been 
assembled, and the nation, dazzled by tlie pageant of military success, silently 
resigned to the crown the whole real powers of government (1). 
priviir(n.«f V. Froiii the earliest times, the distinction between patrician and 
u>c soiiim;. plebeian, between noble and base-born, had been established in 
France; and, by an unhappy custom, this privilege descended to all the 
children, instead of being confined, as in England, to the eldest son. The con- 
sequence was', a complete separation of the higher and lower orders, and the 
establishment of a line of demarcation, w hich neither talent, enterprise, nor 
success, was able to pass. “ It is a terrible thing,” says Pascal, “ to reflect on 
the effect of rank; it gives to a child, newly born, a degree of consideration, 
which half a century of labour and virtue could not procure.” Of all the cir- 
cumstances in the early history of France, there was none which had a more 
powerful effect than this, in determining the character of the Revolution. ' 
F.iinrrof ' I. The REFORMATION, SO important in its consequences in other 
states, failed of producing any material effects in France, from the 
f™dc». scanty numbers of tbe class who were fitted to receive its doctrines. 
In the maritime and commercial cities on tlie western coast, it struck its 
roots; but the peasantry of tho country were too' ignorant, the nobles of the 
metropolis too profligate, to embrace its precepts. The contest between the 
contending parties was disgraced by the most inhuman atrocities : the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew was unparalleled in horror till the Revolution arose, 
and forty thoupnd persons were murdered in different parts of Franco, in 
pursuance of thb perfidious order of the court. Nor were the proceedings of 
the Huguenots more distinguished by moderation or forbearance; their early 
insurrections were attended by a general destruction of houses, property, and 
human life ; and the hideous features of a servile war disgraced the first efforts 
of religious freedom. But it was in vain that the talents ofColigni, the gene- 
rosity of Henry, the wisdom of Sully, supported their cause; the party which 
they formed in the nation was too small, their influence on the public mind 
too inconsiderable, to furnish the means of lasting success; and the monarch, 
who had reached the throne by the efforts of tlie Protestants, was obliged 
to consolidate his power, by embracing the faith of his adversaries. France 
was not enslaved, because sbe remained Catholic; but she remained Catholic, 
because she was enslaved : the seeds of religious freedom were sown with no 
sparing hand, and profusely watered by the blood of martyrs; but the soil 
was not fitted for their reception, and the shoots, though fair at first, were 
soon withered by the blasts of despotism. The history of her Reformation, as 
the annals of its suppression in Spain, exhibits tho fruitless struggles of par- 

■(I) lUllam, i. 2}fl. Hahlr, Villicn, ii. 13). . 
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(ini freedom ■with Rener.'il servitude; of loral intelligenee wilh public ipno- 
rance; of the energy of advanced civilisation with the force of long-establislicd 
despotism. The contest arose too soon for the interests of freedom, and too 
late for the reformation of power ; the last spark of liberty expired in France 
with the capture of la Rochelle; and two centuries of unrelepting oppression 
were required to awaken the people generally, to a sense of the value of 
those blessings which their ancestors had forcibly torn from their Huguenot 
brethren (1). 

But the influence of despotism in modern times cannot permanently 
extinguish the light of reason. The press has provided in the end an antidote 
to the worst species of government, except, perhaps, that which arises from 
its own abuse; its inilucnce on every other oppression may be slow, but it is 
progressive, and ultimately irresistible. In vain the monarchs of Francestu- 
diously degraded the lower orders; in vain they covered the corruption of 
despotism by (he splendour of military glory ; in vain they encouraged science, 
and rewarded art, and sought to (urn the flood of genius into the narrow 
channels of regulated ambition; the vigour of thought outstripped the fetters 
of power; the energy of civilisation broke the bonds of slavery. The middling 
ranks, in the progress of time, became conscious of their importance; (he 
restrictions of feudal manners revolting to men enlightened by the progress 
of knowledge; the chains of ancient servitude insupportable to those who 
felt the rising ambition of freedom. Not the embarrassment of the finances, 
not the corruption of the court, not the sufferings of the peasantry, brought 
about the Revolution, for they arc to be found matched in many countries, 
dislurlted by no convulsions; but the hateful pride of the aristocracy, based 
' on centuries of exclusive power, and galling to an age of ascending ambi- 
tion (2^. 

TItc extraordinary character of the French Revolution therefore 
arose, not from any peculiarities in the disposition of the people, 
Toiuiion, or any faults exclusively owing to the government, but the weight 
of the despotism which had preceded, and the magnitude of (he changes which 
were to follow it. It was distinguished by violence, and stained with blond, 
because it originated chiefly with the labouring classes, and partook of the 
savage features of a servile revolt; it totally subverted the institutions of the 
country, because it condensed within a few years (he changty which should 
have taken place in as many centuries; it speedily fell undepthe direction of 
the most depraved of the people, because its guidance was early abandoned 
• by the higher to the lower orders; it led to a general spoliation of property, 
because it was founded on an universal insurrection of (he poor against (he 
rich. France would have done less at (he Revolution, if she had done more 
before it; she would not have so unmercifully unsheathed thesword to govern, 
if she had not so lung been governed by thesword; she would not have fallen, 
for years, under the guillotine of the populace, if she had not groaned, for 
centuries, under the fetters of the nobility. 

B-nrOrui It is ill poriods of apparent disaster, during the suffering of wholo 
generations, that the greatest improvements on human character 
•uitcri.it, jijjyg jjppu effected, and a foundation laid for those changes which 
ultimately prove most benefleial to the species. The wars of (he Heptarchy, 
the Norman Conquest, the Contests of the Roses, the Great Rebellion, are ap- 
parently the most disastrous periods of our annals; those in w hich civil discord 
was most furious, and public suffering most universal. Yet these are precisely 

(l) Lac. Uuerro de Itellfion, it. SO, SOOi SID, (S) Hinrot, 92, 99. 
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ihc periods in which its peculiar temper was (?ivcn to the English character, 
and the greatest addition made to the causes of English prosperity; in w hich 
courage arose out of the extremity of misfortune, national union out of 
foreign oppression, public cmanci|)alion out of aristocratic di.sscnsion, general 
freedom out of regal ambition. The national character which we now possess, 
the public benefits we now enjoy, the freedom by w hich w e arc distinguished, 
the energy by which we arc sustained, arc in a great measure owing to the 
renovating storms which have, in former ages, passed over our country. 
The darkest periods of French annals, in like manner, those of the successors 
of Charlemagne, of the English wars, of the contests of religion, of the des- 
potism of the Bourbons, are probably Ihc ones which have formed the most 
honourable features of the French character; which have engrafted on the 
slavish habits of Roman servitude, the generous courage of modern chivalry ; 
on the passive submission of feudal ignorance, the impetuous valour of vic- 
torious patriotism; which have extricated, from the collision of opinion, the 
pow ers of thought ; and nursed, amidst the corruption of despotism, the seeds 
of liberty. Through all the horrors of the Revolution, the same bcnclicial law 
of Nature may be discerned; and the annals of its career will not be thrown 
away, if, amidst the greatest calamities, they teach confidence in thotVisdom 
which governs, and inspire haired at the vices which desolate, the world. 
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ARGUJIENT. 

Proximate Causes of the Revolution— The general Rise of the Lower Orders arising from the 
general prosperity of France, and the fetters on the Middling Orders—Dcslruction of the 
powers of the great Feudatories — Military spirit of the People— Philosophy and Literature 
—Slate of the Church— Privileges of ihe Noblesse— Taxation- State of the labouring Poor- 
Feudal Services— Administration of Justice— Royal Prerogative— Corruption at Court in 
prior Reigns — Kmbarrassmeiila of Finance— American ar— <>erman discipline— Excessive 
passion for innovation— Equally among the Nobles as the People— Character of Louis \YI. 
— Mnurepns, his tirst Minister — .Aided by Turgot, Nccker, and Maleshcrbcs^Their proposed 
Reforms- Opposed by the Nobles— Death of Maurepas, and dissolution of his Ministry- 
Queen Marie Anloinetle— Vergennes, Minister— A'alonne’s plans of Finance— They fail— 
—Assembly of the Notables— Rricnne, Archbishop of Toulouse. Minister— Slatcs-Ccncral 
demanded— Ineffeciua^ struggle with the Parliaments— Crowing spirit of the People- Coup 
d'etat of Brienne— Fails — Convocation of (he Statos>Gcneral agreed to— Necker's return — 
Me doubles the Tiers-Klal— Opening of the States-General fixed (or May, i?89 — General 
discussion on the projected clianges— The elections, and temper of (be people— Eflcct of 
these concessions of Neckcr— Napoleon's opinion on them— Rodections on the difference 
between the lore of freedom and Ibclove of power— The lligherOrdcrs headed (he Revolution. 

“ The people,” says the grcalcst of French statesmen, “ never revolt from 
fickleness, or the mere desire of change. It is Ihe impatience of suflcriiig 
which alone has this cITcct (1),” Subsequent events have not falsiticd Ihe 
maxim of Sully, (hough they have shown that if requires modilicatien. If 
the condition of the lower orders in France, anterior to Ihe Revolution, is 
examined, it will not be deemed surprising that a convulsion should have 
arisen; and, if humanity secs much to deplore in the calamities it produced, 
it will tind much cause for consolation in the grievances it has removed. 

(1) SuUj, j. I3J, . < 
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The observation of the Frencli statesman, however, is true only in refe- 
rence to the commencement of revolutionary troubles. The people, over a 
whole country, never pass from a state of quiescence to one of tumult, with- 
out the experience of practical grievances. Disturbances never assume the 
magnitude of revolutions, unless these grievances affect the great body of the 
citizens. But when the minds of men have been once set adoat by successful 
resistance, subsequent innovations are made from mere temporary causes;— 
the restlessness following high excitation ; tbe distress consequent on sus- 
pended credit; the audacity arising from unpunished crime. “ The people,” 
said Robespierre, “ will as soon revolt without oppression, as the ocean will 
heave in billows without the wind.” — “ True,” replied Vergniaud, “ but wave 
after wave will roll upon the shore, after the fury of the winds is stilled.” 

disaffection which prevailed in France, 
fKiion." anterior to the Revolution, is a sufficient indication that causes 
were in operation affecting all classes in the state. Temporary distress occa- 
sions passing seditions; local grievances excite partial discontent; but ge- 
neral and long-continued suffering alone can produce a steady and extended 
resistance. 

In France, at the convocation of the States-General, the desire for change 
was universal, excepting in part of the privileged orders. The cruelty of the 
'Jacobins, and the precipitate measures of the Constituent As.sembly, snbse- •' 
qucntly produced a very great division of opinion, and lighted the ffames of 
civil war in Lyons and la Vendee; but, in the beginning, one universal voice 
in favour of freedom was heard from Calais to the Pyrenees. The nobles, for 
the most iwrt, returned members in the interest of their order; the dignified 
clergy did the same; but the Tiers-Klat, and the cures, unanimously sup- 
ported the cause of independence. The bitter rancour, which subsequent in- . 
justice produced, between the clergy and the supporters of the Revolution, 
was unknown in its earlier stages; the Tennis Court oath found no warmer 
supporters than in the solitudes of la Vendee ; and the first body who joined 
the commons in their stand against the throne, were the representatives of 
Uie ordinary clergy of France (1). 

Without doubt, the observation of a modem philosopher is well founded, 
that the march of civilisation necessarily produces a collision between the 
aristocratic and the popular cla.sscs, in every advancing community. Power 
founded in conquest, privileges handed down from barbarous ages, preroga- 
tives suited to periods of anarchy, arc incom|>atiblc with the rising desires 
springing from the tranquillity and opulence of civilized life. One or other 
must yield; the power of the noblesse must extinguish the rising importance 
of the commons, or it must be modilieil by their exertions. But it is not 
necessary that this change should be effected by a revolution. It is quite 
possible that it may be accomplished so gradually, as not only to produce 
no convulsion, but be felt only by its vivifying and beneficial effects ujion 
society. It is sudden innovation which brings about the catastrophe; the 
rapidity of the descent which converts the stream into a cataract (2). 

UnMiiPf Situated in the centre of European civilisation, it was impos- 
wV-iSL’. sible that France, in the eighteenth century, could escape the 
general tendency toward free institutions. Ilow despotic soever 
her government may have been ; how powerful her armies; how haughty her 
nobility, the natural progress of opulence, joined to the force of philosophical 
enquiry, spread an unruly spirit among the middling ranks. The strength 
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of the government, by suppressing private wars, and affording tolerable se- 
curity to the fruits of industry, accelerated the period of a reaction against 
itself. The burghers, after the enjoyment of centuries of repose, and tlie 
acquisition of a competent share of wealth, felt indignant at the barriers 
which prevented them from rising into the higher ranks of society; the en- 
terprising, conscious of powers suited to elevated stations, repined at their 
exclusion from ofDccs of trust or importance; the studious, imbued with the 
spirit of ancient freedom, contrasted the brilliant career of talent in the re- 
publics of antiquity, witli its fettered walk in modern times. \I1 classes, 
except the privileged ones, were discontented with the government, in con- 
.scqucnce of the expanded wants which a state of advancing civilisation pro- 
duced. No institutions, in modern times, can remain stationary, excepting in 
countries such as the Eastern dynasties, which, by preventing the accumula- 
tion of wealth, prevent the possibility of individual elevation : if the lower 
orders are permitted to better their coudition, tlieir expansive force must, in 
end, aOect the government. 

The universality of slavery prevented this progress from appearing in an- 
cient times. The civilisation of antiquity was nothing but tlie aggregate of 
municipal institutions; its freedom, the exclusive privilege of the inhabitants 
frf towns. Hence, with the progress of opulence, and the corruption of man- 
ners in the higher clns.ses, the struggles of liberty gradually declined, and at 
last terminated in the authority of a single despot. Their freest ages were the 
earliest; their most enslaved, the latest of their history. No pressure from 
below was felt upon the exclusive privileges of the higher orders, because 
the classes from which it should have originated, were fettered in the bonds 
of slavery. Careless of the future, destitute of property, inca|)able of rising 
in society, provided for by others, the great body of the labouring classes 
remained in a state of pacilic servitude, neither disquieting their superiors 
by their ambition, uor supporting them by their exertions (i). 

modern times, on the other hand, the emancipation of the la- 
bouring classes, through the influence of religion and the extension 
oian. of information, has, by means of the press, opened the means of 
elevation to the great body of the people. Individual ambition, the desire of 
bettering their condition, have thus been let in to atl'ect the progress of 
freedom. The ebullition of popular discontent becomes most powerful in the 
later periods of society, because it is then that the accumulated wealth of 
ages has rendered the lower orders most powerful. The progress of oj)ulence, 
and the increase of industry, thus become favourable to the cause of liberty, 
because they augment the influence of those classes by whose exertions it 
must be maintained. The strife of faction is felt with most severity, in those 
periods, when the increasing pressure from below strains the tamds by w hich 
it has been compressed, and danger or example has not taught the great the 
necessity of gradual relaxation, if they are slowly and cautiously unbent, it 
is Ueformation ; if suddenly removed, either by the fervour of innovation, or 
the fury of revolt, it b Revolution. 

The operation of these causes may distinctly be jterceived in the frame of 
society in every free country in modern times. Universally the chief spring 
of prosperity b to be found in the lower classes ; it is the ascending spirit and 
increasing energy of the poor, when kept within due bounds by the autho- 
rity of government and the influence of the aristocracy, which toth Jays the 
foundation of national wealth, and secures the progress of national glory. 
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Ask ihe professional man what occasions the difCcully so generally expe- 
rienced in struggling through the world, or even in maintaining his ground 
against his numerous competitors; he will immediately answer, that it is the 
pressure from below which occasions all his didiculty; his equals he can 
withstand ; his superiors overcome; it is the elTorts of his inferiors which are I 

chiefly formidable. Those, in general, who rise to eminence in every pro- 
fession are the sons of the middling or lower orders ; men whom poverty has 
inured to hardship, or necessity compelled to exertion, and who have ac- 
quired, in the early school of difficulty, habits more valuable than all the 
gifts which fortune has bestowed upon their superiors (1). 

Iti Import* *So universal is the influence of this principle, so important itsef- 
tn Dtodem fects upon the progress and prospects of society, that it may be 
timr«. considered as the grand distinction between ancient and modem 
times ; all others sink into insignificance in comparison. The balance of power 
in a free country is totally altered in consequence of the prodigious addition 
thus made to the power and importance of the lower orders ; a spring of ac-i , 

tivity and vigour is provided in the humble stations of life, which proves a 
rapid remedy for almost every national disaster, except those arising from 
their own licentiousness; a power developed in the democratic party in the 
commonwealth, w hich renders new bulwarks necessary to maintain the equi- 
librium of society. ' 

Without some advantages to counteract the superior energy and more in- 
dustrious habits of their inferiors, the higher ranks in a prosperous, opulent, 
and a<lvancing state, must in general fall a prey to their ambition. The indo- 
lence of wealth, the selfishness of luxury, the pride of birth, will prove but 
feeble antagonisU to the pressure of poverty, the self-denial of necessity, the 
ambition of talent. The successive elevation of Ihe more fortunate or able of 
the lower orders to the higher ranks of society, is no sufficient antidote to Ihe 
danger, for it is rare that energy survives Ihe necessity which gave it birth ; 
and nowhere docs Ihe enervating influence of wealth appear more strongly 
than in the immediate descendants of those who have raised themselves by 
their exertions. The incessant devciopement of vigour in the lower orders, 
indeed, if kept within due bounds, and directed in its objects by the influence 
of religion and the habits of virtue, will always bring a suflicienl portion of 
talent and industry to uphold the fortunes of the state, but not to maintain 
the ascendency of one class within its liosnin ; and in the strife of domestic ' 
ambition, Ihe aristocracy will find hut a feeble support in the descendants of 
tho.se whom recent wealth has enriched, or recent services ennobled. 

The enervating eflect of wealth upon national character, and its ten- 
dency to extinguish the love of freedom, so justly and so feelingly complained 
of by Ihe writers of antiquity, has not hitherto been so strongly experienced 
in modern times from the influence of the same cause. Corruption uniformly 
follows in Ihe train of opulence; if those who have raised themselves by their 
exertions withstand the contagion, it rarely fails to aflcct their descendants. 

Itut Ihe continual rise of citizens from Ihe inferior ranks of society, for a 
time strongly counteracts the influence of this principle; how feeble or 
inefficient soever the higher ranks may l>ecoine, a sufficient infusion of 
energy is long provided in the successive elevation of clas.ses whom necessity 
has compelled to exertion. It is by precluding their elevation, or in con- 

, (ij Tlic history and prrsent »talc of En{*ljn(l Rul far the coiH|H*ti(ion which they had to maioiain 
eihiuit uuiaeniut and splendid examplea of the with the middling and lower orders, there is no 
great accpiireuieiila and dreda of personit connected reason to suppo9c that tliey would have hern supo* 
by birth with iLc arialocratlc cb&sev { but thia rather rior to shailor claMce in Ffantc or ih® contiuoutal 
roLfiruii than wcakeor the priutiple above stated, itates. 
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sequence of corniplion exlonJing to tlieir ranks, that an age of opulence 
sinks irrccovcralily into one of ilegeneracy. 

Hut immortality or perfection is not tlic destiny of nations in this world, 
any more than of individuals. The elevation and instruction of the people 
has opened fountains, from which the vigour of youth is long communicated 
to the social body; but it has neither piirilicd its vices, nor eradicated the 
seeds of mortality. The tree of knowledge has brought forth its accustomed 
fruits of good and evil; the communication of intelligence to the mass of 
mankind, has opened the doors as wide to the corruptions as to llie virtues 
of our nature ; the progress of wickedness is as certain, and in some cases 
even more rapid, in the most educated than in the most ignorant states. The 
anxious desire for elevation and distinction, which the consciousness of 
knowledge gives to the middling ranks, long an antidote to the degeneracy 
of the higher, at length becomes tbe source of corruptions as great, and 
elTeminacy as complete, as the slavish submission of despotic states. The 
necessary distinctions of society appear in.supportablc in an age of ascending 
ambition ; and, in the strife which ensues, the hiilwarks of freedom are 
overturned, not less by the parly which invokes, than that which retards 
the inarch of democratic power. After the strile is over, it is too often 
discovered that the balance of freedom has been destroyed during its con- 
tinuance, and that the elements of general liberty no longer exist, from the 
annihilation of all classes between the prince and the |>casant. The lower 
orders then sink rapidly and irrecoverably into degeneracy, from the ex- 
perienced impossibility of elTecting any thing ultimately beneficial to them- 
selves by contending for independence. According to the condition of society, 
the age of the state, and the degree of public virtue which prevails, such 
social contests arc the commencement or the termination of an era of prospe- 
rity and glory — the expansion of bursting vegetation, or the fermentation 
which precedes corruption — the revolution which overthrew the tyranny of 
Tarquin, or the disastrous contests which prcjiared, in the extinction of 
patrician power, the final servitude of the empire. 

These causes, however, whatever may be their ultimate elTecls, render a 
collision between the higher and lower orders unavoidable in every advancing 
state in modern times. The nobles are naturally tenacious of the privileges 
and dignities which have descended to them from their ancestors; the 
middling ranks as naturally endeavour to enlarge theirs, when their increas- 
ing wealth or importance enables them to demand it; the lower ultimately 
become clamorous for a |iarticipation in the franebises which they sec 
exercised by their superiors. It was in the boroughs of Europe that the 
struggle first commenced, because there the jirolectiou of walls, and of as- 
sembled multitudes, had produced the earliest passion for independence : it 
next appeared in England, because there the security of an insular situation 
and the ellbrts of an industrious people, had vivified the seeds of Saxon 
liberty : it lastly spread to France, because its regular government and 
powerful armies had long secured the blessings of internal tranquillity and 
foreign independence. 

Di'.inirtion I. Tlic destruclion of the power of the great vassals of the crown, 
oftll^‘’“”"and the consolidation of the monarchy into one great kingdom, 
iiobiM. (luring the reigns of Louis XI, Francis I, and Henry IV, was un- 
doubtedly essential to the Revolution. This anomalous and unforeseen result, 
however, arose not from the oppression so much as the protection allbrdcd 
by the government to the people. Had the central power been weaker, and 
the privileges of the great feudatories remained unimpaired, France, like 
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Germany, wonid have been split into a number of independent duchies, and 
all uiiitv of feclini! or national energy lost in the division of separate interests. 

A revolution could no more have arrived there than in Silesia or Saxony ; 
whereas, by the destruction of the power of the great vassals, and the rise of 
a formidable military force at the command of the central government, the 
unity of the nation was preserved, its independence secured, and '1* ''y 

protected. For a century and a half before the coinniencement of the Revo- 
lution, France had enjoyed the blessings of domestic tranquillity- ; no interna 
dissensions, no foreign invasions, had broken this long period of security am 
repose: war was known only as alTording an millet to the ardent and im- 
patient spirits, or as yielding a rich harvest of national glory ; the worst 
severities of aristocratic oppression had long been prevented by the cessati n 
of private warfare. During this interval of peace, the relative situation and 
feelings of the dilTcreiil ranks in society underwent a total change; wealth 
silently accumulated in the lower orders, from the unceasing elTorts of in- 
dividual industry; power imperceptibly glided from the higher, 
sequcnce of the absorption of their revenues in ohjects of luxury. When 
civil dissensions again broke out, this difference appeared in the most striking 
manner. It was no longer the territorial noblesse, headed by their respective 
lords, who took the field, or the burghers of towns, who maintained insulated 
contests for the defence of their walls; but the national guard, who every 
where ffew to arms, animated by one common feeling, and strong in the 
consciousness of mutual support. They did not wait for their landlords o 
lead, or their magistrates to direct ; but acting boldly for themselves, main- 
tained the cause of democratic freedom against the powers they had hitherto 
been accustomed to obey. 

MiMur, H. The military spirit of the French people, and the nati ve courage 
which a long scries of national glories had fostered, rendered them 
capable both of the moral fortitude to commence, and the patient endurance 
to sustain, a conllict. But for this circumstance, the Revolution would never 
have been allcuiplcd, or, if begun, would have been speedily crushed by 
the military force at the disposal of the monarchy. In many countries ol 
Europe, siich as Italy, Portugal, and Spain, the people have l^t, during 
centuries of peace, the firmness reciiiisite to earn their freedom. They com- 
plain of their oppressors, they lament their degeneracy, they bewail their 
liberties, but they have not the boldness to attempt their vindication. Lnlcss 
under the guidance of foreign officers, they are incapable of any sustained or 
courageous efforts in the field : when that guardianship is removed, they 
sink immediately into their native imbecility. But the case was very diff^creiit 
with the French. The long and disastrous wars with the English; the re- 
ligious contests of the IGtIi century ; the continued conflicts with the Euro- 
pean powers, had spread a military spirit throughout the people, which 
neither the enjoyment of domestic peace, nor the advantages of unbroken 
protection, had been able to extinguish. In every age the french have been 
the most warlike people of Europe; and the spirit of military enterprise is 
nearly allied to that of civil freedom. Military courage may, and ollcn does, 
subsist without domestic, liberty ; but domestic liberty cannot long subsist 
without military courage. 

phiioupi,, in. Though the Reformation was extinguished in France, freedom 

rf.’'"*'" of thought and the spirit of investigation were iiiirestrained in the 
regions of taste and philosophy. Louis XIV made no attempt '» c'*.'-'’ 
rary genius of his age, and the intellectual vigour w liicli w as exhibited during 
his reign, on general subjects, has never been surpassed. In the mental stri e 
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which occurred durin(;lhc Rcvolulioii, no more encrfictic spociiialion is to 
he found than in the writings of Corneille and Pascal. But it is impossible 
that unfettered enquiry can long .subsist willioul |>nlilieal controversy becon - 
ing the subject of investigation. Hcligion and politics; the condition of man, 
here and hereafter, ever must form the most intiTcsting objects of Ihonglit. 
This change, accordingly, took place under the feeble successors of the Crand 
Honarque. In the philosophical speculations of the eighteenth century, in the 
writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal, and the Kncyclopa-dists, the most 
free and unreserved discussion on political subjects took place. By a singular 
blindness, the constituted authorities, how despotic soever, made no attempt ■ 
to curb these enquiries, w hich being all couched in general terms, or made 
in reference to other states, appeared to have no immediate bearing on the 
tranquillity ofthe kingdom. Strong in the support of the nobility, the pro- 
tection of the army, and the long established tranquillity of the country,- they 
deemed their power beyond the reach of attack, and anticipated no danger 
from 'dreams on the social contract, or the manners and spirit of nations. A 
direct attack on the monarchy would have been followed by an immediate 
place in the Bastilc; but general disquisitions excited no alarm either among 
the nobility or in the government. So universal was this delusion, that the 
young nobility amused themselves with visionary speculations concerning 
the original equality and pristine state of man; deeming such speculations 
as inapplicable to their case as the license of Otaheite, or the equality of Tar- 
tary (t). 

It is not surprising that the liigher ranks mistook the signs of the times. 
Tliey were advancing into a region in which the ancient landmarks were un- 
known ; where the signs of a new heaven, and hitherto unseen constellations, 
were to guide the statesman. Judging from the past, no danger was to be ap- 
prehended; for all former convulsions of a serious description had been 
headed by a portion at least of the higher ranks. Judging from what we now 
know of the future, the speck was already to be seen in the horizon which 
was to overwhelm the univefse with darkness. 

The speculations of these eloquent philosophers spread widely among the 
rising generation. Captivated by the novelty of the ideas which were deve- 
loped, dazzled by the lustre of tlic eloquence which was employed, seduced 
by the examples of antiquity which were held up to imitation, the youth 
warmly embraced not only free, but republican principles. The injustice of 
feudal oppression, the hardship of feudal exclnsion, produced a correspond- 
ing reaction in the public mind. In the middling ranks, in particular, upon 
whom the chains of servitude hung heaviest, and who longed most for 
emancipation, because they would be the lirst to proDt by it, the passion 
for ancient freedom was wrought up to the highest pitch. Madame Roland, 
the daughter of an engraver, and living in an humble station, wept at nine 
years of age because she was not bom a Roman citizen, and carried Plutarch’s 
Lives, instead of her breviary, in her hand, when she attended mass in th6 
cathedral (2). 

The tenor of the prevailing ideas which have moved the public mind, may 
always be known from the style of eloquence adopted, and the allusions 
made use of by those who direct it. During the great Rebellion in England, 
the language universally employed by the popular leaders was that of gloomy 
fanaticism ; their images and allusions were all drawn from the Old Testa-, 
ment. Fanaticism was the engine by which alone at that period the great 

(l) Stgur's Mviuoifs, i, p. G3. Lac.i. 13,10. (2) MatlauicRoIaml, i. 88, 80. Itilrwlucllon, p- 18< 
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body of the ppojilc could be moved. In France, religion v;as never once 
alliicicd toby the popular party; or if it was, it was only to be made the 
subject of derision and obloquy. Classical images, reference to the freedom 
and spirit of antiquity, form the great means of public excitation; the names 
of Brutus and Cato, ofScipio and Thcmislocles, were constantly flowing from 
their lips ; the National Assembly never resounded with such tumultuous 
applause as when some fortunate allusion to the heroes of Greece or Rome was 
made ; the people never were wrought up to such a state of fervour as when 
they were called on to follow the examples of the patriots of the ancient 
republics. Even in periods of extreme peril, with the prospect of immediate 
death. before their eyes, the same splendid imagery was employed; and it is 
impossible to read, without emotion, the generous sentiments which the 
victims of popular violence frequently uttered, at their last moments in the 
words of ancient eloquence (i). 

st.itr of the IV. The Church in France experienced the fate of all attempts, in 

cimicii. gjj advancing age, to fetter the human mind ; the resistance to its 
authority became general, and, in the fervour of opposition, Uiegood and the 
bad parts of its doctrines were indiscriminately rejected. This is the usual 
consequence of attempts to force incredible and.absurd doctrines upon public 
belief. As long as the minds of the people are in a state of torpor or inactivity, 
they embrace, without scruple, whatever is taught by their spiritual guides ; 
but when the spirit of investigation is roused, and the light of reason breaks 
in, the reaction becomes just as strong in the opposite direction, and infidel 
supplies the place of superstitious fanaticism. Religious, as well as political 
reformers, seldom content themselves with amending what is really defective 
in the subject of their improvement; in the fervour of innovation they des- 
troy the whole, because part has been found corrupted. It was thus with the 
CaUiolic Church of France; supported, as it had been, by the greatest names, 
and adorned by the most splendid ability, teaching, for the most part, 
the most simple and benelicent system of belief, it fell into general obloquy, 
in consequence of the irrational nature of some of its tenets. How strong 
soever the force of superstition may be, the power of reason is still stronger; 
if the former is to be supported, the latter must be enchained. 

Hence, the rise of philosophical investigation in France was attended by an 
extraordinary degree not merely of free, but irreligious thought. The writ- 
ings of Raynal, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau, are too well known to 
render any illustration of this necessary. Such productions are not per- 
manently hurtful to the cause of religion ; the reaction comes with unerring 
certainty ; and the cause of Christianity, purified in the furnace of its human 
imperfections, at length comes forth in primeval simplicity and with reno- 
vated strength. Already the reaction has begun, and the calm eye of philoso- 
phical investigation, undeterred by the sneers of an infidel age, has traced in 
the French capital, to admiring multitudes, the historical blessings of religious 
institutions. But the immediate eflccts of these sceptical writings were to 
the last degree destructive. By accustoming men to turn into ridicule what 
others most revere; by leading them to throw off the principles and faith of 
tbeir forefathers, they prepared the way for a general dissolution, not only 
of tlic bonds of religion, but of society, it is a slight step for those who have 
discarded restraint in religious, to disregard authority in civil concerns (2). 

Within the bosom of the church, too, and in all who fell within the sphere 
of its influence, the seeds of deep-rooted discontent were to be found. This 



(I) Uiigani, li. $u. 
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(2) Guis. But. Eorop. 
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•irosc from Ihc invidious exclusion of all persons of plebeian birlli from (be 
dignities and emoluments of tlie crdesiasticnl establislimcul. In extraordi- 
nary cases, indeed, the force of laleiil may have procured elevation, without 
the advantages of blood ; but, generally speaking, the dignitaries of the 
church were composed of the same class' ,is the marshals or princes of the 
empire. While the bishops and elevated clergy were rolling in wealth, or 
glittering in the sunshine of royal favour, the humbler clergy, to whom the 
whole practical duties of Christianity were devolved, toiled in virtuous ob- 
scurity, hardly clevatc<l either iii rank or comfort above the peasantry who 
composed their flocks (f). The simple piety and uuostcntktious usefulness of 
these rural priests, while it endeared them to their parishioners, formed a 
striking contrast to the luxurious habits and dissi|>atcd lives of the high-born 
dignitaries of the church. Their enormous wealth excited the envy both of 
their own establishment ami of the lower classes of the people, while the 
general idleness in which they passed their lives, alTorded no possibility of 
justifying the scandalous inc(|uality of their fortunes. Hence the universal 
indignation, in f78S), at the vices and corruption of the church, and the 
facility with which, in the very commencement of the Kevolution, their pro- 
perty was sacrificed to relieve the embarrassments of the finances (2). 

PriYiwn V, Insult is more keenly resented than injury. The pride of nobi- 
SlJaL lity is more difficult to tolerate than all the exclusive advantages 
which they possess. “Numerous and serious as the grievances of the French 
nation were,” says the ablest of the royalist writers, “ it was not they that 
occasioned the Ilcvolulion. Neither the taxes, nor the lettres de cachet, 
nor the other abuses of authority, nor the vexations of the prefets, nor the 
ruinous delays of justice, have irritated the nation; it is thcprcAlije of nobi- 
lity which has excited all the ferment, — a fact which proves that it was the 
shopkeepers, the men of letters, the monied interest, in fine, all those who 
were jealous of the nobility, who roused against them the lower classes in tlie 
towns, and the peasantry in the country, in truth, it is an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, that the nation should say to a child possessed of parchment, — 
‘ You shall one day be cither a prelate, a marshal, or an ambassador, as you 
choose,’ while it has nothing to olTer to its other children.” In fact, the men 
of talent and the men of fortune found this distinction so insupportable, that 
they invariably purchased a patent of nobility when they had the means of 
doing so; but from this arose a new difficulty, and fresh dangers to the mo- 
narchy. The wealth which purchased titles could not confer eminence; it 
could not give historic names, or remove the slain of ignoble birth, llcnco 
the distinction between the old families and those new ly ennobled, and a divi- 
sion in the aristocracy, which prevented them from ever adopting any com- 
mon measures for their safely. The great families were more jealous of Ihc 
parvenus than of the inferior classes of the people (5), from the last they 
anticipated no danger; the first were placed in a situation approaching too 
closely to their exclusive domain. 

. The distinction of nobility and base-born was c.irried to a length in 
France, of which it is difficult, in this free country, to form a conccjiliou. 

(l) Tlio total rovenura of the thurcli, drrivc.'I Fr.iiicr. [Chatoaiiluiaita, ^tudaa Hist, iii.^ 'iSt-l 
from tiihr*, wrre 130.000.000 fraocs, of wliicli only Tbc* noble* and ibe c!crf[T j)o»»r»*ed two-tiiird* of 
42.000.000 wrre in tbr hands of lint parorhial iKc «holc rslalr* of tho kiiijploin j and tbc other 
clorfry JNcckrr] i lb«* uumltff of tbr rtTh*sta»tin» lliirtl was in the band* uf tbcT*ert*f‘.t.nl,oj»on whom 
w.«* W.OOO. ISirre*. 8l. BibUolh»‘<(ue d’nn Homme foil ihr srratcr jiroiwrlion oi lUo burden* of ihu 
public, par (miiuurcrt, Iti. 182-) But ibis revenue, slate. { Ihicr*. i. 34-] 
larpe as it was, wo* Inconsttlrrablc, coinpor«<l !u iQ) l\;varol, 93. Slav!, 5. IS* 

the calcot of ibe territorial po-ssrssifMj* of ibis body, {3} Uitorol, y'Jj 94* l>c JiUri, i- 44. 103. 

wLic-b embraced nearly a half of the whole land of 
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Every person was eillitr noble or roturifr no middlinj; class, no shades 
of distinction were knoAvn. On the one side were f.'iOjOOO privileged indi- 
viduals; on the other, the whole body of the French people. All situations 
of importance iij the church, the army, the court, the bench, or the <liplo- 
niatic line, were exclusively enjoyed hy the former of these classes. In a 
flourishing and prosperous country, such a system is of itself snllicient to pro- 
duce a revolution. Men of fortune will not long submit to the insolence of 
aristocratic pride — men of talent, in the end, will scorn the trammels of pa- 
tronage and the condescension of fashion. When a public has arisen, and the 
means of arriving at distinction, independent of the support of the nobility, 
exist, talent will generally incline, in a country so situated, to the side, 
Tvhateverit is, which is opposed to the government. This tendency maybe 
observed in all free countries, and in none more than the recent history of 
Engl.ind. It is provided for in the independence of thought which is the 
general accompaniment of real talent, and is the counterpoise provided by 
nature to the inlluenrc of government, wbich might otherwise prove over- 
whelming. This change, aceordingly, had taken place in France before the 
Revolution. The industrious classes, the men of talent, the men of wealth, 
were unanimous in their hatred of the nobility; the universal cry was for 
Liberty and Eoi ai.itt, — an exclamation almost unknown in the English Re- 
bellion. Equality of rank, abolition of privileges, equal eli ibility for office, 
were the universal passion of the nation, because they were the pressing evils 
which had excited the discontents, and thwarted the vanity which has always, 
by their own admission, been the leading feature of the French character. 
The insurrection was less against the throne than against the nobility, — 
against the oppressive w eight of feudal tyranny, inconsistent with the spirit 
of the age, and bequeathed by the power of barbarian conquest (f). 

Tai.iion. VI. The taxation of France afforded a practical grievance of the 
most serious kind, rendered yet more galling by the inequality with Avhich it 
was imposed. The two privileged orders, of the nobles and the clergy, were 
exempted from several of the most oppressive imposts, — a privilege grounded 
on the feudal fiction, that the former defended the slate by their swords, 
while the latter interceded for it by their prayers. .Such a reason was pecu- 
liarly untenable, after a long period of peace, during which the nobility tvere 
exclusively occupied in the frivolities of the court; and many of the higher 
clergy suspected, with loo much reason, of sharing in its vices. The actual 
addition which the exemption of so large a proportion of the most opulent 
classes made to the burdens of the people, though by no means inconsiderable, 
was the least part of the evil; the bitterness lay in the sense of its injustice (2). 

But much misrepresentation has taken place on this subject, and the free- 
dom from taxation by the privileged orders been generally described as much 
more extensive than it really was. They certainly did not contribute equally 
with each other, or with the commons; but they both paid largely to the 
])ublic service, — neither the nobility nor clergy enjoyed any exemption from 
any of the indirect impositions which in France, as in other countries, con- 
stituted so large a proportion of the public revenue. The nobility paid the 
capitation tax and the twentieth penny or vingtieme, which, sometinies 
amounted to four .shillings in llie pound. The clergy in the provinces an- 
nexed by conquest to France, comprehending about an eighth of the terri- 
tory and asixth ofthc wealth ofihe kingdom, also paid the capitation and the 
vingtieme; anil although the clergy in the old provinces did not pay thccapi- 

(1) Thim, i. 34, 3S> 5ap. in D'Abr. Tii. 139. (9) Mnnihioo, C.hancdlor to Coont d'Artois, lM« 

Bivnrol, T. ' Dc Starl, i. 130< Thien^i. 34* 
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lation, this was because they had redeemed it for payment of 24,000,000 of 
livrcs, or L.l, 000,000 sterling;— they did not pay the vingtieme,but they, in 
return, made free gifts and were subject to other charges, which amounted to 
nearly as much as their proportion of what was paid by the other orders. The 
real ground of complaint, und it w as a niostsubstantial one, w as the exemption 
of both the privileged orders from the taille ; a direct burden on the produce 
of land, of the most odious and impolitic kind, and the weight of which, 
being borne exclusively by the Tiers-f'tat, led to the general impression that 
the privileged orders were entirely freed from taxation of any sort (Ij. 

The taxes of Trance were not only heavy, but unequally distributed even 
upon the classes who bore them, and in an especial manner oppressive to 
the cultivators of the soil. The taille and the vingtiemc imposts, exclusively 
aOwting agricultural labour, and following its prolits, with other smaller 
burdens, amounted to no less than 171,000,000of francs, or L.7, 503, 000 ster- 
ling, a sum at least equivalent to L.15,000,000 on ilic land of England. So 
excessive was the burden w hich this created upon agricultural labour, that 
it has been calculated, by a very com|)Ctent observer, that, supposing the 
produce of an acre worth L.3, 2s. 7d., the proportion which went to tho 
king was L.l, 18s. 4d.; to the landlord, 18s.; to the actual cultivator, 5s.; 
or, if the proprietor cultivated his own land, liis share was only L.l,. is. 3d., 
while that of the king was L.l, 18s. 4d. In other words, if the produce of an 
acre had been divided into twelve parts, nearly scvcn-and-a-half went to the 
king, three-and-a-half to the proprietor, and one to the farmer ; whereas in 
England, at the same period, if the produce of an acre were L.8, the land- 
tax and poors’-Vates would be 10s., the rent L.l, 10s. and the share of the 
cultivator L.(>, l)cing three-fourths of the produce, instead of one-twelfth, as 
under the French monarchy. Nearly one third of France, at this period, was 
in the hands of small proprietors, upon whom these taxes fell with unusual 
severity (2). 

The taxes on consumption amounted to2CO,00O,00Ofrancs,orL.10,400,000, 
and the total avenue to 400,000,000 francs, or L. 18,750,000; but this immense 
burden was imposed without any regard to equality in the diflerent pro- 
vinces. Some had obtained commutations unreasonably favourable to them- 
selves; others, from having evinced a refractory spirit, had been saddled with 
more than a Just proportion of the public burdens. Those who had obtained 
no commutation, were liable to a progressive and most vexatious increase of 
their imposts. The fixing of these burdens was in the hands of the intendants 
of the provinces, from whose decision there was, practically speaking, no 
appeal, and who frequently exercised their powers in an arbitrary man- 
ner (3). Iloyal commissions had been cstabILshed to take cognizance of ques- 
tions regarding the revenues, of which the decision properly belonged to 
the ordinary tribunals; several contributions were judged of by the king in 
council, — a species of judicature, in which justice was not likely to be ob- 
tained. 

sui«»riba Yll. 4Vhen the weight of the taxes under which they groaned is 
ptwr. considered, it will not appear surprising that the cultivators of 
France were in the most miserable state. Mr. Young calculated, in 1789, that 
the rural labourer in Frdncc, taking into view the price of provisions, was 76 
per cent poorer than in England; that is, he had 7G per cent less of the ne- 

(1) Burke'i Considrration«» Works, T. 223. Comit<( dc ri.iiposSt. Pi<*cct Just. Ko. 1 . MsrsbaU's 

Due dr Garta. ii. 3li. Travels, iv. 332, 333. 

(2) Arthur Young, i. 332, 574, 575. Bap. du (3) Mootliion, J55« Th. i. 3i> Oc Staelg i. 

Yonng.i. 575,575, 599. 
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cessarics and convcniendes of life Ilian fell to the lot of a similar class in 
tliis country; and rural labour being 7G per cent chea|ier in France than 
^ England, it follows that all (liose classes which depend on that labour, and 
arc the most numerous in society, were, in a similar proportion, less at their 
ftise, worse fed, worse lodged, worse clothed, than their brethren on this side 
of the Channel. AVith a very few exceptions, accordingly, the peasantry were 
m the most indigent condition,— their houses dark, comfortless, and almost 
destitute of furniture — their dress ragged and miserable — their food the 
coarsest iind most humble fare. “It reminded me,” says .Mr. Young, “of 
the miseries of Ireland !” Nor was the condition of tlic people more comfort- 
able in those extensive districts of the country where small properties 
existed; on the contrary, they were uniformly distinguished by the most 
numerous and squalid population. Nor is that surprising; nothing can con- 
duce so much to a redundant population as a minute division of landed pro- 
perty and an oppressive government; the means of subsistence, without the 
means of enjoyment; scope to the principle of increase, without any devc- 
lopeinent of its limitations (I). 

JfnTpro- addition to an indigent peasantry, France was cursed with 

pririora. its usual attendant, a non-resident body of landed proprietors. 
This was an evil of the very first magnitude, drawing after it, as is invaria- 
bly the case, a discontented tenantry and a neglected country. The great pro- 
prietors all resorted to Paris rn quest of amusement, of dissipation, or of 
advancement; and, with the exception of la Vendee, where a totally dilTe- 
rent .system of manners prevailed, the country was hardly ever visited by 
its landlords. The natural consequence of this was, that no kindly feelings, 
no common interest, united the landlord and his tenantry. The former re- 
garded the cultivators in no other light than as beasts of burden, from whose 
labour the greatest proportion of profit was to be extracted ; the latter consi- 
dered their lords as tyrants, known only by the vexatious visits and endless 
demands of their baililTs. From being neglected by their natural guardians, 
and experiencing no benefits or encouragement from them, the labouring 
classes every where imbibed a sour and discontented spirit ; and were ready 
to join any incendiaries who promised them the pillage of their chateaux, or 
the division of their estates. Nor was this all : All those useful and beneficial 
undertakings, so common in England, which unite together the landed aris- 
tocracy and their tenantry, by the benefit they confer upon the estates of the 
former, and the employment they alTord to the industry of the latter, were 
unknown in France. No improvements in agriculture, no advances of capi- 
tal, were made by the proprietors of the soil; roads, harbours, canals, and 
bridges, were undertaken and managed exclusively by the government; and 
the inllucnce naturally arising from the employment of industry and the 
expenditure of capital, was wholly lost to the French noblesse. In la Vendtks 
alone, the landlords lived in pristine simplicity, consuming, in rustic profu- 
sion, the produce of their estates upon their own lands; and, in la Vendtkj 
alone, the tenantry supported them in the hour of trial, and wiiged a doubt- 
ful and glorious war with the Republican forces (2), 

Friidkl i(T* IX. The local burdens and legal services, due by the tenantry to 
their feudal superiors, were to the last degree vexatious and op- 
pressive. The peasantry in France were almost all ignorant; not one in fifty 
could read, and in each province they were unaware of what was passing in 
the neighbouring one. At the distance of fifty miles from Paris, they were 

(ti Toun^, i« 98| H8< Ii7* Mar*]uI1, I. (2) Barantr, in Mad.vme t!e l.a noc)irjaqiiri<>tn» 

i*"* Ml* P* 45> 48* ScoU'» Napolfou, i. VouDS» i. 59S. 
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nnarqiiaintcd with what was poinR fonvard diirinp; the most interesting era 
of the Ilevolulion. They rose at the instigation of the demagogues in the 
neighbouring towns to hum the chateaux of ilieir landlords; but never car- 
ried their ideas beyond the little circle of their immediate observation (f). 
No public meetings were held, no periodical press was within their reach to 
spread the flame of discontent ; yet the spirit of resistance was universal 
from Calais to Bayonne. This affords decisive evidence of the existence of a 
serious mass of oppression or numerous local grievances, capable of produ- 
cing discontent so general, and haired so implacable. The feudal rights of 
the landed proprietors stood foremost in this list of grievances. The most im- 
portant operations of agriculture were fettered or prevented by the game 
laws, and the restrictions intended for their support. Came of the most de- 
structive kind,sud> as wild boars and herds of deer, were permitted logo at 
large, through large districts called Capitninerifi, without any enclosures to 
protect the crops. The damage they did to the farmers, in four parishes of 
ilonccaux only, amounted to 18-1,000 francs, or nearly L.8000/. a-year (3). 
Numerous edicts existed, which prohihiled hoeing and weeding, lest the 
young partridges should be destroyed ; mowing hay, lest the eggs should ho 
destroyed ; taking away the stuhbic, lest the birds should be deprived of 
shelter: manuring with night soil, lest their flavour should be injured (5). 
Complaints for the infraction of these edicts were all carried before the 
manorial courts, where every species of oppression, chicanery, and fraud, 
were prevalent {-4). Nothing can exceed the force of expression used in the 
cahiers of the provincial bodies, in describing the severity of these feudal ser- 
vices. Fines were imposed at every change of property, in the direct and col- 
lateral line; at every sale, to purchasers; the people were bound to grind 
their corn at the landlord’s mill, press their gca|)cs at his press, and bake 
their bread at his oven (S). Corvees, or obligations to repair the roads, 
founded on custom, decrees, and servitude, were enforced with the most 
rigorous severity (6) ; in many places the use even of handmills was not free* 
and the seigneurs were invested with the power of selling to the peasants the 
right of bruising buck wheat or barley between two stones (7). It is vain to 
attempt a description of thefebdal services w hich pressed with so much se- 
verity upon industry in every part of France. Their names cannot find paral- 
lel words in the English language (8). Long before the Revolution broke out, 
complaints were loudly heard over the whole country, of the baneful ten- 
dency of these feudal exactions. They liecame better understood by the 
higher classes as it advanced, from the clamour which was raised by the no- 
bility at their abolition. 

n'le Corvees, or burdens imposed for the maintenance of the highways, 
annually ruined vast numbers of the fanners. In tilling up one valley in 
Lorraine, no less than three hundred were reduced to lieggary (9). The enrol- 
ments for the militia were also the subjec t of grievous complaint, and styled 
in the cahiers “an injustice without example (fOj.” But the people soon found 



(l) Vounit. i. 58. ManluiU. It. 88- 
m Cahirr du Ttf r$-EUt dc Meaax, 49. 

\oang, {. 600. 

{4) Cahirrt, nrtuifi. art. 12. Nirecnow. art. 43.. 

Younf'. i. 601. 
jo) RYunM, 159. 

(7) Rpiinrs.ST. 

(8) W'r »)imdd b<* at a loa lo inowr vital wa* 

meant l»y ChtTrancIti-c, Quintaine, Soulte, 5a«t ele 
imtssoits, BjImt «1c maiiix. CbrTOitce, TrairtporU 
d’emf# tvkt charreUc, Droit d< pruefif. & 

Mixrkf'rdc, Milods, I.cudf» CaujHinagr, ^-irnalagr. 



llara(;e, i'oQ4gc« Marracliauss(^» H.m-rin, Baixlotii 
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manlfrslcdinlheirrohler*, oroffiei.il in>lf»H'liu»v lo 
the Dfjmtir* isl the SUtr»-Gcnr.-.il from the rh-c* 
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and 0 |ipre**ivc Lurdcua, [Votings i. 20d>] 

(9) Rennes, i. 

(10) Tiob. llrit y, Cj 7. Yonog, ii. 598. 
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that they had made a grievous exchange in suhsUtuting 4br it the terrible 
conscription of Kapoleon. 

Indeed, although these services were numerous and vexatious, they did 
not constitute so considerable a grievance, as the indignant feelings of the 
French provincial writers would lead ns to imagine. “ The people of Scot- 
land,” says Sir Walter Scott, “ were in former times subject to numerous ser- 
vices which are now summed up in the emphatic word rent;” and this, in 
truth, was equally the case with the French tenantry. T^teir general condi- 
tion was that of Metayers ; that is, they received their implements and stock 
from their landlords, and divided witli him the gross produce, after the tax- 
gatherer was satisfied. The numerous feudalservices were just a payment of 
rent in kind ; a species of liquidation universal and unavoidable in all rural 
districts in a certain stage of civilisation, when a ready market for agricultural 
prod uce is, from the absence of great towns, or the want of internal communi- 
cation, no to be found. The people expected, when feudal services and tithes 
were abolished, during the Revointion, that their amount would form a clear 
addition to their gains ; but they soon found that they only augmented the 
rent of their landlords, and that their. own condition was in no degree ame- 
liorated. Without doubt, the multitude of demands on the French tenantry 
was often in the higliest degree vexatious; but it may be doubted whether 
their weight has been alleviated by their condensation into a single payment; 
and w hether the terrors of the words Rent and Taxes do not now equal those 
of the whole catalogue of feudal obligations (1). 

Aciminutr.- X. Tlic administration of justice, as in all countries where public 

tice. opinion has not its due weight or the judges are exempted from 
its control, was liable to many abuses in France. In some places it was 
partial, venal, and infamous. Fortune, liberal presents, court favour, the 
smiles of a handsome wife, or promises of advancement to relations, some- 
times swayed the decisions of the judges. This evil was felt in many parts of 
the country. The common opinion, though often unfounded, was, that to 
obtain justice in any of the provincial courts was out of the question. Nor 
were the decisions of the Parliaments more unsullied. These numerous and 
public-spirited bodies, notwithstanding their loud professions of patriotism, 
were not always exempt from corruption ; and the diversity of their customs 
introduced a degree of variance into their determinations, which rendered 
all attempt at uniformity impracticable (2). But although, like the other 
institutions of the monarchy, the provincial Parliaments stood much in need 
of amendment, yet they had several particulars in their constitution deserv- 
ing of the highest approbation, and which had rendered them the cradles of 
freedom during the corruptions and oppression of preceding reigns. They 
possessed one fundamental excellence, they were independent. The most 
doubtful circumstance connected with their mode of appointment, that of 
its being purchased, contributed to this independence of character. They 
held for life, indeed many may be said to have held by inheritance. Though 
appointed by the monarch, they were nearly out of his power. The more 
determined the exertions of that authority against them became, the more 
their spirit of freedom and independence became manifest. They composed 
permanent bodies politic, and from that corporate and lasting constitution 
were well calculated to afford both certainly and stability to the laws. They 

(l) TIto lancl'Ux in France U nnw tweoty>6tft ' ^n*geiPia.-^S«« 
per cent, atlhe very iowc!^l,ontbe gross agricultural there quoted. 

profits; oflen forty or fifty per cent on the laodown* (2) MontUion, ThirrSt I. 35. Toug* !• 598# 
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had been a safe asylum to these laws in all the revolutions of opinion and 
all the frowns of power. They had saved that sacred deposit of the country 
during the reigns of arbitrary princes and the struggles of arbitrary factions. 
They were the great safeguard to private property : their decisions, though 
varying with the customs of the diflerent provinces, were, generally speaking, 
honest and upright : they had fnriMshed no inconsiderable corrective to the 
vices and excesses of the monarchy. The independent spirit which terminated 
in the Revolution began in the free and courageous conduct of their assemblies 
during a contest of nearly half a century with the ordinances of the crown; 
and it is one of the strongest proofs of the insanity which ultimately got 
possession of tlie public mind (1), that one of the first acts of the democratic 
party, upon attaining supreme authority, was to sweep away these venerable 
bulwarks by which they had so long been sheltered from the invasion of 
despotic power. 

no}.ipn. XI. The royal prerogative, by a scries of successful usurpations, 
jjaj reached a height inconsistent with any thing like real freedom. 
The most important right of a citizen, that of deliberating on tbc passing of 
lawrs, and the granting of supplies, had fallen into desuetude. For nearly two 
centuries, the kings, of their own authority, had published ordinance! pos> 
sessingall the authority of laws, and which originally could not be sanctioned 
but by the representatives of the people. The right of approving or registering, 
as it was called, these ordinanc.es, was transferred to the Parliaments and 
courts of justice; but their deliberations were liable to be suspended by lit$ 
de justice, or personal interventions of the sovereign, and infringed by 
arbitrary imprisonments. The regulations which could legally be made only 
by the king in council, were frequently adopted without the intervention of 
that body ; and so usual had this abuse become, that in many branches of 
government it was habitual. Taxes were imposed without the consent of the 
nation, or of its representatives; those originally laid on by legal authority 
continued after the stipulated period of their endurance had ceased,' or were 
augmented far beyond tho amount agreed to by the people. Criminal com* 
missions, composed of persons nominated solely by the crown, were frequently 
appointed, and rendered both personal liberty and real property insecure. 
'VN'arrants of imprisonment, without cither accusation or trial, might deprive 
any subjects of their freedom, and consign them to a dungeon for the re- 
mainder of their lives. Debts to an enormous amount, and of which the 
annual charge absorbed more tlian half the revenue of the state, had been 
contracted without national authority, or increased without its knowledge. 
The public creditors, kept in the dark as to the state of the finances, or of 
the security whicii existed for their payment, were daily becoming more 
apprehensive of the ultimate solvency of the slate. The personal expenses of 
the kings had risen under the reigns of Louis XIV and XV to a very great 
height, and they were not distinguished from the ordinary expenditure of 
government, except in a secret record, no part of which was divulged to the 
people. The salaries of all the civil servants of the crown, and of the higher 
ofiicers in the army, were deemed excessive; while the duties of their several 
offices were cither neglected or performed by deputy (2). 

ComiptioB XII. Corruption, in its worst form, had long tainted the manners 

atcouri. < ag .^.gii ag (|,g nobility, and poisoned the sources of 

influence. The favour of royal mistresses, or the intrigues of the court, openly 
disposed of the highest appointments both in tho army, the church, and the 



(I) Burle't Considerations, Works, ri. 3d7r 




(2) De Slael, i. ISO, ISS. Montliioii, 1», I5t. 
Til. 1. 151 . Kiatdcla Delte, 1790, S. .* « 
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civil service. Since Ihe reign of the Roman emperors, profligacy had never 
been conducted in so open and undisguised a manner as under Louis XV and 
the Regent Orleans. From the secret memoirs of the period, which have now 
been published, it is manifest that the licentious novels which at that time 
disgraced French literature, conveyed a faithful picture of the manners of 
the age; that the scenes in Faublas, theldaisons dangereuscs, and Crebillon, 
arc by no means overcharged. Favourites of women of rank, selected often 
from the middling classes of society, were rewarded for their lidclity by a 
place in the Bastille, at the instance of their treacherous paramours (f). 

The reign of Louis XV is the most deplorable in French history. If we seek 
for the characters who governed the age, we must search the antcchamlKjrs of 
thcDucdeChoiseuI, or the boudoirs of Madamede Pompadour or Du Barri. The 
whole frame of society seemed to be decomposed. Statesmen were ambitious 
to figure as men of letters; men of letters as statesmen; the great seigneurs 
its bankers; the farmcrs-gencral as great seigneurs. The fashions were as 
ridiculous as the arts were misplaced. Shepherdesses were represented in 
hoops in saloons, where colonels were engaged in feminine pursuits; every 
thing was deranged in the public feeling and manners, the sure sign of an 
approaching convulsion. Society had reached that puerile stage which ap- 
peared in Rome at the time of the ('.othic invasion, and in Constantinople 
under the Byzantian emperors; instead of making verses in cloisters, they 
made them in drawing-rooms; a happy epigram rendered a general more 
illustrious than a victory gained (2). 

It was the peculiarity of that age, that manners had assumed this frivolous 
and corrupt tone in the higher, at the same time that nobler and more 
generous sentiments had, from the progress of knowledge and the spread of 
civilLsation, sprung up in the middling ranks. Madame Roland, a citizen’s 
daughter, has given a graphic picture of the horror with which the rising 
ambition and conscious talent of the middling ranks regarded the frivolity 
and vices of their hereditary rulers. “ It excited my early astonishment," 
says she, “ that such a state of things did not occasion the immediate fall of 
the empire, or provoke the avenging wrath of Heaven (5).” 

The effects of this general dissolution of principles appeared in the strongest 
manner, both in the habits of the people, and in the literature of the age. 
From thence has flowed that stream of depravity and licentiousues which has 
so long been peculiarly and characteristically the disgrace of French litera- 
ture; and from these examples has followed that universal license of man- 
ners, which has now descended with the general growth of irrcligion so far, 
that Ihe illegitimate births in Paris will apparently soon be ecpial to the 
legitimate, and already every third child to be seen in the streets is a 
bastard (■!).” 

Et'tl^^rrassment in the finances was the immediate cause of 
inancn. the Revolution. It compelled Ihe king to summon the stales-general 
as the only means of avoiding national bankruptcy. Previous ministers had 
tried temporary expedients, and every effort had been made to avert the 



(l) Such wastlic di.csolution of the manners of t)ie 
coart, that no less tliari 500.000,000 francs of tbe 
public debt, or I..20.000.000 sterling, had been 
inrurred for expenses too igiioinininos to bear tbs 
light, or be even named in the public acenunt^ ; and 
the amount of e\]>eiidittire of llii^ descriptimi was 
ten limes greater in the lime of Louis XV, than it 
bad been in tbalofLouisXlY. [DuBarri's, Memoirs^ 
i. ct it. Ijtbaamc, Hist, de U Ber. i.28KSou(avie> 
i. 7lj.) 



(3) Cbateauhriandi ^tad. Hist. i. 1I8. Preface, 
f3) Roland, Mem. Jl2. 

(4) Dupin, Force Cummerciale, rol. i. 99. Roland, 
Bloiu. i. 112. 

Ill 1 824. out of 28.812 births, 18,591 only were the 
result of incrri.’tge; 9221 were illegitimate. (Uopin, 
i. 99.} Tbe proportion of illegitimate births is now 
greater. In 1831, the legitimate births were 19,152 1 
the iltogiluuatc Uurfou dfs Long, 
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disaslcr; but the increasinp expenses arisins from the weight of the annual 
charge of the debt, rendered them all abortive (1). 

The annual dclicit was nearly 189,000,000 francs, above skvex mii.uoxs 
sterling. No provision whatever was made for the liquidation or reduction 
of the debt, it is true a large proportion of the public burdens were for life 
annuities; but still the exhausted state of the treasury made some extraor- 
dinary measures necessary to satisfy even their passing demands. No other 
measure appeared practicable but the convocation of the Stalcs-General, from 
whom some relief, by the appropriation of part of the church-property, was 
expected by all parties; and the immediate cause of the Revolution was thus 
the improvidence and waste of preceding reigns (2); 

Americn XIV. IVhilc thc oiinds of the people were in a slate of ferment, 
arising from tlie coneurrcnce of so many raiises of dissatisfaction, 
thc imprudent policy of thc French government in engaging in the .Vme- 
rican War, lighted a spark which speedily set the train on lire. From jealousy 
of thc English power, and a desire to increase Ihcdinieultics of that country 
in the contest with her colonies, Louis XVI look the dangerous step of aid- 
ing the insurgents. Thc consequence was that the French soldiers, w ho were 
sent over to support thc cause of transatlantic freedom, imbil>ed the intoxicat- 
ing ideas of patriotic resistance; language unknown in their own country 
grew familiar to their ears; from being parties in a strife in whirh the au- 
thority of legitimate government was resisted, they liccame zealous in the 
cause of independence; from proving victorious in a contest in which royal 

(l) The rerenne for the venr 1780 amounted to 460,938.215 franes. or L.l 8,800,000 ; the deht to 
6.500.000.000 fr4iiC9. or L.244. 000.000 sle;lin{^: and iu annual charge to 359.000,000 fnmc«. or 
L. 10.400.000 Merling. (l^tat de la Ucltc PuMique, 1790. p. 6. Youog. i. ,576. 577, 578. 979.] The aiimiit 
expensea «t thin period amounted to 400.000.000 rrancf,. or h. 16.000,000. rxclntive of the charges of the 
debt; [^ccker, de i'AdminUlration drs Finances. Lae. ri. llO- ] so that while the aimual expeitaes 

were 400.000.000 Craucs or L. 10,000,000 

Interest of debt, 359,000,000 or 10,100.000 

659.000,000 L. 36.400 000 

'While thc annual incame was .•,••••••<•» 470,000.000 or 18.800,000 



The following Table will exhibit the deader progress of the deficit under the various administrations 
which preceded the Ilevolution 1 — 
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or U 6,100,000 



—See Comptei Rendus par Cahnna et Xteier, 1781* 1787, and 1788, 3 rols, 4lo. 

(3) Necker, de rAdminiatration dcs Finances, p. 87. Mign. i, 13,23. Th. i, 23* vi, 110. 
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power was overthrown, they easily passed over to the admiration of repub- 
lican institutions. Tlic suecess of the Americans shook the foundations of 
despotism in the old world; and the throne of Louis tottered from liis efforts 
to overthrow that of the English monarch. Not that the French King con- 
templated any such change, or was even convinced of the expedience of en- 
gaging in the contest. On the contrary, his secret corresponiicnce proves 
that when he gave orders for the commencement of the war, he yielded 
against his better judgment to a passion in the public mind which appeared 
to him at least irresistible (f). 

The early leaders of the Revolution, accordingly, were men who had sig- 
nalized themselves in the cause of American independence*. The Marquis 
La Fayette, and many other young noblemen of talent and consideration, 
returned from the other side of the Atlantic w ith a svarra admiration of re- 
publican institutions, and an .ardent desire to hold them up to the imitation 
of their countrymen. The friends of liberty were roused by the triumph of 
independence in the New AYorld, and the flame rapidly spread among an en- 
thusiastic people, who had so many more real causes of complaint than the 
patriots whose success was the subject of their exultation (2). 

XV. While so many causes were preparing the approach of a po- 
irmT ” litical convulsion, the injudicious measures of the government 
alienated the affection of the Aiimy, .md exposed them to the influence of the 
same causes which had shaken the allegiance of the other classes ip the state. 
The abuses in the distribution of the pay and furnishings of the troops were 
so excessive, that the sums expended on the oflicers were as large as those 
on the private soldiers; while the impolitic introduction of the German dis- 
cipline, with its useless formalities and severe punishments, excited the 
loudest complaints among the lower ranks of the army. These regulations 
awakened such profound indignation among the French soldiers, that they 
wept with grief at beholding their comrades punished by blows from the 
flat part of the sabre. 'Wbile the nobles were enthusiastic hi favour of Eng- 
lish customs and American freedom, the officers of the army became extra- 
vagant imitators of the Prussian discipline. It is difficult tosay which species 
of innovation proved most prejudicial to Franco. An imprudent and ill- 
timed regulation had been adopted in 1781, that noble birth was essential to 
obtaining a commission in the array : an hundred years of nobility was 
deemed a necessary qualification to an officer. This regulation irritated the 
Tiers-Etat, without securing the attachment of the army, and was so con- 
trary to the opinion of the age, tliat it could not be carried into execution. 
To complete the misfortune, the French guards, from being permanently 
stationed in Paris, and in continual intercourse With the most depraved 
classes of the capital, were not only in a state of insubordination, but in- 
fluenced by all the feelings and passions of the citizens ; and they accordingly 
gave the lirst example of defection at the breaking out of the Revolution : a 
memorable instance to succeeding ages of the peril of intrusting the safety of 
the state to a body of troops, who, from licing constantly in communication 
with the populace, became tainted by the contagion of their passions; and 
of preferring a w ell-dressed body of corrupted guards to the ruder aspect of 
faithful defenders '(3). 

(t) How painful, tiatd br, to be obliged. Tor (7) Lac. r. 341 . Lob. ii. 57. 

reakons of aliitc, to sign orders auU comuieiice a (3) Mign. i. 49 , H8, 120 . TU. i. 89. Monlblonf 

grrat war, emilrary uUkt> to tny wUlua and mjr 154< He Mac-1, i. U3, l53. Srgur, I. 119» 120, 27(. 
opiiiion».” — Cortttp. conf.d* Louit Xyi»» ii. 178, Lab. U. 44« 

187^ U. 
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Euruio XVI. The ciroumslaiiccs which have now l>ecn menlioned, without 

Innov Alton. doubt conlribiilcd to the formation of that diseonirnt whirli formed 
the preilisposinfi cause of the Hevolution. But tlie exciting cause, as physi- 
cians would say, the immeiliate source of the convulsion, was the spiiiit of 
iNxovATios, which like a malady, overspread France at that crisis, preci- 
pitated all classes into a passion for changes, of which they were far from 
perceiving the ultimate eO'cets, and in the end induced evils far greater than 
those they were intended to remove. 

There is no unmixed good in human affairs: the best principles, if pushed 
to excess, degenerate into fatal vices. Generosity is nearly allied to extrava- 
gance— <'harity itself may lead to ruin — the sternness of justice is hut one 
step removed from the severity of oppression. It is the same in the political 
world : the tranquillity of despotism resembles the stagnation of the Dead 
Sea ; the fever of innovation, the tempests of the ocean. It would seem as if, 
at particular perio<ls, from causes inscrutable to human wisdom, an universal 
frenzy seizes mankind ; reason, experience, prudence, are alike blinded; and 
the very clas-ses who are to perish in the storm, are the first to raise its fury. 

France exhibited a striking proof of the truth of this observation, for a 
number of years preceding the Revolution. During the reign of Louis XV no 
one thought of a convulsion, though it was rapidly approaching, and the 
most ardent in the cause of innovation were those whose fortunes were 
about to perish from its elTects. The young nobles applauded the writings of 
Raynal, Voltaire, and Kous.seaii, and repeated all the arguments against their 
exclusive privileges and the feudal system, without ever suspecting that they 
would 1)C the first victims of such opinions. Long before the Tiers-fitat had 
adopted them, the seeds of liberty had spread widely among the French no- 
blesse; but the approaches of the spirit of innovation were so disguised 
under the colours of idiilanthropy, that none perceived its consequences. 
“In truth,” says Sdgtir, “wlm could have anticipated the terrible flood of 
passions and crimes which was about to be let loose on the world, at a time 
when all writings, all thoughts, all actions, seemed to have hut one end, the 
extirpation of abuses, the propagation of virtue, the relief of the people, the 
establishment of freedom? It is thus that the most terrible convulsions are 
ushered into the world; the night is serene, the sunset fair, which precedes 
the fury of the tornado (1).” 

The passion for innovation increasing during the latter years of the reign 
of Louis XV, became irresistible under the succeeding monarch. It seized all 
classes, embraced all subjects, overwhelmed all understandings. The extra- 
vagant imitation of English customs and manners, called the Anglomania, 
was more than a mere foolery of fashion; it was the eflort of a disposition 
dis<]uieled aud dissatisfied with itself, and proceeded from a secret desire to 
imitate the free institutions of a country, w hose extravagances were so much 
the object of admiration (2). 

Hut the American war was tbe great change which hlew into a flame the 
embers of innovation. The admiration of England immediately was trans- 
ferred to its enemies; the ancient rivalry of Britain combined with the rising 
passion for republican institutions; — it literally forced the government to 
take a part in the contest. Such was the universal enthusiasm which seized 
upon the nation at its commencement, that nobles of the highest rank, prin- 
ces, dukes, and marquises, solicited with impatient zeal commissions in the 
regiments destined to aid the insurgents. It was hard to say whether the 

(I) Sfgar, i. at, SJ, to, It, 79, »t. I-ib. i. 3. (a) ScS"'. *ti *5' *• 
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government, (he nobles, nr the rommons, were most zealous in their sup- 
port. Uousseau foresa \ in this universal passion (he commencement of a 
new era in human allairs, the era of revolutions; while the governments of 
France, Spain, and Ilussia, considci-ed it only as the means of humbling the 
naval ascendency of England (1 ). 

The passion for republican institutions increased with (he successes of the 
American war, and at lengih rose to such a height as to infect even the cour- 
tiers of the palace. Thunders of applause shook the theatre of Versailles at 
Uic celebrated lines of Voltaire, — 

“ Jc suis nis dc Erutui, cl je porlc cn nion coeur 
I.a tibiTCC graven cl Ics rois cn horreur.” 

It w’as easy to sec, from the passion for republican institutions which seized 
even upon the highest classes, (hat the era of revolution was not to l>e confined 
to the New World. The philosophers of France used every method of flattery 
to bring over (he young nobles to (heir side; and the profession of liberal 
opinions became as indispcnsibic a passport to the saloons of fashion as to 
the favour of (he pcojilc. Even in foreign courts the same sentiments were 
rapidly gaining ground, from the extreme interest taken in the American 
contest; and St'gur found at St.-Petorsburg his decoration of the republican 
order of Cinciniialus more an object of envy than any which he had obtained 
from the European moiiarchs. Emperors, kings, and nobles, seemed at that 
period to have combined with a view to establish a new order of things, from 
the extravagant culogiums they pronounced on philosophers and liberal 
opinions; and it was only after having themselves erect^ the fabric that 
they Strove to pull it down, — ^forgetting that the human mind, like time, • 
is always advancing, and never recedes. They were astonished when they 
found that mon had discernment enough to apply to them the principles 
they had inculcated in regard to others. l.a Fayette was hailed as a hero, 
a divinity, so long as he supported the cause of transatlantic independence; 
but he was stigmatized as a rebel, when he endeavoured to maintain the 
same principles in support of European freedom (2). 

to 17,8. So many causes of disaflcction did not come all at once into action ; 
many of them had been long in operation. The increasing intelligence and 
freer spirit of the age successively made them the objects of popular com- 
plaint. During the whole reign of Louis XV, the discontents of the people 
were gradually increasing, and it was already foreseen that the reign of his 
successor w'ould be one of anxiety and trouble. “ 1 have had great difliculty,” 
said Louis XV, “in extricating myself from the quarrels with the parliaments 
during my w hole reign ; but let my grandson take care of them, for it is more 
than probable they will endanger his crown.” In truth, during the latter 
part of (he eighteenth century, and particularly subse<|ucnt to (he peace 
of 17G5, a growing discontent constantly prevailed in the nation; headed, in 
the lirst instance, by a portion of the noblesse, who were impelled by the 
force of public opinion or dazzled by the desire of popular applause, and 
augmented latterly by the numlierless faults of the government and the 
corrupt cflcminacy of the court (5). 

Ctiira'-lrr uf Of all the monarchs who ever sat upon (he French throne, LouisXVI 

LO..U XVI. (jjg calculated to provoke, and least fitted to subdue, 

(I) Srcnr, i. 100. H9. ISO. I.sb. il. 4. 5. (3) De Slafl, i. <3. 

(3) tub. ii. 3, 3. Srgur, i. 139, 2S2, 333 1 iii 4S( 
iii. 33, 30. 
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a revolution. Firm in prineiple, pure in morals, humane in feeling, bene- 
(ieent in intention, he possessed all the qualities ealculated to adorn a parilic 
throne, or which are amiable and estimable in private life; but he had neither 
the genius to prevent, nor the firmness to resist a revolution. Many of his 
qualities were ealculated to have allayed the publie discontents; none to have 
stifled them. Tlie |)eople were tired of the arbitrary powers of their monarch, 
and he was disposed to abandon them; — they were provoked at the expensive 
corruptions of the court, and he was both iiinoceut in his manners and unex- 
pensive in his habits; — they demanded reformation in the administration of 
affairs, and he placed his chief glory in yielding to the publie voice. Such 
was his anxiety to outstrip the general desire for reforms, that he caused a • . , 
box to be placed at the gate of his palace, to receive suggestions from all 
persons who might concur in the same views. But, in accomjdishing great 
changes in society, it is not only necessary to concede to one party, but to 
restrain their violence and control another; and the diflieull task awaited 
the French monarch, of either compelling the nation to submit to abuses, 
or the aristocracy to agree to innovation. To accomplish either of these 
objects required more firmness and decision of character than lie possessed. 
Irresolution was his great defect; and hence, in difliciilt periods, his conduct 
vacillated between the nobility and the people, and led both parties to aban- 
don his interests : the first, because they distrusted his constancy — the last, 
because they were doubtful of his sincerity. His reign, from his accession to 
the throne down to the meeting of the Statcs-T.eneral, was nothing but a 
scries of ameliorations, without calming the public effervescence; of con- 
cessions, which only added to the ambition of the people. He had the mis- 
fortune to wish sincerely for the public good, without possessing the firmness 
requisite to secure it ; and with truth it may be said, that reforms were more 
fatal to him than the continuance of abuses would have been to another 
sovereign (1). 

Mintatryof Tlic clioicc whicli he made, on his accession to the throne, of 
M«urc|u>. jiayrepas for prime minister, was in every point of view preju- 
dicial to his reign. This old man, though not destitute of good qualities, 
was in no respect adapted for the duties of a minister in arduous times, lie 
accustomed the King to half measures and a system of temporization, and 
contributed early to fix that character of irresolution upon his proceedings, 
which was too much the defect of his own disposition. Having suflered a 
banishment of nearly twenty years from court, in consequence of some 
satirical verses on Madame de Pompadour, he returned to power with no 
other principle hut that of maintaining his ascendency. Frivolous in all his 
ideas of government, he neither formed his opinions of men by their conduct, ^ 
nor of measures by their utility, but of both hy their tendency to uphold 
his influence at court. His ideas were all half a century back; he was an 
old courtier of Versailles, but not a minister of France. The King intrusted 
him with the nomination of the ministry; and the choice wdiich he made 
was determined less by any fixed plan, than the exigencies or inelination of 
the moment (2). 

oiTursoi. Turgot, Maleshcrbes, and Neckcr, were successively called, at the 
?uwV'*”'’ King’s desire, into the administration, and intrusted with the 
hc.b«. departments for which they were peculiarly qualified by their 
previous habits. The increasing weight of public opinion rendered it evident 
that some reforms were necessary, and these great men were selected to < 
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\ give some degree of consistency to tlie plans of amelioration. Maleslierbes, 

descended from an eminent legal family, had inherited the virtues without 
the prejudices of his ancestors, llis dispositions were as virtuous as his mind 
was free; oppression appeared to him as illegal as it was impolitic. His first 
condition on entering into the office of Minister of the Interior was, that the 
King should engage to sign no lellrede cachet but what he presented to him. 
He was a warm partisan of the liberty of the press, easy of access, tolerant 
and retiring in his habits, little qualified to shine at court, but eminently to 
inspire wisdom into the cabinet. He wished not to extend but to restore the 
rights of the nation — to concede to the accused the liberty of being defended 
by counsel — to the Protestants, perfect freedom of conscience — to all, per- 
sonal freedom. With these views, he supported the abolition of torture, the 
re-enaclmcnt of the Edict of Nantes, the suppression of lettres de cachet, and 
the removal of the censorship on llie press. Turgot, endowed with greater 
powers and a firmer charaeler, of whom Maleslierbes said, '* He has the head 
of Bacon and the heart of L’ltopital,” aimed at still more extensive reforms. 
Profoundly versed in political science and every species of knowledge ; 
esteemed equally for his great acquirements and his irreproachable man- 
ners ; ardent in the pursuit of speculative improvement, and yet capable, 
as his administration of the province of Limousin demonstrated, of the most 
minute attention to practical matters, he was better fitted than any other 
man in existence, by salutary and cautious reforms, to have prevented the 
Hevolution. He incessantly laboured to elfcct that which the Revolution ul- 
timately completed, the suppression of every species of servitude and exelu- 
p'f sive privilege. He proposed to free the labours of the peasantry 
lorm.. from the burden of the corvee, internal communication from the 
barriers of the provinces, commerce from the duties of the interior; to sub- 
ject all classes alike to the burden of the public taxes; accustom the people 
gradually, by the means of provincial parliaments, to the rights of freemen, 
and so prepare the way for the re-cstabli.shment of tlie States-Gcneral (1). 

Necker, a Genevese by birth, and a banker by profession, was called to the 
administration of the finances, from his high credit and acknowledged skill 
in money transactions. He was appointed to the ministry in order to exert 
his talents in procuring money for the court, and extricating the finances 
froin their embarrassment; but, being strongly attached to the principles of 
freedom, he endeavoured to make thedilficulticsof the government the means 
of emancipating the people. His system was to face boldly the public accounts, 
to make no secret to the world of the excess of the expenditure above the re- 
ceipts, and to reduce them ultimately to a level by a rigid system of economy. 
He proposed to meet the public exigencies in ordinary periods by taxation, in 
extraordinary by loans; to familiarize the people to the former, by obtaining 
the consent of the provincial parliaments, and gain them over to the latter, by 
giving perfect publicity to the public accounts. Thus both parts of his system 
were favourable to the process of freedom ; the taxes by leading to the Staies- 
Gencral, and the loans by compelling a publication of the accounts; I he former 
by establishing a legal organfor popular influence, the latter by opening a chan- 
nel for public opinion. His (>rivatc character was unexceptionable. Possessed 
of immense wealth, he made a noble use of it; liberal, without either pride 
or prodigality, ho would have lieeu a perfect private citizen, had it not been 
for a vein of ostentation and a secret vanity, wliich afterwards, by making him 
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sacrifice every Ihiiif; lu liis love of popularity, brought unheard-of disasters 
on the monarchy ( i ), 

Oppnerd hj But great as were the talents, sincere the intentions, unbending 

tbe aoiiifi. probity, of these eminent men, they were unable to carry into 
cflcct the reforms which they so anxiously strove to introduce. So many of 
the influential classes of society were interested in the preservation of the 
abuses — so many of the nobility exerted their influence to procure the dis- 
missal of ministers who proposed their abolition — tbc public voice was as yet 
so feebly heard within the precincts of the palace, that the King was unable 
to maintain them. Turgot had excited the jealousy of the courtiers by his 
reforms, of the parliaments by the almlition of the corvees, of Maurepas by 
his ascendant over the monarch. Beset on all sides, Louis, against bis better 
judgment, abandoned that virtuous minister, observing at the same time, 
tliat “Turgot, and he alone, loved the people.” Necker shortly after expe- 
rienced the same fate. His economical plans had excited alarm among the 
courtiers; and the provincial assemblies had incurred the jealousy of the 
parliaments, who wished to monopolize the consequence arising from roCst- 
anec to the court. Maurepas himself soon afterwards died, and the King, 
fatally for himself, fell under the influence of diflerent counsels (i). 

yucen, Marie Antoinette, supplied the place of prime mi- 

toinoif. nistcr to the King, and succeeded to ail the ascendency of her 
aged predecessor over his mind. Voting, lieautiful, high-spirited, and ambi- 
tious, she early acquired a lead at coqrt which continued down to the over- 
throw of the throne. Her character was better suited for adversity than 
prosperity; in the arduous trials of her later years she evinced a courage and 
magnanimity worthy of the daughter of .Maria-Tlieresa, but in the early and 
prosperous period of her reign she mingled the love of power with the spirit 
of gaiety, and instead of lirmly preparing for the storms which were approach- 
ing, made too much use of her influence to support men who were under- 
mining alike her own happinessnnd the stability of the throne. She had little 
education, read hardly any thing but novels and romances, and bad a fixed 
aversion, during her prosperous days, to every s|)ecies of business nr serious 
employment. Maurepas, who had acquired in early life an extreme distrust 
of courtier ministers, had always the merit at least of appointing popular 
statesmen; and though he had not the linnness to support them, when as- 
•sailed by the privileged classes, their influence was sullicient to prevent the 
increase of evil. But after his death the courtier administration made no 
attemjit to check the progress of abuses. Many real grievances, such as the 
corv«tes and monopolies, which had been abolished, were restored ; and the 
people, perceiving that the reforms meditated by their predecessors were 
abandoned, gave full vent to their feelings of discontent. From that moment 
the Uevolution became inevitable : the return to abuses, after the taste for 
reforms has been introduced, is, in an age of intelligence, insupportable (3). 

An unfortunate occurrence took place at this time, which, though trivial, 
in itself, is well worthy of consideration, from the important cllect which it 
had in swelling the tide of public discontent which w as setting in so strongly 
again.st the throne. A diamond necklace of immense value, liclonging to a 
jeweller of Baris, had lieen long desired by the Queen, though she had had 
the virtue to resist it when the King wished to make her a present of it on 
the hirih of the Dauidiin. On the ISih August, 1783, a letter xfas put into 
the King’s hands, written hy the Cardinal de Bohan, grand almoner, to the 

(Q Mij. i. 16. I.W.T.U, S3. Ub. ii. 33. (3) Tl.. i. J. Ub. ii. i3, 13. 106. Uc. r. t! 
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owner, in which he suited, falsely as it afterwards appeared, that it had been 
sent to her Majesty. The cardinal was in consequence arrested, and the affair 
gave rise to a trial, which acquired extraordinary publicity, and terminated 
in the punishment of Madame de Lamotte, the principal delinquent in tlic . 
affair. This intrigue revived all the old stories, which the economy of recent 
years had somewhat lulled into oblivion, of the prodigality and extravagance 
of the court; and the Abbe Tai.i.eyr.vnd PSeioord, then a young man, but 
whose penetration nothing could escape, early discerned its importance. 
“Attend narrowly,” he said, “to that miserable affair of the necklace; I 
should be now ise surprised if it overturned the throne {!).” 

\trfraan, Vergciincs was the minister selected by the court to revert to the 
b"uni>c. old system, and he appointed Calonne minister of linance. Hold, 
iuconsidcratc, and enterprising, this statesman was in every respect the 
reverse of the cautious Cicncvese. Gifted with extraordinary powers of appli- 
cation, hrilliant in conversation, fertile in re.sources, he was both qualilied 
to form plans adapted to the emergency of the moment, and to give them an 
air#f plausibility to the vtilatilcand superficial. His system was to encourage 
industry by expenditure, to stifle discontent by prodigality : the parsimony 
of Nccker had ruined him with the courtiers; the extravagance of Calonne 
brought him intooblo()iiy with the nation. But how clearly soever the people, 
who |>aid his exjienses, perceived the delusive nature of his measures, the 
courtiers, who ]irulitcd by them, vehemently supported him. The Queen was 
captivated by the splendour of his fdtes (i) ; the nobles by the magnitude of 
his pensions; even the capitalists were deceived by the exactness with which 
he discharged the public engagements, and supposed his resources inexhaust- 
ible because his disposition to borrow appeared so. They did not perceive, 
what is generally the case w ith profuse statesmen, that his regularity in dis- 
charging old debts arose from tbc incessant contracting of new ones; and that 
the ultimate inability of the state to meet its engagements, was owing to the 
very same causes w hich, fur a limited period, supported its credit. He con- 
tinued the system of loans after the conclusion of the American war, and at 
length exhausted the credit which the judicious measures of Necker had pro- 
cured for the government. In these circumstances it became necessary to have 
recourse to taxes; and for this purpose the JKotablfi, or principal nobility of 
the kingdom, were convened; but a minister who had rested his popularity 
on what he gave, soon found his influence gone when he came to ask (3j. 

Fin.nrr«. Gotoposed entirely of the privileged classes, who had been ac- 
customed to derive emolument from, not make sacrilices to the court, the 
Notables showed themselves little disposed to support the public exigencies. 
The stale of the linances excited the utmost alarm. It appeared that since the 
retreat of Necker in 1 781 , the governntent had borrowed 1 ,048,000,000 francs, 
or L.G-i,000,000 sterling, and that the annual deficit of the revenue below the 
expenditure was at least 140,000,000 francs, or L.5,000,000 (4). This dis- 
covery was the signal of the ruin of Calonne. The consequences of his extra- 
vagance came at once upon his head, and he fell regretted by none but the 
creatures of his bounty. 

Joining rashness to ignorance, the Arclihisliop of Toulouse used these re- 
markable expressions in dismissing the Notables, which subsequent events 



(l) Ceorgcl. ii. 200. ii. J30> 

(3) To all the rcrpiTAU of the Queen he answered. 
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rendered so imporlant and fatal in their operation. “ Since one interest 
alone ou^ht to animate the three orders of tlie state, each ouplit in the Slatesr- 
General to have an equal number of representatives. The two first wish to he 
united : by that means thn Tiers-Ktnt, secured in another assembly of an 
equal number of voices as the clergy and nobles taken together, nectl fear no 
dereliction of its interests. It is just, moreover, that tliat part of his Majesty’s 
subjects, so numerous, so intcrestiiifr, so worthy of protection, should acquire, • 
at least by the number of its votes, a counterpoise to the advantages which 
birth and wealth must necessarily give to the other orders. In conformity with 
this view, his Majesty will direct that henceforth the States-lieneral shall 
vote, not by orders, in separate houses, but by head.” Such were the projects 
openly announced by the first minister of the crown. While these perilous 
projects were dispersed through the nation with the dissolution of the No- 
tables, Malesherbes, who had been restored to the ministry, was labouring to 
convince the cabinet that the only secure basis for a national representation 
was propertv, the true princijde of representative governments, and which 
alone can render them cither durable in their existence or beneficial in their 
effects, but which was then overlooked in the fervour of innovation, and is 
even at this day far from being so generally understood as its paramount 
importance deserves- (1). 

.sorr^drd Bcicnnc, Archbishop of Toulonse, the antagonist of Calonne in 
fl'C assembly of Notables, succeeded him in the administration. 
Tuoiuuv. jj„( jj found that he had neither firmness enough to ma- 

nage the assembly, nor ability adequate to the administration of the finances, 
lie had activity without lirmness, rashness without perseverance. He won 
the Queen by liis talent for conversation and the brilliant style of his repar- 
tees, but he had none of the solid acquirements essential to a minister in 
troubled times. His character was a mixture of scepticism and Jesuitism : 
without having lost any of the casuistry of the schools, he had, to the scandal 
of the church, thrown himself into the arms of the philosopliers and atheists 
of the day. Nor. were his talents or conduct more considerable. Bold before 
the commencement of his plans, but feeble in their execution, he lost every 
thing from his irresolution, his want of consideration, and his vacillation of 
conduct (2). 

A..m.bi, of The assembly of Notables proved both parsimonious and rcfrac- 
NotobifA fjjgy passed resolutions approving of the provincial assem- 

blies of M. Neckcr, fixing certain rules for the commerce of corn, the sup- 
pression of thecorviies, and then dissolved. The members carried with them 
to every part of France the information they had received as to the embar- 
rassment of the finances, the faults of the ministers, and the prodigality of 
the court. A spirit of resistance to thegovernment spread universally through 
the country; the magistrates and parliaments demanded openly a statement 
of the receipts and expenditure; and many oflicers of the army declared that 
they would not obey the orders of the King, if reqitircfl to act against the 
supporters of the people. The Revolution commenced with the parliaments 
and privileged classes; they little foresaw the tremendous power of the tor- 
rent they were letting in upon the country. All the world was felicitating the 
King on the convocation of the Notables, as a sovereign remedy for all the 
evils of the state. Old Marshal deSegur was of an oppositcopinion. “Tousles 
esprits,” said he to Louis, “sont cn fermentation; les Notables pourraient 
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D'etre que la graino des EiaU-G^neraux. Et qui pourrait aujdard’hui en cal- 
culer les r^Su 1 lats ( 1 ) ? ” 

The fermentation, however, which these hints, thrown out by such high 
authority, produced over the whole kingdom, soon became unbounded. In, 
the parliaments, in particular, the effervescence was extreme. “ You ask,” 
said the Abhe Sabatier, counsellor of parliament, to the Parliament of Paris, 
“ an account of the receipts and expenditure of government (‘Des Etats;’) 
you are mistaken in your object, it is the States-General (‘Des Etats-Gd- 
neraux’) which you require.” This witty expression, thrown in at a period 
Of uncommon excitement, powerfully contributed to the Revolution, by giv- 
ing a definite and fixed object to the wishes of the people. The person who 
used it was sent to prison, but that only rendered the public enthusiasm the 
greater, and an occasion soon occurred which brought matters to a crisis (2), 
Npw taxra Brienne was afterwards under the necessity, from the exhausted 
propoird. of thetreasury, of proposing the imposition of two new taxes, 

one on stamps^ another on territorial possessions. But the Parliament of 
Paris, animated by the support of the public, and encouraged in their resist- 
ance by the almost unanimous voice of the nation, refused to register them; 
a solemnity indispeusable by the French law to the legality of the impost. 
The resistance of the parliaments was peculiarly formidable from their being 
composed of persons connected by birth or alliance with the greatest families 
in the kingdom. The King immediately banished them to Troyes, whence, 
after some time, they were brought back, on condition that the tax should 
be registered. But this was only the commencement of the strife. The in- 
creasing wants of the crown rendered it indispensable that several new im- 
posts should be registered, and loans to the amount of 440,000,000 francs, or 
L.17,400,000 sterling, were dependent on their success. The Parliament of 
Paris refused to register them. Upon this the King had recourse to a bed of 
jnstice, and registered the edict of his own authority; proclaiming, at the 
same time,' to pacify the public, the restitution of their rights to the Pro- 
testants, the annual publication of the public accounts, and the convocation 
of the States-General in five years (3). > - 

Contnt. Hut the public mind was,noW too much agitated 1o be satisfied 
iwrii.mi-nto, w'lth ihcsc conccssious. The parliament continued its opposition, 
aitd still refused to register the edict. Measures of severity were again resorted 
to; some of its members, including the Duke of Orleans, immediately exiled. 
The parliament, upon this, published an arret, protesting against lettres de 
cachet,'and demanding the recall of its members; the arr^t w'os annulled by 
the King, and confirmed by the parliament. In this contest the Parliament 
of Paris were supported by all the magistracy of France. The movement be- 
came universal, the passion for freedom indescribable. All classes joined in 
the general enthusiasm; many' of the nobles, most of the clergy, united in 
demanding the States-General. Placing itself at the head of the national 
movement, the Parliament of Paris sacrificed its ossm powers to the nation, 
and solemnly declared that it had no right to register taxes, and protesting 
against arbitrary imprisonments, demanded a regular convocation of the same 
national awmbly. This courageous act was followed by a decree declaring 
its members immovable,' and all acts illegal, of those who should usurp its 
phtce. The King arrested and banished Fretau and Sabatier to the Isles of 
Hyires, and the Duke of Orleans to Villers-Cotcrcts (4). But this imprudent 

(1) SAgnr, iii. 70. Mig. i. 20. De Staiil, i. 123. (31 Mig. i. 20. De Stael, i. I2i. Tb. i. 15. I.ab, 
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measure had no tendency to subdue tlie ferment of the nation. The revolu- 
tion was now become inevitable; the concurring voice of all classes loudly 
demanded the National Estates. 

Cotip d'f.wi llricnnc, perceiving that the opposition of the parliament was 
Briru,;.. sysipmaiic, and was renewed at every successive demand of a sub- 
' sidy, or of the sanctioning of a loan, resolved to adopt a general 
measure, calculated to extinguish all resistance in future. AVith this view, 
he resolved to strip the body of all but its judicial functions, and assumed 
Lamoignon, an intrepid man, to execute the difficult task, lie executed the 
attempt with skill, but the court were mistaken in their calculation of the 
resistance they were to experience. A new organization of the parliaments 
was attempted. In one day all the magistracy of France were exiled to make 
way for the new establishment. The keeper of the seals deprived the par- 
liament of Paris of its political powers, to vest them in a Conr pleniere 
formed of the court party, and he placed its judiciary functions in the hands 
of the bailliagcs. The Parliament of Paris boldly protested against its disso- 
lution- the King replied by arresting two of its members, d'Eprcmesnil and 
Goislar’d, in the middle of the Assembly ; and three days afterwards, registered 
the edicts in a bed of justice. When the halberdiers entered the hall, no one 
would point out theobjeets of their search. “We are all d’Epremcsnil, 
said they from all sides; and it was the prisoners alone who delivered them- 
selves up to the officers. Uut public opinion was too strong for so violent a 
stei). Tbe court of Chiltelet protested against the usurpation of the crown. 
Troubles broke out at the same time in Uauphiny, Bretagne, Provence, 
Flanders, Languedoc, and Bearn. The ministry, instead of the organized 
resistance of the parliament, found themselves encountered by a more vehe- 
ment and formidable opposition from the people. It w as headed by the higher 
classes — the noblesse, the commons, the provincial assemblies, and the 
clergy ’joined in the demand. I>ressed by the necessitous slate of the cxche- 
(iiier, Brienne convoked an extraordinary assembly of the clergy; but the 
first thing they did was to vote an address to the King, demanding the aboli- 
tion of the Coiir pleniere, and the immediate convocation of the States- 
Ceneral, as the only means of re-establishing the public CTcdit, and termi- 
nating the distressing conflicts of royal and judicial aulbority (1). 

A»rr», to Driven to extremities, Brienne, as a last resource, agreed to con- 
roovi.kr lilt yqIjc (lie states-Ceneral. But this resolution proved his ruin, lie 
n’A? '’" i,aj been called to the helm of aflairs to remedy the distresses of 
the Roverument, he had succeeded only in plunging them deeper into diffi- 
culties : he found the court involved only in pecuniary embarrawmerits, he 
left it engaged in the still more serious contests of power, lie rendered 
inevitable, what was deemed by the court the worst po^ible of 

avoiding the public difficulties, the convocalitin of the States-Gencral (2). The 
immediate cause of his ruin was the suspension of the payment of tlm public 
rentes which amounted to a declaration of national bankruptcy (o). llis 
administration has been much decried, because, during its subsistence, the 
public calamities commenced; but, if be l*ad possessed the aluhty of SuU}, 
or the sagacity of Richelieu, the result would have been the same. The period 
had arrived when the public exigencies absolutely required a supply of 
money, and when it could be procured only by redressing the public grie- 
vances (4j. 



(1) SouUTie. vi. 205, 212. Lab. it. 22lf, 2«t. 
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The roiirl, nssailod in so many quarters, look the bold resolution of con- 
voking the Slales-Cencral, in the hope that the Tiers-tlal would defend the 
throne against the legal, as their ancestors had against the feudal aristocracy. 
Passing suddeidy from one extreme to another, they not only pressed the 
convocation of the Estates, and prescribed the mode of their assembly, but 
invited the learned bodies and popular writers to give their advice on the 
jniy 17. itb». subject; and at the same lime that the clergy declared in a body 
that it was necessary to accelerate the period of its meeting, the King fixed 
their convocation at an earlier date than any one anticipated (1). 

Tlie most vehement fermentation instantly seized the public mind; social 
regeneration became the order of the day, the ardent and philanthropic 
were seduced by the brilliant jirospccis of uulKuinded felicity which ap- 
peared to be opening upon the nation, the selfish entranced by the hope of 
individual elevation in the midst of the general confusion. Thousands of 
political pamphlets inundated the country; politics were discussed in every 
society; an universal enthusiasm seized the nation. But though all classes 
were unanimous in desiring the convocation of the Stales-General, and the 
commencement of the public reforms, they dilfcred widely in the measures 
which they deemed likely to advance the public welfare, and already were 
to be seen the seeds of those divisions which afterwards deluged the monar- 
chy with blood. The higher classes of the noblesse, and all the prelates, 
desired the mainleijance of the separation of the three orders, and the preser- 
vation of their exclusive privileges; the philosophic party, from whom the 
Girondists afterwards sprung, considered the federal republics of America as 
a model of government; while the few cautious observers, whom the general 
whirl had left in the nation, in vain suggested, that, as they were about to 
embark on the dark and unknown sea of innovation, the British constitu- 
tion was the only haven in which they could hope to find a secure asylum (2). 

In consequence of this change in the administration and royal designs, 
Aug. i 7»8. the convocation of the Estates was fixed, in August, 1788, for the 
1st May, 1789. Neckcr was recalled, the parliament re-established, the Cour 
pJeniere alwlished, the provinces satisfied, and every thing prepared for the 
election of the members of the Slatcs-General (5j. 

This great victory had been gained by the united elTorts of all classes; the 
nobles bad supported the Tiers-Etat, and the clergv had been almost unani- 
mous on the same side; hut, as usual on such occasions, divisions wer'- 
consequent on success. The separate interc.sts of the different bodies wlie 
had combined in the struggle, appeared when it was over. Each of the thny. 
bodies had entertained different views in demanding the States-Geiieral. 
The parliaments had hoped to rule them as in their last assemblage in 161f; 
the nobles expected, by the convocation of this body, to regain their lost 
influence; the Tiers-Etat to rise’ into political importance. These discordant 
views immediately were supported by their respective adherents, and divi- 
sions broke out between the three Estates (1). 

uic'’'"por/r commons vehemently maintained that the vast increase in 
tiic numbers and consideration of their body since the last assem- 
blage of the Estates in 161-i, rendered it indispensable that a great addition 
should be made to the number of their representatives; that many places, 
formerly of no moment, bad risen into opulence and importance w ithin the 
last two centuries, who were wholly without representatives; that no natio- 
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nal assembly could rest oii a secure basis, which was thus rested only on a 
partial representation; that tlic light of the age was adverse to the niaintc- 
nanee of feudal distinriions, and that the only way to prevent a revolution 
was to concede in time the just ilcniands of the people. On the other hand, 
the Parliament of Paris, the nobles, and privileged classes, alleged, that the 
only way to prevent innovation was to adhere to the practice of the consti- 
tution; that no human wisdom could foresee the elTect of any considerable 
addition to tbc representatives of the people; and that, if such a deviation 
from established usage could ever be expedient, the last time wben it should 
be attempted was in a moment of great public excitement, when the object of 
political wisdom should be to moderate rather than increase the ambition of 
the lower orders (1). 

A pampblet published at this period, by the Abbe Sieyes, under the title, 
“ Qu'cst-cc qiie le Tiers-ttat?” had a powerful inlluenco on the future 
destinies of France. “ The Tiers-Ftat,” said he, “ is the French nation, minus 
the noblesse and the clergy.” Public opinion ran daily more strongly in favour 
of the commons; extravagant expectations began to be formed; visionary 
schemes to be published, and that general unhinging of opinions look place 
which is the surest prelude of a revolution, lirienne, by order of Uie King, 
issued an invitatiini to all the writers of France to publish their sentiments 
on the formation of the approaching States-Ficneral ; the country was imme- 
diately deluged with pamphlets, many written with great talent, others 
indulging in the most chimerical projects (2). Every thing tended to increase 
the public effervescence, and to disqualify men from forming a rational judg- 
ment on public affairs. 

Xrckrr'i Upon Ncckcr’s return to the administration, he found only 

ritorn. 230,000 francs. Or 1 1 ,000/., ill. llic ro\'al treasury. On the follow- 
ing day he received numerous lenders of loans, and the public funds rose at 
once oO per cent. The public creditors were then alive only to the danger 
of national bankruptcy which arose from Ihe-pcrlidy or extravagance of 
kings; they had yet to learn the far more imminent peril which springs from 
the violence and vacillation of the people. He immediately recalled all persons 
exiled for political offences, and strove to the utmost to assuage individual 
distress. Hut it was too late. When he received the intimation of his recall, 
his first words were, “ Ah ! would that I could recall the fifteen months of the 
Archbishop of Toulouse!” In truth, during those eventful years, the period 
of safe concession was gone by; every point now abandoned was adding fuel 
to the fiame (3). 

doJbiTi ti,r Necker, yielding to the force of democratic ambition, had secretly 

Tirrs-Etut, resolved to double the numbers of the Tiers-Etat in thcapproachiug 
assembly; but, in order to feel his way with the public, and throw the 
responsibility of so great a change Off himself, he convoked Ijic Notables of 
the kingdom; but they rejected the proposal. The danger, on the eve of a 
political crisis, of adding so much suddenly to the power of the ambitious 
commons was distinctly perceived. One bureau alone, headed by Monsieur, 
afterwards Louis XVIII, reported that it should be conceded (-i). Finding that 
the object could not be gained in this way, and apprehensive, it is said, that 
if the jicople were irritated by its refusal, they would return even a greater 
number of deputies to the assembly, he prevailed on the King’s council to 

(l) I*. 3S- Th. i. 27t SS. Oe Stnol, i. |25. castlng*rotc of thil ptiixic. \Vlicn >1 rrp<»rlpd 

^2) Idib. U. 3l2. I>p Stif*!, i. 169, |70. tn I.noJs XVf, he iunnwlinteljr wid, “ I rl llirm 

(3) Hi' Stad, i. 157, 1&9. add mtnr, I gire it wlHinjly.”— U, 323. 

(4) Tliis iTSolalioti was carried hy the single 
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authorize it. At the .same time, he procured the admission of the curd* into 
the body of tlie clergy— a measure wliich gave as great an accession to the 
popular parly in their order (1). 

Eifoiioni. The elections soon after commenced, and, as might have been 
expected, almost all terminated in favour of the popular party. They were 
carelessly conducted hy the constituted authorities; the crown made no 
attempt to innuence the returns; the importance of attending to the (juality 
of those who exercised the elective franchise was not understood; and, after 
a few days, every person decently dressed was allowed to vote without any 
questions being asked : — upwards of three millions of electors concurred in 
the formation of the Assembly. The parliaments had little influence in the 
choice of the deputies, the court none; the noblesse chose a few popular 
persons of their rank, but the great bulk of their representatives were liriniy 
attached to the interest of their order, and as hostile to the Tiers-fitat as to 
the oligarchy of great families who composed the court. The clergy named 
deputies attached to tJie cause of freedom, and the bishops those likely to 
uphold the hierarchy. Finally, the Tiers-Ktat chose a numerous body of 
representatives, firm in their attachment to liberty, and ardently desirous of 
extending the inlluence of their order (2). 

Every thing contributed at this period to swell the torrent of popular en- 
thusiasm. The minds of men, strongly agitated by tiicldea of an approaching 
revolution, were in a continual ferment ; the parliaments, nobles, and dignified 
clergy, who had headed the movement, already saw themselves assailed by 
the arms which they had given to the people (3). In Brittany, the nobles, 
indignant at the duplication of the Tiers-Etat, against which they had strongly 
protested, wilhdrewfrom the elections, and named no deputies to the assem- 
bly ; an imprudent defection, attended with fatal elTects to the cause of order 
in after times (f). Even the elements contributed to swell the public dis- 
content, and seemed to have declared war on the falling monarchy. A dread- 
ful storm of hail, in July, 1788, laid waste the provinces, and produced such 
a diminution in the harvest, as threatened all the horrors of famine; while 
the severity of the succeeding winter exceeded any thing that had been ex- 
perienced since that which followed the disasters of Louis XIV. The charity 
of Fi’nelon, which immortalized that disastrous epoch, was now equalled by 
the humane beneficence of tlie clergy of Paris; but all their efforts could not 
keep pace with the immense mass of indigence, which was swelled by the 
connuence of dissolute and abandoned characters from every part of France. 
These wretches assembled round the throne, like the sea-birds round the 
wreck, which are the harbingers of death to the sinking mariner, and already 
appeared in fearful numbers in the streets on occasion of the slightest tuinult. 



(0 Dc sua, I. no, ITI. Ut>. ii. 3is «. MIg. i. 
as. Tb. i. 29. Ore. 27. 1788. 

Nothing can be uiort* instructtTC than to 
review ibr argmnen1» l>y which tbit able and good, 
1>ul initUkfii Ilian, supported ihit great and drritivc 
addition In the popular influriice. lie rested his 
opinion on the unanimSlr expressed on this point 
in ull the petitions to the King from the towns and 
muniripaliliet of the kingdom, on Uic general con* 
curreiice of tba writers wbo bad published thrir 
opinions, and on the recent decisions of the divi- 
sion of the pariiaments— •* .\II hope,” said he, ** of 
a snccessfui is<ue would be lost, if it were made to 
depend on establishing harmony between three 
oroers essentially at variance in their principles and 
interest. To pul an end to the injustice of pecuniary 
privileges, and maintain a proper equilibrium be* 
tween the Tier&>Lut and the other orders, we must 



give it • doulde representation ; without that, there 
would always be a majority of two to one againat 
them : whereas, when compelled to look to eommoa 
interests, they will only adopt the laws which iin* 
pose the least bunlcn u{>on the comiuonily, and will 
thus compel the Ticrs*Klal to accept tbe impost 
which at present they deem most onerons. We 
ascribe loo much importance to this last order. The 
Tiers Ktat, by tbeir natnie and their ormpalions, 
must tier be stratigers to polttieai pouiont. Tlieir 
intelligence and goodnc.ss of disposition are a sof* 
ficient guarantee against all the appreben.tions at 
present entertained of their excesses.”— Naesaa, 
Mrmoirts, i. 17.1» l£0* ond LssacuB, ii. }2G9 3!17. 

(2) Til. i. 26. Dumont, 57, 

(3) Th. i. 36. 

(4) lb. Lac. vii. 6. 7. 
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They were all in a slate of (lestiliition, and for the most part owed their life to 
the charily of Iheecclesiaslics, whom they aflei^-ards massacred in cold hlood 
in the prison of Carmes(i). 

effect of these measures of M. Ncckcr is thus described by the 

ccuioM. man of all others who gained most hy the Itevoliiiion, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. “ The concessions of Meeker, wre the work of a man ignorant 
of the first principles of the government of mankind. It was he who over- 
turned the monarchy, and brought Louis XVI to the scaffold. Marat, Bauton, 
Robespierre himself, did less mischief to France; he brought on the Revolu- 
tion, which they consummated. Such reformers as M. Meeker do incredible 
mischief. The thoughtful read their works; the populace are carried away 
by them ; the public happiness is in every mouth ; and soon after, the people 
find themselves without bread; they revolt, and society is overturned. 
Meeker was the author of all the evils which desolated France during the 
revolution; all the blood that was shed rests on his head (2).” 
i Making every allowance for the despotic feelings which so strongly cha- 
racterised the French Kmperor, it is impossible to deny that there is much 
truth in these observations. Admitting that a struggle was inevitable, the 
question remains, Was it expedient to make so extraordinary an addition to 
the powers of the people at such a crisis; to double the number of the po- 
pular representatives on the eve of a conflict? The result^roved that it was 
not. It was intended to conciliate; it had the effect of alienating: — it was 
meant to attach the people to the throne; it made them combine for its' over- 
throw: it was designed to produce oblivion of past injury; it induced ambi- 
tion of future elevation. 

Timely concession, it is frequently said, is the only way to prevent a re- 
volution. The observation is just in one sen.se, but unjust in another; and it 
is by attending to the distinction between the two great objects of popular 
ambition, that the means can alone be attained of allaying public discontent, 
without unhinging the frame of society. 

Piltinrilon Tliere is, in the first place, the love of freedom, that is, of im- 
munity from personal restriction, oppression, or injury. This prin- 
ciple is perfectly innocent,, and never exists without producing 
the happiest effects. Every concession which is calculated to increase this 
species of liberty, is comparatively safe in all ages, and in all places. 

Hut there is another principle, strong at all times, but especially to be 
dreaded in moments of excitement. This is the principle of democratic am- 
bition; the desire of exercising the powers of sovereignty; of sharing in the 
government of the .state. This is the dangerous principle ; the desire not of 
exercising industry without molestation, but of exerting power without 
control. 

The first principle will only produce disturbances when real evils are felt ; 
and with the removal of actual grievance, tranquillity may be anticipated. 
The second frequently produces convulsions, independent Of any real cause 
of complaint ; or, if it has been excited hy such, it continues after they have 
been removed. The first never spreads by mere contagion; the second is fre- 
quently most virulent when the disease has been contracted in this manner. 

Srekit-I political agitation, it should be the object of the 

statesman to remove all real causes of complaint, but firmly resist 
all rapid encroachments of popular amhition. AJl restrictions upon personal 
liberty ,'industry, or; property; all oppressive taxes; all odious personal dis- 

L (I) III. i. 36, 3T. Lac. tI. 6. T. Pr. liiil. i. SM I. (2) Hour. riU. 108. 
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Unctions — should be abandoned ; all prosecutions calculated to inflame the 
passions, and convert a demagogue into a martyr, should be avoided. If pu- 
nishment is required, the mildest which the case will adrhit should he chosen; 
in selecting the species of prosecution, the least vindictive should be prefer- 
red. The inflicting of death should, above all things, be shunned, unless for 
crimes which public feeling has stigmatized as worthy of that penalty. But 
having conceded thus much to the principles of justice, and the growth of 
freedom, all attempts at a sudden increase of the power of the people should 
be steadily opposed, and nothing conceded which tends to awaken the pas- 
sion of democracy. ' 

In so far as Necker and Turgot laboured to relieve the real evils of France; 
in so far as they sought to re-establish the finances, curb the powers of the 
nobles, emancipate the industry of the peasants, purify the administration of 
justice, their labours were wise and beneficial, and they did all that men 
could do, to terminate the oppression, and avert the disasters, of their coun- 
try. In so far as they yielded to public clamour, and conceded unnecessarily 
to the ambition of the people; in so far as they departed, with undue rapi- 
dity, from ancient institutions to acquire temporary popularity, they deserve 
the censure of posterity, and are answerable for all the disasters which en- 
sued. 

The talent of u^g political power so as not to abuse it, is one of the last 
acquisitions of mankind, and can be gained only by many ages of protected 
industry and experienced freedom. It can never with safety be extended to 
the great body of the people, and least of all, to a nation just emerging from 
the fetters of servitude : unless the growth of political influence in the lower 
orders has been as gradual as the changes of time, or the insensible extension 
of day in spring, it will infallibly destroy the personal freedom which con- 
stitutes its principal object. A certain intermixture of the democratic spirit is 
often indispensable to the extrication of individual liberty, just as a certain 
degree of warmth is requisite to vivify and cherish animal life : but, unless 
tlie fire is restrained within narrow limits, it will consume those who are ex- 
posed to its fierceness, not less in political than private life. . . 

The love of real freedom may always be distinguished from the passion for 
popular power. The one is directed to objects of practical importance and 
the redress of experienced wrongs; the other aims at visionary improvement 
and the increase of democratic influence. The one complains of what has 
been felt, the other anticipates wliat may be gained; disturbances arising 
from the first subside, when the evils from which tliey spring arc removed ; 
troubles originating in the second magnify with every victory which is 
achieved. The experience of evil is the cause of agitation from the first; the 
love of power the source of- convulsions from the last. Reform and conces- 
sions arc the remedies appropriate to the former ; steadiness and resistance 
the means of extinguishing the flame arising from the latter. The passion of 
love is not more dependent on the smiles of beauty, than the passion of de- 
mocracy on the hope of successive augmentations of power. 

It is the inUmtibn of Nature, that the power of the people should increase 
as society Advances; but it is not her intention that this increase should take 
place in such a way as to convulse the state, and ultimately extinguish their 
own freedom. All improvements that are really beneficial, all changes which 
are destined to be lasting, are gradual in their progress. It is by suddenly in- 
creasing the power of the lower orders that the frame of society is endangered, 
because the immediate eflect of such a change is to unsettle men’s minds, 
and bring into full play the most visionary and extravagant ideas of the most 
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desperate and ambitious men. Such an effect was produced in France by the 
duplication of the Ticrs-liitatih 1788; and similar consequences will, in all 
ages, Im! found to attend the concession of great political powers, at a period 
of more than ordinary political excitation (1). 

B«oi,.iion “ Ko revolution,” says Madame dc Stael, “ can succeed in a great 

ihT'iI^gUrr country, unless it is commenced by the aristocratic class; the people 

citu.-., afterwards get possession of it, but they cannot strike the first blow. 
■\Mien I reeollect that it was the parliaments, the nobles, the clergy, who first 
strove to limit the royal authority, I am far from intending to insinuate that 
their design in so doing was culpable. X sincere enthusiasm then animated 
all ranks of Frenchmen; public spirit had spread universally, and among the 
higher classes, the most enlightened and generous, were those who ardently 
desired that public opinion should have its due sway in the direction of affairs. 
But can the privileged ranks, who commenced the Itevolulion, accuse those 
who only carried it on? Some will say, we wished only that the changes 
should proceed a certain length; others, that they should go a step further; 
but who can regulate the impulse of a great people when once put in mo- 
tion (2)?” A hca \7 responsibility attaches lo those of the higher ranks, who, 
during periods of agitation, support the demands of the populace for a sudden 
increase of power, instead of directing their desires to what may really benefit 
them, the redress of experienced evils. On their heads rest all the disasters 
and bloodshed which necessarily follow in their train. It is difficult to say 
which arc most worthy of reprobation; the haughty aristocrats, who resist 
every attempt at practical improvement, when it can be done with safety, or 
the factious demagogues, who urge on additions to popular power when it 
threatens society with convulsions. The true patriot is the reverse of both ; 
he will, in every situation, attach himself lo the parly which resists the evils 
that threaten his country; in periods when liberty is endangered, he will side 
with the popular, in moments of agitation, support the monarcliical party. 

(l) Tilts (littinction coiAcitlrs with thnt wkich is Ibe foandalinn of all rational disenuioa on Utis 
dr«wn hj the Viscount Sl.«Chaioaiis,in his late able vital subject. — .Sre >ST.>CtiAi(ASS| QT, 
and eloquent pain|>hlct on the Revolution of ] 930. (3) Rcv. Tranf. i. ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

COHSTITDEKT ASSEMBLY. 

ARGUMENT. 

Elevated state of Science in France at the commencennent of the Revolution— Rash innovations 
of the Constituent Assembly — Opening of the Stalcs-General— Speeches of the King and 
Neckcr— Ideas of the latter regarding the Revolution— Views of the Tiers-Etat— And of the 
Nobles and dignilied Clergy— And of the King— Keeker’s duplication of the Tiers-Elat — 
Tioicnt opposillon to it from the Nobles and Clergy— Remarkable Prophecy of Beauregard — 
Composition of the Tiers-Etat— Absence of Men of Literature and Philosophy, and great 
Proprietors-Greatnumberof Lawyers— Efforts of Noblesand Court toswayihe Assembly— 
TheTiers-Etat insist for one Assembly— Violent contests between them and theNobles— They 
take Ike name of National Assembly— Dismay of the Nobles— Enthusiasm over the Country 
— Necker proposes a mised Constitution, like the English— Tenuis Court Oath— Majority of 
the Clergy join the Tiers-Etat- Royal Silting of 73d June- Duke of Orleans and Forty-seven 
Nobles join the Tiers-Etat— The King yields, and enjoins majority of Nobles to do the samo 
—Immense Effervescence in Paris— Revolt of the French Guards— Vigorous measures 
resolved on by the Court- Change of Ministry— Military Preparalionsr— Consternation of 
Paris on this— Troops revolt, and are withdrawn to k ersailles— Dreadful Tumoltsin Paris 
— Storrain'g of the Bastille- Cruelly of the Populace, and, their enthusiasm.— The King, being 
informed of it, yields, and visits Paris— Commencement of the Immigration -Recall of 
Necker, and Flight of theMinistry — Escesscs of the Populace — Consequences of the popular 
triumph of National Guards— Feudal rights abandoned by the Nobility — Anarchy in France, 
and Famine in Paris— Consequences of this measure- Rights of man— Formation of the 
Constitution, and question of the Veto— Dcmocraltc state of Paris— Stale of the Finances— 
Famine in the capital and provinces— Banquet at Versailles- Agitation and Insurrection at 
Paris— Stale of the Assembly and Court— The mob invade Versailles, surround the palace, 
and nearly murder the King and Queen— Heroic conduct of the latter— Royal Family brought 
to Paris— Vast changes iniroduced hy the Constituent Assembly- Faults on both sides— 
General reflections ou the causes which precipitated the Revolution. 

The higher branches of science, sha's Plato, are not useful to all, but only 
to a few ; general ignorance is neither the greatest evil, nor the most to be 
feared; a mass of iH-digested information is much more dangerous (1). A 
little knowledge, says Bacon, makes men irreligious; but profound thought 
brings them back to devotion. In the truths unfolded by these great men, 
are to be found the remote sources of the mi.scrics of the French Bevolution. 

Science had never attained a more commanding station than in 
5'nioor *' ll'c close of the eighteenth century : astronomy, in- 

Ri-voisuon. vesligated in its furthest recesses by the aid of mathematical cal- 
culations, had, first of all the exact sciences, been brought to jierfection; the 
jirofound researches of hergeoinciririans had rivalled all but Newton’s glory; 
wliile the talent of her chemists, and the genius of her naturalists, had ex- 
jdored the hidden processes of .Nature, and made the remnants of animated 
life unfold the pristine order of creation. IVhat then was wanting to lit her 
jtcoplc for ralionnl liberty, and qualify Ihcm for the exercise of the rights of 
freemen? A sense of religion, the habits of sober thought, and moderation 
of general opinion; and the want of these rendered all the others of no 
avail. 

History alTords no example of an era in which innovation was so 
hastily pursued, and ambition so blindly worshipped; when the 
experience of ages was so haughtily rejected, and the fancies of the moment 

(l) PUtd, de LfgibiUj Ub. rii, ^ 
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SO rashly adopted; in which the riglils of property were so scandalously 
violated, and the blood of the innocent so profusely lavished. If we trace 
these frightful disorders to their source, we shall lind them all springing 
from the pride of a little knowledge; from historical analogies imperfectly 
understood, examples of antiquity rashly misa|)plicd, dreams of perfection 
crudely conceived, speculations of the moment instantly acted upon. The 
danger of such proceedings had been repeatedly exposed; the annals of 
Tacitus, the discourses of Machiavcl, the essays of Baron, had long before 
illustrated them; but these, and all the other lessons of experience, were 
passed over with disdain, and every village politician who had dreamed of 
politics for a few months, deemed himself superior to the greatest men whom 
the world had ever produced. 

Pwii of The great danger of setting the ideas of men afloat upon political 
inoomion. sujjjgpjj coHsists in the multitude who can think, compared to the 
few who can think correctly; in the rapidity with which the most stable 
institutions can be overturned, compared witli the excessively slow rate at 
which they can be restored. Every man can speak of politics; there is not 
one in ten who can understand them : every man flatters himself he knows 
something of history; to be qualilicd to reason on it correctly, requires the 
incessant study of I'lalf a lifetime. But, unfortunately, the know ledge of the 
difliculty of the subject, and of the extensive information which it requires, is 
one of the last acquisitions of the human mind; none arc so rash as those 
who are least ([ualilied to govern ; none so really worthy of Uie lead, as those 
who are least desirous to assume it. 

The 5th of May, 1789, was' the day fixed for the opening of the 
Grmtni. Statcs-Gcneral ; that was the first day of the French Revolution. 
m >7 4 , On the evening before a religious ceremony preceded the installa- 
lion of the Estates. The King, his family, his ministers, and the 
deputies of the three orders, walked in procession from the church of Notre- 
Dame to that of St. Louis, to hear mass. The appearance of the assembled 
bodies, and the reflection that a national solemnity, so long fallen into disuse, 
was about to be revived, excited the most lively enthusiasm in the multitude. 
The weather was line; the benevolent and dighifled air of the King, the 
graceful manners of the Queen, the pomp and splendour of the ceremony, and 
the undclined hopes which it excited, exalted t^c spirits of all who witnessed 
it. But the reflcctipg observed with pain, that the sullen lines of feudal 
Etiquette were preserved with rigid formality, and they augured ill of the 
national representation which commenced its labours w ith such distinctions. 
First marched the clergy in grand costume, with, violet robes; next the 
noblesse, in black dresses, with gold vests, lace cravats, and hats adorned 
with white plumes; last, the Tiers-Etat, dressed in black, with short cloaks, 
muslin cravats, and hats without fcalhcfs (1). But the friends of the people 
consoled themselves with the observation, that, however humble their attire, 
llie numbers of titis class greatly preponderated over those of the other 
orders (2). 

Hardly any of the deputies had hitherto acquired great popular reputation. 
One alone attracted general attentioh. Born of noble parents, he had warmly 
espoused the popular side, without losing the pride of aristocratic connexion. 
His talents universally known, and his integrity generally suspected, rendered 

(t) It was obserred that the Oiihe of Orlrans, densp inassps of the TierS'l-aat, who iminadiatelr 
who walked last, as of hleheat rank among ihe followed, 
nobles, lingered ^kiud, aaa was aurrounded by tbc (2) Mig. i. 20. Tfa. i. 43. 
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him the object of painful anxiety, harsh and disapreeable features, a pro 
fusion of black hair, and a commanding air attracted the curiosity even of 
those who were unac(|uaintod with bis reputation. His name was Miradeau, 
future leader of the assembly (1). 

Two ladies of rank from a gallery, with very different feelings, beheld the 
spectacle. The one was Madame de Montmorin, wife of the minister of 
foreign alTairs; the other the illustrious daughter of M. Nccker, Madame dc 
Stael. The latter exulted in the boundless prospect of national felicity which 
seemed to be opening under the auspices of her father. “ You arc wrong to 
rejoice,” said Madame dc Montmorin; “ this event forebodes much misery 
to France and to ourselves.” Her presentiment turned out too well-founded : 
she herself |>crisbcd on the scallbld with one of her sons; another was 
drowned; her husband was massacred in the prisons on September 2d; her 
eldest daughter w as cut off in jail ; her youngest died of a broken heart before 
she had atlaijied the age of thirty years (2). 
ji.y On the following day the Assembly was opened with extraordinary 

pomp. ('laHcries, disposed in the form of an amphitheatre, were 
fdled with a brilliant assembly of spectators; the deputies were introduced 
and arranged according to the order established in the last Convocation 
in Ifili. The clergy sat on the right, the nobles on the left, the commons in 
front of the throne. Loud applauses followed the entry of the popular leaders, 
es|>eciaJly tho.se who were known to have contributed to the convocation of 
the states. M. Nccker, in particular, was distinguished by the reception which 
he experienced. After the ministers and deputies had taken their places, 
the King appeared, followed by the yucen, the princes, and a brilliant suite. 
The monarch placed himself upon his throne, amidst the loudest applause, 
and the three orders at the same instant rose and covered themselves (3j. 
The days were past when the third estate remained uncovefed, and s|>oke 
only on their knees ; that first spontaneous movement was ominous of the 
subsequent conduct of that aspiring body. 
siwMil ot “ Ccntlcmen,” said the monarch, with emotion, “ the day which 
•iifSios- uiy heart so long desired is at length arrived; I find myself sur- 
rounded l)y the representatives of the qation, which it is my first glory to 
command. A long period has elapsed since the last convocation of theStates- 
Gencral; and although the meeting of these assemblies was thought to have 
fallen into desuetude, 1 have not hesitated to re-establish an usage fron« which 
the kingdom may derive new force, and which may open to its inhabitants 
liitlierto unknown sources of prosperity.” He concluded with these words : 
— “ Every thing which can be e.xpected from the warmest solicitude for the 
public welfare — every thing that can be expected from a king, the firmest 
friend of his peojde, you may expect from me. May unanimity prevail among 
you, and this epoch hccomcfor ever memorable in the annals of French pro- 
sperity !” These sentintents excited at first the warmest expression of grati- 
tude; but, on rcllection, the deputies observed, with regret, that nothing 
tangible was proposed by the crown, and that expressions on the necessity 
of raising money, and the unsettled stale of the public mind was all that 
followed from these intentions. The speech of M. Nccker was anxiously 
looked for, as explaining the real sentiments of the court ; but it was long and. 
undecided, resembling rather the exposition of a cautious financier, than the 
harangue of a great statesman on the opening of anew political era (i). 

(3) Mix. i. 3I.Th. i.43. 

(4) Uc. Pr. Hlit. i. 33. Th. i. 31, It. 
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id^onht *** truth, iiotwithslandinf? his (treat ahililics, the Swiss minister 
Hrvo.uhon. mistook the si(tns of the times. Pressed hy the needy slate of the 
public treasury, his alleiiiiou was exclusively fixed on the means of reple- 
nishing it. lie persisted in considering the crisis as financial, when in truth 
it was social; as arisin;; from einharrassmenls of goverrnieni, when it really 
spriiiift from the grow ing iinporlaucc of the people. He hoped to accommo- 
date his measures to the public exigencies, without coni[)rouiising or break- 
ing with any parly. He was aware that the ancient system of government 
could not l)c luainlaiucd, but he trusted that the divisions in the political par- 
ties would enable him to repair the machine without destroying it. Uy so 
doing he lost the confidence of all. Conciliatory measures are admirable, 
when they are founded on reforms which remove a practical evil; they arc 
ruinous w hen they proceed on a balance of mutual jealousies, or a blind con- 
cession to popular menaces, and irritate all without attaching any (f). 

Of ih.Tirr.. I.iberty and equality were the ideas predominant in the mind of 
the whole third estate, and of that large party of the clergy, who, 
emanating from its ranks, were identified with its interests. Eyi Ai ity was 
the great object of their ambition, because the distinctions of rank were the 
evil which occasioned their discontents. It was not so much absolute freedom 
which they coveted, as equality of restraint, and the repeal of all those laws 
which threw their fetters with undue severity upon the lower classes, they 
would ratlicr have had servitude in common witli the privileged ranks, than 
freedom accompanied with those privileges which drew an impassable line 
between them. The passion for distinction, as Napoleon afterwards observed, 
is the ruling' principle in France; equality was demanded because it promised 
to remove the load which depressed the buoyant ambition of the middling 
and lower orders of society (2). 

vi™, of The greater part of the nobles were naturally desirous of maintain- 
lnj"i?igfcr ing the privileges which they inherited from their forefathers, and 
'I'niy- regarded as essential to the existence of government in modern 
limes. Their interests in this, as in most other cases, determined their incli- 
nations, and they were resolved to resist any innovations which threatened 
to subvert their exclusive advantages. The higher classes of the clergy shared 
the sentiments of the noble families from which they sprung, and were 
equally anxious to maintain the privileges from which they derived advan- 
tage; but the great body of the unilignilied ecclesiastics, who were indignant 
at their exclusion from all situations of consideration or emolument in the 
church, participated in the feelings of the third estate, with whom they 
were more immediately in contact, and might be ex[)ectcd, on auy serious 
struggle, to join their ranks (3). 

Taken as a body, the clergy h.id supported all the efforts of the people for 
the establishment of their liberties. The va.sl proportion of their numbers, 
who were humble cures, destitute of auy property, was a suHicicnt security 
that this would be the case. They bad urged the convocation of the States- 
General; the clergy of Rheims, with their archbi.shop at their head, demanded, 
in their instructions to their representatives, the establishment of a national 
code, containing the fundamental laws of the monarchy, the regular assembly 
of the Statcs-C.eneral, the right of taxing themselves, the establishment of 
personal freedom, security to property, the responsibility of ministers, open 
eligibility to all the citizens to all employments, a new civil and military code, 



(l)Hig.i. D5. 

(a) al«. 37, 48. I.4C. I, iJ, ID Uuclirw uf 
Abniilcs, lii. USD, 370. 



(S) Rir. 8. IJC. vii, 9, lO, 1 1 . 
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uDiformily of weights and measures, and the abolition of the slave trade. All 
the other instructions of the clergy to tlieir representatives contained more 
or less the same sentiments. It was at a later period iiv the Revolution, and 
in consequence of the treachery and injustice with which they were assailed, 
that this great body became the lasting and inveterate enemy of the Revo- 
lution (1). 

never tasted one moment of repose since bis 
accession to the throne, had been induced by financial embarrass- 
ments, to convoke the Statcs-General, and looked forward to their assem- 
bling as the termination of bis difficulties. He, in truth, loved his people, 
and expected to meet their representatives with the tenderness of a parent 
who rejoins his long-lost children. He believed himself beloved, because he 
deserved to be so. Unhappily, it was the fashion to laugh at the idea of a re- 
volution ; reposing under the shadow of the monarchy, men shut their eyes 
to the possibility of its overthrow, and deemed present institutions stable, 
because they had never seen them shaken. They had yet to learn that no re- 
liance is to be placed on the affections of mankind when their interests are 
at stake; that the force of ancient recollections, strong in periods of tran- 
quillity, is frequently lost in moments of danger; and that attachment to old 
institutions is powerful only in those who have shared in their protection (2). 

M. Necker had adopted two principles very generally received at that pe- 
riod, but of which subsequent experience has amply demonstrated the fal- 
lacy; viz. that public opinion is always on the side of wisdom and virtue, 
and that he could at pleasure sway its impulses (3). The principle, vox po- 
pali vox Dei, doubtful at all times, is totally misplaced in periods of agitation, 
w'hen the passions are let loose, and the ambition of the reckless is awakened 
by the possibility of elevation. Public opinion, in the end, will always in- 
cline to the right side; but in the violence of its previous oscillations, the 
w'hole fabric of society may be overthrown. The mariner who descries a 
coming storm, may with certainty predict that its fury will ultimately be 
stilled; but he cannot be sure Ibat bis vessel will not previously be suiik in 
the waves. 

Nrrkrr’, Proceeding on this principle, M. Necker adopted the measure 
already mentioned, which was productive of more disastrous cou- 
sequences than any single step in the whole history of the Revo- 
lution; the duplication of the number of deputies from the Tiers-liltat (T). 

oppoj^tioi. decisive step was not taken without the most violent oppo- 

fron. tiic sition on the part of the privileged classes. They at once perceived 

DObIra mad , •. . ' ^ ^ 

ciergf. that this great increase in the numbers of the third estate more 
than doubled their influence in the Assembly; and the most violent discon- 
tents were excited in ail parts of France by so unexpected a measure in their 
favour. The prelates and dignified clergy felt tlie utmost disquietude at the 
number of curc‘s and ecclesiastics of inferior rank, who attended them as 
members of the States-Gcncral. It was evident from their conversation, ha- 
bits, and manners, that they participated in tbe feelings of the Tiers-Etat, 
with whom they lived in constant communication; and. that the unjust ex- 
clusion of the middling ranks from the dignities and emoluments of the 
church, had excited as much dissatisfaction in the ecclesiastical classes, as 
the invidious privileges of the noblesse had awakened in the laity (3). Their 
subsequent junction gave the popular party an undisputed ascendency in the 

tlj ChntuubriaiMl. six. 344. Bmle, T. 39, (4) R)t. 7. Ixic. vii. 9- Mig. i. 93. 

(i) Uc. Vii. 9. Tk. i. 41 , (S) Hiv. 9. Tb, i. 99. Lac. vii. 9. 

(9) Lac. vii. 3, 9. Dc StacI, i, 910. 
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assembly. Hisby tlie union of Ibccluircb ami (be throne that political insti- 
tutions acquire stability; it was by their separation that they were overturned 
in France. 

But it was not merely by the duplication of the Tiers-Ftat that Neckcr pre- 
pared the overthrow of the monarchy. KITects not less prejudicial resulted 
from the extraordinary laxity which was observed in the formation of the 
Electoral Assemblies. The King had invited the whole citizens, in benevolent 
and touching terms, to eonenr in the choice of representatives (1), and no 
restriction whatever was imposed on the persons wlio were to concur in the 
Primary Assemblies. It was merely provided that they were to choose the 
electors, and that the choice of the representatives should devolve on the 
delegates thus* chosen, who were in no case to exceed two hundred in 
number in e^t bailiwick. Upwards of two millions of Frenchmen were ad- 
mitted under this regulation to a privilege which suhstantially amounted to 
the power of choosing representatives; for the electors were nothing but 
delegates, who, in every instance, oheyed tlie directions of their constituents. 
Finally, this immense body were intrusted with the important privilege of 
drawing up cahiers, or directions to their constituents in regard to the con- 
duct they were to pursue on all the great questions which were to come before 
them (2^. These cahiers were absolute mandates, which the representatives 
bound themselves by a solemn oath tp observe faithfully, and support to the 
utmost of their ability (3). 

>'or was this all. Not content with establishing an electoral system, which 
amounted almost to universal sulTrage, and permitting these numerous elec- 
tors to bind their representatives a priori by absolute mandates on all the 
questions which might occur, Necker imposed no restraint whatever on the 
persons who were to be chosen as representatives. Neither property, nor age, 
nor marriage, were required as qualilications. Every Frenchman, of tw enty-live 
years of age, domiciled in a canton, who paid the smallest sum in taxes, was 
declared eligible. The consp»|ucnces were disastrous in the extreme. Youths 
hardly escaped from school ; lawyers unable to earn a livelihood in their 
villages; curates barely elevated either in inconjc or knowledge above their 
humble flocks; physicians destitute of patients, barristers without briefs; the 
ardent, the needy, the profligate, the ambitious, were at once vomited forth 
from all quarters to co-operate in the reconstruclion of the monarchy. Very 
few, indeed, of the assembly were possessed of any profierty; fewer still of 
any knowledge. The only restraints on human passion — know ledge, age, pro- 
perty, and children, — were awanting in the great majority of its members; 
they consisted almost entirely of ardent youths, who already thought them- 
selves equal to Cicero, Brutus, or Demosthenes, or were resolutely bent on 



(ij Hie circular calling together the Slatcii-Ge- 
iiersl bore,—*' Weh.i*e need of the con< nurse of 
eur fbilhful sohjects, to kid os in surmounting the 
dirTiCulties arising from the stnte of the fiiianc's, 
and rstaldishing. in ronformitj with our mo^ ar> 
dent desire, » durable order in the parts of govern 
ment whirh arffcl thepulilic welfare. Wc wish that 
the th(%e estates should c<»ufrr together on iho 
ualten which will he soUmilted to their examina- 
tion : they will make know u to us (lie wishes aiul 
grjevaifces of the j»vopU in such n way, lh.it, hy a 
mutual coufidencBy* and axchangc of kind offtoek 
between the king and people, the puhlfc evil) 
ahould os rapidly as potaiMc be remedied. Fur Ibis 
purpose wo enjoin aiidToinmaud that, iunncdiately 
on the receipt of thU latter, you proceed to elect 
depuiiei of the three orders, worthy of coafideuce 



from their virtues and the spirit with which they 
arciinimated ; th.it the deputies should befuruishea 
with powers a..d instructions suffiLient to enablo 
lliem to attend to all the concerus of the state, and 
introduce such ri'inedies os rhull i>e deemed advU 
sable for the reform of aliases, and the e.slablish- 
ment of tt fixed and durable order io alt parts of 
the government, worthy of the paternal o^ections 
of llie King and of the re.solulions of so noble an 
assembly.”— CALosiit, 315; Lar. ii. 335 

(*2) The ftilledior, uf ibese cahiers, in lhirty*six 
Volumes folio, is (he most inten'sling and authentic 
inoiiumenl whirh exists of ih" gricvniices which led 
to the Hvvnlution. An ahitract <>f (bis immense 
reeord has been published by Prudhomine, in three 
Tob. 6vo; aaollier by,GriUe» la two voU. gvo. 

(3) Lab. ii. 33$g 339. 
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making Ihwr fortunes : they were elected by almost universal suffrage, and 
subjected to the most rigorous mandates from a numerous and ignorant 
constituency. .\nd yet from such a body, all classes in France, with a few * 

individual exceptions, expected a deliverance from the evils or dilliculties i 

will) wbicb they were surrounded, and a complete regeneration of society. 

The King, the ministers, and courtiers, anticipated a liberation from the 
vexatious opposition of the parliaments, and more ready submission from a 
body of men who w ere Ibougbt to be so ill calculated to combine as the Tiers- 
Etat; the nobles, a restoration of order to the linances, and emancipation 
from the public difficulties by the conliscalion of the ebureb property; the 
commons, liberation from every species of restraint, and boundless felicity 
from the prospects wbicb would open to tbcm in the new •state of society 
wbicb was approaching. When hopes so chimerical arc enmilaiued by all 
classes of society, and a chaos of unanimity is produced, composed of such 
discordant interests, it may usually be concluded that a general infatuation 
has seized the public mind, and that great national calamitic^snrcat band (1 ). 

prelates sounded the alarm in the strongest terms on Ibis 
Kr.lir.Mrd, porlciitous slalc of things. The torrent of irreligious opinions w ith 
which France bad lately been deluged, bad awakened a general 
belief amongst the rcllccling part of the coinmunity that some terrible 
national catastrophe was at band. Tbeex-Jpsnit Beauregard, when preaching ' 

before the court in Lent, pronounced, with an emphatic voice, these re- 
markable words, which subsequent events rendered prophetic: — “ Yes! thy 
temples, 0 Lord, shall l>e destroyed; thy worship abolished; thy name 
blasphemed. But what do I bear, great God ! to the holy strains w hicb bcnealb 
.sacred roofs arose in thy praise, shall succeed profane and licentious songs; 
the infamous riles of Venus shall usurp the place of the worship of the Most 
High; and she herself sit on the throne of the Holy of Holies, to receive the 
incense of her new adorers (2).” IVho could have imagined that this was 
literally to be accomplished in four years, within the cathedral wails of 
Notre-l)ame! 

Compciiion The Tiers-Etat numbered among its members a great proportion 
ti.t,' of tlie talent, and almost all tire energy, of France. The leading 
members of the bar, of the mercantile and medical classes, many of the 
ablest of the clergy, and almost all the delegates of the towns, were to be found 
in its ranks. 

The bulk of the nation, even at Paris, looked forward to the States- 
General as a means of diminishing the imposts; the nobility hoped it would 
prove the means of re-establishing the linances, and pulling an end to the 
vexatious parsimony of later years; the citizens trusted it would remove the 
galling fetters to which they were still subjected; the fundholders, who had 
so often suffered from a breach of public faith, regarded it as a secure rampart 
against a national bankruptcy; an event which the magnitude of the deficit 
had led them seriously to apprehend. All classes were unanimous in favour 
of a change, from which all w ere equally destined to suffer (3). 

All who were conscious of talents which were unworthily depressed, who * 

sought after distinction which the existing order of society prevented them 
from obtaining, or w ho had acquired w eallh without obtaining consideration, ' 

joined themselves to the di.saffectcd. To those were added the unsettled spirits 
which the prospect of approaching disturbances always, brings forth; the 
reckless, the ardent, the desperate; men who laboured under the subsisting 

(!' I.ab. ii. 33T, 350, 351, (3) DumoDi, i. 3t. 

(2) Lac. vii. 11. 
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State of society, and hoped that any clianp;e would ameliorate their condition. 

A proportion of the nobles also adhered to their principles, at the head of 
whom was the Duke of Orleans, who brought a princely fortune, a selfish 
heart, and depraved habits, to forward the work of corruption, but wanted 
steadiness to rule the faction which his prodigality had created, and the 
Marquis I,a Fayette, who had nursed a republican si)irit amidst American 
dangers, and brought to the strife of freedom in the Old World the ardent 
desires which had been awakened by its triumph in the New. The Counts 
Clermont Tonnerre and Uilly Tollendal also were atluchcd to the same prin- 
ciples; the Duke de La Rochefoucault, and the Duke de Liancourt, the 
Marquis de Crillon, and the Viscount Montmorency, names long celebrated in 
the annals of French glory, and some of which were destined to acquire a 
fatal celebrity from tbe misfortunes of those wbo bore them (1). A portentous 
union of rank, talent, and energy! of much which the aristocracy could 
produce that was generous, witli all that the commons could furnish that 
was eminent; of philosophic enthusiasm with plebeian audacity; of the vigour 
of rising ability with the weight of antiquated splendour. 

Two circumstances, however, were remarkable in the eomposition of the 
Constitnent Assembly, and contributed, in a great degree, to influence its 
future proceedings. 

Abvnc# of The first was llic almost total exclusion of literary and philoso- 
*nd liiriary pbical talent, and the extraordinary preponderance of the legal 
profession. With the exception of Bailly, and one or two other 
illustrious individuals, no name of celebrity was to be found among its 
members. On tbe other hand, no less than 279 of the Tiers-Etat were advo- 
cates, chiefly from the provincial courts of France (2). This class did not 
correspond to the barristers of England, who, although not in general men 
of property, are at least possessed of talent and information, but were pro- 
vincial advocates, stewards of petty local jurisdictions, country attorneys, 
notaries, and the whole train of the ministers of municipal litigation, the 
fomenters of petty war and village vexation. “ From the moment,” says 
Mr. Burke, “ that I read a list of theirnames, and saw this, I foresaw distinctly, 
and very nearly as it happened, all that was to follow (3)!’’ This fact is 
not surprising, when it is considered, on the one hand, how few of the 
electors were capable of appreciating the merits of scientific characters, in a 
country where not one in fifty could read (f); and, on the other, how closely 
the necessities of men brought them every where in contact with that en- 
terprising and restless body which lived upon their divisions. The absence 
of the philosophers is not much to be regretted, as, with a few splendid 
exceptions, they seldom makegood practical statesmen; but tbe multitude 
of law\ers turned out an evil of the first magnitude, possc.ssing, as they did, 
talent without property, and the desire of distinction without the principles 
which should regulate it. The worst characters in the Revolution — Ro- 
bespierre, Danton, and almost all their associates — sprung from that class. 

The second was the great proportion of the Tiers-Etat, who were men of 
no property or consideration in the country, mere needy adventurers, who 
pushed themselves into the Estates in order to make their fortune auiidst the 
i>w public convulsions which were anticipated. The leading men of ^ 
propnMon. banking and commercial interest were indeed tnembers of this * 
body, and took a pride in being considered its head ; but their numbers were 
inconsiderable, compared with those of their needy brethren, and their talents 

n) Lac. vii. I3> !$• Dumontr Tb. I, *41* (S' Burke, Pp. Rev. Works, vi. U7. • 

(2) Uc. vii. 1$. V. 93. (4) Voong’s Travels, i, 384. 
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not suIGcicnt to enable them to maintain an ascendency. 'Wlicn the contest 
bewail, lliey were speedily supplanted by the clamorous and reckless adven- 
turers, nliu aimed at nothing but public confusion. France, on this occasion, 
pai(i the penalty of her unjust and invidious feudal distinctions; the class 
wasawanting, so well known in England, which, nondnally belonging to the 
Commons, is Itoiind to the Peers by similarity of situation ami community 
of interest; which forms the link between the aristocracy and the people., and 
moderates the pride of the former by their firmness, and the turbulence of 
the latter by their authority (f ). 

orislocratic party perceiving with dismay that the Tiers-fitat 
aliiobiy. composed a half of the whole deputies of France, spared no effort 
to secure the support of the nohles and the clergy. Every thing, it was evi- 
dent, would depend on thcirfidelity ; a committee of the leaders was held at 
the hotel of the Countess of Pnlignac, the head of an ill-fated though generous 
and devoted family, from whom the royal cause suffered as much in tho 
commencement as in the close of the Revolution. The plan arranged by them 
was to prevent every thing by conceding nothing;.to control Paris by means 
of the army, the Tiers-Etat by the influence of the nobility, and the clergy 
by the hopes of preferment. Every thing was regulated by the precedent of 
the last meeting of the States-Ceneral ; they forgot that nearly two centuries 
had since intervened, and that 1789 was not Ifi-I i (2). 

Towards the maintenance of this system, or indeed the establishment of 
any thing like regulated freedom, it was indispensable that the different orders 



(1^ Lac. vii. 30. 

The Const iturnt Asspinbly wascomprsed of 1130 persons, of wkom aboat two^birda were non*propr!e> 
.tors. Tbrj were arrja^c'l in tbe following manner:— 



' Clerfjf. Nobles. » 

Archhisbops and Bishops, Prince of the Blood. . t 

Ablmts and Canons, 35 Magistrates, . . . • 38 

Carates, Gentilsbommes, . • . 341 

393 370 

Tifrf-^tat. 



Ecclesiastics, ' 3 

Geniil.shommes, 12 

Mayors, 18 

Magistrates, 62 

Lawyers, . . . ‘ 279 

Physicians, ..... ^ . 16 

Merclniiits, Farmers, etc,, . 176 



Nobles and Clergy, 563 .*^TierS‘(^tat, 565 

After the. Assembly wa's uiiUrd, and the parties were divided, they stood thus : — 



CdtA dPoit, Royalists, 
Archbishops and B’shops^ . . . 
Abbots and Canons, . . . . . 

Curates, 

Nobles 

M.TgiMratet, 

Lawyers, . 

Farmers 



COie gauriie, Democrats. 

30 Prince of the Biuod, 

25 Lawyers, . 

10 Curates 

iSO Genit'shomines, ....... 

10 Merchants, Farmers, etc. . • . 
18 
40 



I 

160 

80 

55 

30 



336 



333 

Centre or ttmledded. 



Clergy . . , , • . 149 

Nobles 30 

Magistrates, 9 

* Lawyers 101 

Tiers.£latf 2l0 



• 322 

Tims, the C6td Gauche, which ultimately obtained the complete command of the AMeotbly and France, 
was at first leaa than « third of its number. 



(3) Mig.i. 36, 37. 
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should meet apart from each other, and that each should have a negative . 
upon the measures proposed by the other ; because the great numbers of the 
commons, who were ail united, gave them a decided preponderance in voting 
over the other orders, a considerable portion of whom, especially the clergy, 
were already disposed to join the popular cause. The, plan of M. Necker, 
accordingly, was to form the States into two Chambers, the one composed of 
the nobles and clergy, the other of the Tiers-filat, — similar to the House of 
Lords and Commons in England (1). Had this plan been steadily adhered to, 
or been practicable in the excited state of the country, what a multitude of 
calamities would have been spared to France and to Europe! 

Tien Ei.i the day following the opening of the States-General, the no- 

blesse and the clergy constituted themselves in their respective 
u^May 6, wliilc tlic commoos, to whom, on account of their num- 

bers, the general hall of meeting had been assigned, met, and there waited, 
or pretended to wait, for the other orders. The contest was now openly en- 
gaged in; the deputies of the commons alleged that they could not verify 
their powers till they were joined by the whole Estates, while the clergy and 
nobles bad already verilied theirs in their chambers apart, and were ready to 
begin business. For several weeks they daily met in the great hall, and vainly 
waited for the accession of the other orders. They attempted notiung, but 
simply trusted to the force of inactivity to compel the submission of their 
opponents (2). 

compirtriy It W8S soou evident that this state of things could not long con- 
J!?brie^i- tinue. The refusal of the commons to constitute themselves, formed 
a complete stoppage to every sort of business, while the urgent 
state of the finances, and the rapidly increasing anarchy of the kingdom, 
loudly called for immediate measures. Mean-while the firmness of the Third 
Estate occasioned the utmost agitation in Paris, and crowds of all classes daily 
came to Versailles to encourage the members in their courageous resistance 
to the measures of the court (3). 

Vlolrnl mn- In this contest the advantage evidently lay on the side of the com- 
5hV mons. The slate of the finances rendered it absolutely necessary 
that the States-General should commence their labours; their dissolution, 
therefore, was not to lie apprehended. On the other hand, by simply 
remaining in a slate of inactivity, they did nothing which could apparently 
justify harsh measures, and there was every reason lo believe that they would 
ultimately weary out their antagonists. The force of public opinion, always at 
first, in civil commotions, on the side of resistance, was daily strengthening 
iheir cause. The agitation of the capital was intimidating their adversaries, 
and the divisions which prevailed among them rendered it every hour more 
improbable that they would be able to maintain their ground. The commons 
were unanimous, while a considerable portion of the nobility, and the greater 

part of the clergv, secretly inclined to their side (4). 

During the discussion on this important subject, the clergy, who wished 
to bring about a re-union of the orders without openly yielding to the com- 
mons, sent a deputation, headed by the Archbishop of Aix, to make a pathetic 
appeal to them on the miseries of the country people; and he concluded by 
making a proposal that some deputies of the commons should join a con- 
ference with a few of the dergy and nobles, on the best means of assuaging 
Iheir sufferings. The commons, who did not wish to yield anything, and yet 
knew not how to decline such a proposal, without compromising themselves 



(1) Mig. i. 35. 

(S) Uc. Tit. S». Hlg. 1. 3T. Th. i. IS, 4«. 49. 



(S) Th i. 50. 53. _ . 

( 4 ) Mij. i. 37 . Uc. cit. 30. Tit. I, J, S3. 
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with the people, were at a loss what answer to return, when a young man, 
unknown to the Assembly, rose and said, “Co and tell your tolleagucs, that 
if they are so impatient to assuage the sufferings of the poor, let them come to 
this hall to unite themselves with their friends; tell them no longer to retard 
our operations by affected delays — tell them it is vain to employ .stratagems 
like this to induce us to alter our firm resolutions. Hathcr let them, as worthy 
imitators of their Master, renounce a luxury which consumes the funds of 
indigence; dismiss those insolent lackeys nho attend them; sell their siipcrh 
equipages, and convert these vile superfluities into aliment for the poor.” At 
this speech, which so clearly expressed the passions of the moment, a confused 
murmur of applause ran through the assembly, — every one asked who was 
the young deputy who had so happily given vent to the public feeling. Ilis 
name afterwards made every man in France tremble, — it was Maximilie.s 
11obesmebue{I). 

Varltlatlon At this critical period, the measures of the court were not con- 
of ihr ™"". (jip (irmness which the circumstances required. Necker 

had not resolution enough to carry through the only plan which promised 
security, that of uniting the clergy and nobles in one chamber, and the com- 
mons in another. He did not venture to propose it to the Tiers-Ftat, because 
it would have endangered his popularity, nor to press it on the King, because 
it had little chance of success. The crown was nut yet suflicienlly humbled to 
descend to the restrictions of a limited monarchy. Thus, by wisliing to avoid 
breaking w ith either party, he lost the cunlidencc of both, and pursued the 
system of temporization,uf all others, in civil convulsions, the must ruinous(i). 

It is not the least remarkable of the circumstances of that eventful period, 
that the higher classes of the noblesse were nearly unanimous in resisting 
their combinalinn with the clergy into a separate chamber. They were all 
averse to any union with so mixed a body as the clergy had now become, 
conqirising not less than a hundred cure's of plebeian extraction; and those 
bearing historic names were still more unwilling to become blended with the 
new nobility, whom they regarded as little beticr than titled roturiers. The 
e.xcessive jealousy which the old uohility entertained both for the rural or 
rampagnarde noblesse, and those who had recently acquired titles, was one of 
the great causes which prevented any effectual resistance being opposed 
to the Hevolution. Thus, by a strange fatality, the result of inexperienced 
pride, the two orders in the state, whose existence was at stake on such 
a union, were most averse to form it. The formation of two separate 
chambers was rendered impossible, because no one, not even those whose 
existence depended on promoting the junction, supported it (o). 

Mean-while, the pretensions of the commons hourly increased with the 
indecision of their adversaries. It was no longer a question whether they 
should, of their own authority, constitute themselves the representatives of 
the nation ; the only doubt was, what title they should assume. The moderate 
party proposed that they should l>e called the Commom of France, indicating 
by that expression their bias towards the English constitution. The Abhii 
Sieves (-1) supported the wishes of the democrats, by contrasting the 
ibrnamt^ numbcr of their constituents with those of the privileged orders. 

“ The Chamher of .Nobles,” .said he, “ represents lbO,OI)Uindividuals, 
we 2o,000,000. If we yield, it is subjecting twentj-live millions 

n) Dumont. 61 > Tb. !. 4S> 49. absurd and poritoos ranity with which tbe leaders 

(2) l.ac. %'ii. 31. 32. 31.38. of the .\k»euibiy regarded llicir political acquire^ 

Oj Mad. de StacI, i, 19U. Th. i. 145. Burke, v. roeiilii. When walking uilbTallcyraud and.Sti'}'ei» 
353. the latter, growing couimauirative a» to his laliours, 

(4) Dumont mentions a singubr instance of the at losl said, *' Politics is a science which 1 think / 
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to the yoke of a few thousands of the privileged orders.” The contest, which 
lasted till past midnight, was conducted with the utmost vehemence; theories 
of the opposite parties drowned the voice of the speakers; the wind blew with 
terrilic violence, and rattled the windows, as if the edifice in which they were 
sitting was about to fall. But Bailly, the president, remained immovable, and 
the minority, wearied with a fruitless opposition, retired at one in the 
morning, leaving the assembly in the hands of the popular party. It was then 
resolved, by a majority of -tftl to 90, to assume tbe title of Nationai. As.sf.mbi.t, 
andjntimalion was sent to the other orders that they would proceed to con- 
stitute themselves, with or without their adherence, which they immediately 
afterwards did, by that dignified appellation. By the assumption of this title, 
Jiinc 17 . i 7 » 9 . the Tiers-fitat openly evinced their determination to erect them- 
selves into a sovereign power, and, like the lAtng Parliament of Charles 1, 
disregard alike the throne and the nobility (i). 
rn.m.Tof Tbe aristocratical parly were thunderstruck by this measure, but 
laenoW jiijjy neither ahililies, firmness, nor union sulTiricnt to 

counteract its infiiience. The Marquis dc Montesquieu proposed the only ra- 
tional course, which was, that to counter-halance this stretch of power by the 
commons, the nobles and clergy should address the King to constitute them 
into an Upper Chamber, but they wanted resolution enough to adopt it. The 
Duke of Luxembourg, the Cardinal l.a Itochcfoucault, and the Archbishop of 
Paris, besought the King to adopt vigorous measures, and support their 
orders against the usurpation of the commons, but in vain. Tbe nobility 
were divided, the court vacillating. Decision belonged alone to the commons, 
and they, in consequence, speedily obtained the whole power of tbe state (2). 

The next step of the Tiers-Elat was to declare all imposts illegal, except 
those voted by themselves, or during the periotl when they were sitting. At 
the same lime, the fears of the capitalists were tranquillized, by consolidating 
the public debt, and the alarm of tbe people allayed, by the appointment of a 
committee to watch over the public sul>sistence(.'>j. 

Knibaaium No laiiguagc Can dcscribc the enthusiasm which these decisive 
~un’^'on measures excited throughout all France. Tears of joy were shed 
luiicmpi (i,e intelligence was received in the provinces. “ A single 

day,” it was said, “has destroyed eight hundred years of prejudice and sla- 
very. The nation has recovered its rights, and reason resumed its sway.” But 
the more Iboughiful trembled at the consequences of such gigantic steps ; 

“ iNol only,” said they, “arc the noblesse and the clergy set aside, usage dis- 
regarded, rights abolished, hut the authority of the throne itself is under- 
mined (4). In England, a balance is preserved between the three estates; but 
here the National Assembly has swallowed up every thing.” 
svrkrr To meet these increasing dangers, .M. Necker was preparing the 
plan of a constitution calculated to satisfy all classes, and traii- 
•iiipimp. quiiij^e the public mind. His measures would have formed a go- 
vernment very similar to the limited monarchy in England; and such, as 
engrafted on feudal institutions, olTered the fairest prospect of stability. He 
proposed that the whole representation of the nation should vote together in 
matters of taxation, but by orders in (piestions of individual rights or privi- 
leges ; and that hereafter the States-tieiicral should meet in separate chambers. , 



Aai*e brought to perffction'* Ua<l l»c possessed, he 
justly ohwrvrs, ih** Iraki itJrn of the slow progrrss 
and excessive intricacy of that most difficult 
science, he would never have held sucli lanf'uagn. 
PrcAumption in that branch, as in every other) is 
tbe result of ignorance, [ Diuuout} 6i.) 



(1) Mi(t. i.39. Uc vii. 32. 35. Tb. i. bC, 57, * 

(2) Mip. i. 39. Th- >• (iO. bar, vii. 39. 

(3) M'k. i. 39. niv. 17. Tb. i. 59. 

(4) Rif. 18. , 
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But the nobles bad now gained an ascendency over Ibe mind of the King, and 
more violent measures Ilian be apfiroved were resolved on by tlic court. It 
was determined to close tlie hall of the Tiers-Klat until the 25d June, when the 
King, in person, was to announee his intentions to the assembled Estates. The 
objeiT of this measure was to prevent thcTicrs-Elatfrom acquiring an accession 
of inlluencc, by the junction of a large body of the clergy, and a considerable ' 
portion of llie nobility, who were known to be wavering; but its consequences 
were, to the last degree, fatal to the interests of France (1 ). 

On the 20lh June, the hcralds-at-arms in Versailles proclaimed that the 
King would meet the Estates on the :23d, and on the same day the doors of the 
hall of the Slales-Goncral were closed by grenadiers of the guard to the de- 
puties of the commons. This step was certainly unfortunate; it announced 
hostile intentions without cx|ilaining them, and irritated the deputies with- 
out subduing them. Itailly, the president of the Assembly, went inform to 
the doors, and finding them closed by orders of the King, he protested against 
the despotic violence of the crown, and instantly repaired, w ith the assembled 
deputies, attended by an immense crowd of spectators, to an adjoining Tennis 
Court, where the following oath was immediately tendered to the deputies, 
Tr».i. and first taken by Bailly himself. — “The National Assembly, 
SHrS"’' considering that they have been convoked to fix the constitution 
’’*»• of the kingdom, to. regenerate the public order, and fix the true 
principles of the munareliy; that nothing ran prevent them from continuing 
their deliberations, and completing the important work committed to their 
charge; and that, wherever their members are assembled, there is the Na- 
tional Assembly of France, decree, that all the members now assembled shall 
instantly take an oath never to separate; and, if dispersed, to reas.scmblc 
wherever they can, until the constitution of the kingdom, and the regenera- 
tion of the public order, arc established on a solid basis; and that this oath, 
taken by all and each singly, shall Itc confirmed by the signature of every 
member, in token of their unshakable resolution (2).” 

The court on this occasion committed a capital error, in not making the 
royalist or constitutional party in the Assembly acquainted with their inten- 
tions, and preventing that unanimity w hich necessarily arose from the ap- 
pearance of measures of coercion, without any knowledge of their object. 
The consequence was, that the most moderate members, apprehensive of tho 
crown, and alarmed at the apparatus of military force directed against tho 
Assembly, joined the violent democrats, and the oath was taken, with the 
exception of one courageous deputy, unanimously. This decisive step com- 
mitted the w/ioff Assembly in a contest with the government; the minds of 
the deputies were exasperated by the apprehended violence, and the oath 
formed a secret bond of association among nuiidicrs, w ho, but for it, would 
Itavc been violently opposed to each other. Miraheau, in particular, whose 
leaning from the b(‘ginuing wa.s as much towards the aristocracy as was con- 1 
sistent with a popular leader, openly expressed, at a subsequent period, his,.i 
dissatisfaction at not having been made acquainted with the real designs of 
the King. “Was there no one,” said he, “in the Assembly, whom they 
could make acquainted w ith their designs? it is thus that kings are led to the 
scaffold (.3) ! ’’ 

This stcii was followed on the 22d by an important accession of strength. 

(1) Miff. i. 40. 4l. I.ac. ifii. I 7 , Sf. Da Stael, Kr. (3) Kir. 19. Mig. i. 41. Lao. rii. 99. DamoMt, 

Rer, i. 37. Th. i. 61* 62. 89,* 97- 

(2) Lac. vii. 39* 41 • Tb. i« 63* 64. Kir. 19. Mig. 
i.4l. 
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ittoiiiu On that (lay the Assembly met in the churrh of St.-I.miis, as the 
jo*[nVi.- Tennis Court had hecn closed hy order of the princes to whom it be- 
iQiipod ; and they were here joined hy \ i8 of the clergy, who partici- 
pated in their feelings, and were resolved to share their dangers. This great 
reinforcement was headed by the Archbishop of Vienne, the Archbishop of Itor- 
deaiix,and tho Hishop of Chartres. They were received with transports of joy 
and tears of gratitude hy the commons, who thus acquired a decided prepon- 
derance. By this junction, their majority over the other orders became so 
great, that the victory of tho commons, if they continued in one assembly, 
was rendered apparent. The spectacle of the union of the clergy with their 
brethren of the commons, excited the most lively transports, and they em- 
braced each other amidst tears of joy (I). Who could then have foreseen, 
that in a few weeks the whole ecclesiastical iMuly were to lie reduced to 
beggary by those who now received them as deliverers, and that a clergyman 
could not appear in the streets without being exposed to the grossest insults! 
Such is the fate of those who think, by concessions dictated by fear, to arrest 
the march of a revolution. 

It is impossible to refuse a tribute of admiration to those intrepid men, 
who, transported by a zeal for liberty and the love of their country, ventured 
to take a step fraught with so many dangers, and which, to all appearance, 
might have lirnught many to prison or the scalTold. Few situations can be 
imagined more dignified than that of liailly, crowning a life of scientific labour 
with patriotic exertion, surrounded by an admiring .Assembly, the idol of 
the people, the admiration of Kiirope. But how vain are the hopes of perma- 
nent elevation, founded on the applause of the multitude! Could the eye of 
prophecy then have unveiled the future, it would have discovered this idol 
of the people shivering on his face on the Champs-de- .Mars, with his arms tied 
behind his hark, and the guillotine suspended over his head, condemned by 
the .A.ssembly, execrated by the mnltiliide, subjected to a cruel and prolonged 
punishment to gratify the peculiar hatred anti .savage vengeance of the po- 
pulace, whom he now incurred these dangers to support! 

The majority of the noblesse, upon hearing of this decisive act on the part 
oftheCoinmons, which amounted, in elTect, to a seizure of the whole powers 
of government, named a deputation to lay their complaints at the foot of the 
throne. A minorit v of forty-seven dissented from this resolution, and shortly 
after openly espoused tho cause of the Commons. In this numlier were to he 
found the greatest families and ablest men in the French nobility ; the Duke 
of Orleans, the Duke of I Ji Bochefmicaiill, the Duke of l.ianeoiirt. Count l.ally 
Tollendal, Clermont Tonnerre, the two brothers Unietli, and the Marquis l.a 
Fayetie. They were almost all guillotined, exileil, or ruined, during the 
progress of the Bevolulion; a memorable example of the inability of the 
higher ranks ultimately to coerce a movement which they themselves put Ln 
motion, and of the futility of the idea, that no innovations are dangerous if 
they arc headed hy the greatest proprietors in the stale (i). ’’ 

Royal jii- At length the famous sitting of the 2Ad June took place. The King 

w°' took his seat on the throne, surrounded by his guards, and attended 
hy the pomp of the monarchy : he was received in sullen silence, llis dis- 
course commenced by condemning the conduct of the commons, and lament- 
ing the spirit of faction which had already made such progress among the re- 
presentatives of the people, and was alike contrary to the interests of the 
nation and the warmest w ishes of his heart. The declarations of the monarch 

(f) Dumont, jm. 91. Mif. i. «. BoiUy, I. a«3- (J) Th. i. «j. 

R».M. Tti. 1.74. 
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were (lien read. The lirsl prescribed the form of the meetings of the 
Kiop. Estates, ana enarted tlieir assemnla^c by three orders, as essen- 
tially linked with the constitution of the state : it regulated theform of their 
deliberations; annulled the declarations of the ITth June by the Tiers-Ctat, as 
contrary to law; reserved to the crown the right of regulating the future meet- 
ings of the Statcs-Cencral, and closed their delilieratinns against the public. 
The second embraced an exposition of the right.s which the monarch conceded 
to his people, and they containc^l the whole elements of rational freedom; 
in particular, he abolished the pecuniary privileges, and exemption from 
taxation, of the nobles and clergy; put an end to tlie tailleand the impost of 
Franc lief; regulated the expenses of the royal household; provided for the 
consolidation of the public debt; secured the liberty of the press; established 
the security of property and of titles of honour; regulated the criminal code, 
the personal freedom of the subject, and provided for the maintenance of the 
public roads, the equality of contributions, and the establishment of provin- 
cial assemblies. With truth could the monarch exclaim, “ 1 may say, with- 
out fear of self-deception, that never king did so much for his subjects as f 
have done for mine ; but what other could so well deserve it as the people of 
France (fj?” 

Glvr DO These important concessions, which, if supported by proper vi- 
utut.ciion. ju iiip government, might have stopped the Revolution, had 
no elTect in allaying the public discontents. The period was passed when the 
language of moderation could be heard; the passions were roused, the po- 
pulace excited; and when does passion yield to reason, or the multitude 
pause upon the acquisition of power? The concluding words of the King had 
the air without the reality of vigour; they took from the grace of the gift 
without adding to the authority of the giver. He menaced the deputies with 
his vengeance if they resisted; threatened to dissolve them; to carry on the 
work of reformation by his own authority; and concluded by commanding 
them to dissolve, and meet on the following day in their separate chuinbers. 
The clergy aud the nobles obeyed; the comtnons remained alone in the 
hall (i). 

Thr oom> JThc master of the ceremonies, upon this, entered the room, and 
reminded the members of the intentions of the King. Mirabeau 
k«ii. replied, — “ Gentlemen, I admit the concessions made by the King 
would be suflicient for the public good, if the presents of despotism were not 
always dangerous. AYhat is the insolent dictatorship to which you are sul>- 
jected ? Is this display of arms, this violation of the national sanctuary, the 
fitting accompaniment of a boon to the people? Who prescribes these rules? 
Your mandatory; — he who should receive your commands, instead of giving 
them to you. The liberty of deliberation is destroyed; a military force sur- 
rounds- the Assembly. I propose that, proceeding with becoming dignity, you 
act up to the spirit of your oath, and refuse to separate till you have com- 
pleted the constitution.” Then, turning to the master of the ceremonies, he 
continued, “ Tell your master that we are here by the order of the people, 
and that we will not be expelled but at the point of the bayonet.” — “ You are 
to-day,” said Sieves, calmly, “ what you were yesterday; let us proceed with 
our delilreratious.” On the motion of Camus, they ratified all their proceed- 
ings, and declared the persons of the members inviolable (3}. 

Considered in themselves, these concessions were the greatest ever made 
by a king to bis subjects, and at any otlier time they would hare excited 

(l) DIt. 33. St. Til. i. 67. 68. Uc. vii. t3. (3) Lac, Tii. 43- Mig. i. 4. Th. i. 68, 63. 

(3) Mi{. i. 43. L«r. vii. 45< 
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transports of gratitude; but the passions were roused; democratic ambition 
was thoroughly awakened, and this conciliatory conduct was only adding 
fuel to the name. If a government is |)owerfnl, whatever it gives is hailed 
with gratitude as a gift; if it is weak, its concessions arc considered as the 
discharge of a debt, and tend only to rouse the popular |>arty to fresh de- 
mands. The Assembly had resolved to become the National Assembly, and 
to rule France with a despotic authority; any thing less than this seemed 
unworthy of acceptance. For the King to have made a show of resistance, 
and dune nothing to force it, — announced an intention to uphold the throne, 
and ended by yielding, — was literally an act of madness, which necessarily led 
to the ruin of the monarchy (1). 

uitiliij authority was annihilated in France. The 

o.rrii,rowo. Asscmblv Iwd opcnly bid detiance to the mandates of the throne; 
and public opinion supported them in the attempt. The initiative of laws, 
the moral inllucncc arising from the idea of supremacy, had passed from the 
crown to the people (2). 

M. Necker was not present at this mcmorahic meeting ; the evening before 
he had tendered his resignation, which was not accepted, as the measures 
adopted by the court were not such as he thoroughly approved. He was dis- 
covered in Versailles hy the crowd, and conducted home amidst the loudest 
acclamations. By his conduct he had evinced the sincerity of his intentions, 
and his disapproval of the measures of the crown; and he was, for a brief 
space, thence-forward considered as the leader of the |K>pular party (3). 
j»nr u. On the following day, the Duke of Orleans and forty-six memiiers 
D.kr o( of the nubility joined the Tiers-Ktat. They were received with 
transport; but the duke experienced so much emotion at leaving 
I''® cliamber of the hereditary legislation, that he fainted in rising 
Kui. frQ„i his seat. He was olTercd the chair of president, which he had 
the prudence to refuse; his object was the throne; but fate destined him for 
the scaObld, and the revolutionary sceptre for his less guilty descendants (4). 
Tin King The king, perceiving opposition fruitless, intimated his wish that 
Jirl.ln.’h'I the remainder of the clergy and the nobility should join theTiers- 
niade an energetic remonstrance against this 
do Ml. uior. measure, and foretold the fatal cITects which would follow their 
being immersed in a body where their numbers were so inconsiderable, 
compared to those of their opponents. “Your .Majesty,” said the 
Duke of Luxembourg, president, “ has every thing to fear from a single 
Assembly, w hich has already evinced its violence by a rash and illegal oath. 
If that Assembly beholds us arrive within its walls, what advantage will it 
not derive from so signal a victory? what can we expect from a body which 
has so often sworn our ruin? Our presence will increase its consideration, 
w ithout diminishing its ambition. Apart from the Tiers-Ftat, we form at least 
a barrier against its fury; our position is doubtlessfull of dangers, but we will 
cheerfully face them in defence of the throne.” — “ No,” exclaimed the King 
with emotion, “I cannot allow my faithful nobles to engage in so unequal a 
struggle. It is alike my wish and iny duty to save them from such manifest 
perils. My mind is made up; I will not suffer a single person to perish on mg 
account. Tell the nobles that I entreat them to unite with the other orders; 
if that is not suflicient, as their sovereign I command them.” The order was 
obeyed ; the nobles and clergy joined the Tiers-Etat, w here they were speedily 



ft) l>umont, 67. 

(a; Mif.i. 44. TB. 1.74. 



(3) Lac. Yii. 47. MIg. i. 44. Tli i. 70. 
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lost in an overwhelming majority. (Junc27). The humanity of the King over- 
turned tlic throne (1). 

^ evcnts increased to an unparalleled degree the excitation 
in Pnris of thc public iiiind in Paris. The young, the ardent, the visionary, 
believed a second age of gold was arriving; that the regeneration of the 
social body would purify all its sins, extirpate all its siilferings. The.Palais- 
Hoyal, recently constructed at an iiiiinensc expense by the Duke of Orleans, was 
the centre of tlie agitation ; in its splendid gardens the groups of the disalfected 
were assembled, under its gorgeous galleries the democratical colTce-houses 
were to be found (2). It was amidst thc din of gambling, and the glitter of 
prostitution, that Liberty was nnrturcd in France; it must he owned it 
could not have had a cradle more impure. 

Posterity will find it dilTicnlt to credit the fermentation which then pre- 
vailed in the capital. The enlightened, from a principle of patriotism; the 
capitalists, from anxiety about their fortunes; thc people, from the pressure 
of their necessities, which they expected immediately to find relieved; the 
shopkeepers, from ambition; the young, from enthusiasm; the old, from 
apprehension; all were actuated hy the most violent emotions. Itusiness was 
at a stand. Instead of pursuing their usual avocations, multitudes of all 
ranks filled the streets, anxiously discussing thc public events, and crowding 
round every one who had last arrived from Versailles. In one depraved class 
the fever of revolution was peculiarly powerful. The numerous body of 
courtezans unanimously supported the popular cause, and by thc seduction 
of their charms contributed not a little to the defection of the military which 
shortly afterwards look place (3). 

H-'iiKm oT* ll'c French guards, consisting of three thousand 

ih.-rr«ofii six hundred men, in the highest state of discipline and equipment, 
lu’J't*.' had for some lime given alarming symj)toms of disalTeclion. Their 
colonel had ordered them, in consequence, to be confined to their Iwrracks, 
when three hundred of them broke out of their bounds, and repaired instantly 
to the Palais-Hoyal. They were received with enthusiasm, and liberally plied 
with money by the Orleans party; and to such a height did the transports 
rise, that, how incredible soever it may appear, it is proved by the testimony 
of numerous witnesses above all suspicion, women of family and distinction 
openly embraced the soldiers as they walked in the gardens with their 
mistresses. After these disorders had continued for some time, eleven of the 
ringleaders in the mutiny were seized and thrown into the ])rison of the 
Abbey; a mob of six thousand men immediately assembled, forced the gates 
of the prison, and brought them back in triumph to the Palais-Hoyal. The 
King, upon the petition of the Assembly, pardoned the prisoners, and on 
the following day they were walking in triumph through the streets of 
Paris (ij. 

visorctu These alarming events rendered it evident, that some decisive 
"kairdop step had become indispensable to prop up thc declining authority 
cJiiJt.' of the throne. The noblesse recovered from their stupor; even the 
King became convinced that vigorous measures were called for, to arrest the 
progress of the Revolution. For some time after their union with the com- 
mons, the nobles still met at a dificrent house, and were jireparing a protest 
against the ambition of the National Assembly, which subsequent events 
rendered nugatory; but the daily diminution of their numbers |)roved how 
hopeless in public estimation their cause had become. In this extremity, the 

fiy Uc. rii. M- Th. I 73. aiT.33. W Mig. i. <7. Lm. Tii. 60. 61. Th. i.8l. 

[i) Uc. tU. sg. RiT. 43. (4) Uc. vii. 60, 63. Mig. i. 47. Th. i. 83. 83. 
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Kinp, as a last resource, llirew himself upon the army. The old Marshal de 
Broglio wasappointed general of the rowil arnr ; ami all the troops on whom 
most reliance could he placed, were collected in the ncighhourhood of Ver- 
sailles. “ Marshal,” said the King, when he lirst received him, “ yon are 
come to assist a king without mone., without forces; for I cannot disguise 
from you that the spirit of revolt has made great progress in my armies. .My 
last hope is in your honour and lidelily. Von will fnllil the dearest wishes 
of my heart, if you can succeed, without violence or eflusion of blood, in 
frustrating the designs of those who menace the throne, and which would, 
erelong, bring misery on my people (I).” The marshal, ignorant of the 
changes of the times, answered for the safety of the capital, and imme- 
diately established a nunierons stall', whose insolence and conse(|ucntial airs 
only contributed to increase the public discontents. 

Th-yirr Ncckcr openly disapproved of the assemblage of the troops, and 
•iiupproTni prepared an address by the Assembly to the King, praying 

Nf.ker. fyp (jipjp removal. “The danger. Sire,” said he, “is pressing, is 
universal; for the provinces, who, once alarmed for their liberties, may not 
know how to restrain their violence; for the capital, which, pressed by want 
and the most crncl apprehensions, w ill hecoitic exasperated hy the presence 
of the soldiers; for the troops themselves, who, brought in contact with the 
centre of discontent, may share its inlluence, and forget an engagement which 
has made them soldiers, to recollect that Nature' has made them men. All 
great revolutions have broken forth from trifling causes; more than once the 
world has been convulsed from an event much less sinister than the present.” 
— The utmost alarm prevailed in Versailles, and the members of the Assembly 
beheld with dismay the long trains of artillery and cavalry which incessantly 
traversed the streets (2). 

The court now openly adopted hostile measlires; the saloons of 

oolS” the palace were instantly filled with generals, colonels, aides-de- 
camp, and young members of the nobility, w'hose inexperience and 
rashness filled tlic Queen and her supporters with unreasonable confidence in 
their own strength. The .Ministry was completely changed, and .M. Neckerre- 
Jui; II. ccivcd not only his dismissal, but an order toquit the kingdom. This 
formal command was accompanied by a note from the King (5), in which he 
intimated that he could not prevent his removal, and prayed liim to depart 
in private, for fear of exciting public disturbances. M. Nccker recciveii this 
intimation just as he was dressing fur dinner : he dined quietly without 
divulging it to any one, and set out in the evening with Madame Necker for 
Brussels. 

Coftttrriia- Paris was thrown into the utmost consternation by this intelli- 
p°m'"n gence. Fury immediately succeeded to alarm; the theatres were 
ibM r«nii. eiesed; the Palais-Boyal resounded with the cry “To arms;” and 
a leader of future distinction, Camille Desmoulins, armed with pistols, gave 
the signal for insurrection by breaking a branch olf a tree in the gardens, 
which he placed in his hat. The whole foliage was instantly stripped off the 
trees, and the crowds decorated themselves with the symbols of revolt. 
“Citizens,” said Camille Desmoulins, “the moment for action is arrived; the 
dismissal of M. Keeker is the signal for a St. Bartholomew of the patriots; 
this very evening the Swiss and Cerman battalions will issue from the Chanqi- 
de-Mars to massacre us; one resource alone is left, which is to fly to arms.” — 
The crowd unanimously adopted Ids projKisal, and, decorated with green 
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boughs, marched tlirough llie slrecls, bearing in triumph the busts of 
M. N'crkcr and tlie Duke of Orleans. Tlicy were cliargcd by the regiment of 
Koyal Allemand, whidi was pul to flight by sliowers of stones; hut the 
dragoons of Prince l.amhesc having come up, ilie mob were broken, and 
dispersed througli the gardens of the Tuilerics. In the tumult, the hearer of 
the busts, and a soldier of the French guards, were killed ; llieirs was the first 
blood shed in the Ucvoliilion (1). 

camiur From the lead which lie look on this occasion, Camille Desmoulins 
Dninouiiiu. a£,|„jrej ||,e name of the “First Apostle of Liberty.” Associated 
with Danton, he lung enjoyed the gales of popular favour. He died on the 
scalTold, the victim of the very faction he had so great a share in creating. 
Combats ia The Prince of Lambesc had placed a squadron of dragoons in front 
TrnVbrry of llic harracks of the Frencli guards, to intimidate that disaffected 
°f regiment. When intelligence of tlie rout in the gardens in the 
Tuilerics arrived, tlie troops broke down the iron rails in front of fheir bar- 
racks, and opened a volley upon tlie horse, which obliged them to retire; 
they pursued them to the gardens of tlie Tuilerics, and posted themselves 
in order of tiattlc in front of the populace, and between tlicm and the royal 
troops. The soldiers in the Champ-de-Mars received orders to advance and 
dislodge them ; they were received by a discharge of musketry, and could not 
be prevailed on to return the tire. The regiment of IJttle Swiss was the first 
to give the example of defection. The monarchy was lost; Ihe household 
troops had revolted; and the remainder of the army refused to act against 
the people (2). 

Tnx-p. In this extremity, the measures of the court were neither calcu- 
Verbal",, latcd to conciliate nor overawe. The soldiers were withdrawn 
from Paris, and collected round Versailles. A regiment was encamped in the 
splendid orangery of the palace, w hile the governor of the liastile in vain 
demanded troops and ammunition : it seemed as if the government was 
intent only on intimidating the Assembly, while the gulf of popular insur- 
rection was yawning licneath their feet. They were deceived by the reports 
of the authorities, who persisted in representing the tumults as only tem- 
porary, and guaranteed the safely of the capital. But fatal events soon con- 
vinced them of their error (o). 

Drndrai During the ahsence of the military, the tumults of Paris arose to 
e.Ti“ an unexampled height. Immense bodies of workmen assembled 
together, and gave vent to the most inflammatory language; aided by the 
guards, who now openly joined the populace, they broke open the arsenals 
and gunsmiths’ shops, distributed the arms among their adherents, burnt 
several houses, and opened the barriers, which had been closed by orders 
of the King. The Hotel des Invalideswas taken, with the aid of the veterans 
who inhabited it, within sight of the £colc-Militaire, where the troops of 
the line were stationed; 20,000 muskets and twenty pieces of cannon were 
seized, and distributed among the insurgents. The Place de Greve was con- 
verted into a vast depot of arms, ammunition, and artillery; at the Ilolel- 
dc-Villc a committee was appointed, which rapidly organized an insurrec- 
tionary force; 50,000 pikes were immediately forged, and distributed among 
the people; and it was determined that the armed force should \>e raised 
ongin or to forty-eight thousand men. This was the commencement of the 
Guid. ' National Guard of Paris, a body which was of such essential service, 
sometimes for good, sometimes for evil, duriqg the progress of the Revo- 

(1) LAc.Tii.70. Th. i. 89. Mi^. i. 48. (3) Tool. i. 74. Lac. Ti. 78. 79. 

(2) Mig. i. S«. Tout. i. 73. Lac. vii. 74. 
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lution. In decision of ronduct and rapidity of organization, tlie French are 
superior to any nation recorded in history (1). 

Tliose terrible liaiids which always make their n|)pearauee in civil com- 
motions, atid arc never seen but on such occasions, now every where showed 
themselves, as if they had sprung from the earth. This tnmnltuary array 
soon received some consistency from the French guards, who were, for the 
most part, incorporated with it, and rendered the must iiupurtant services 
in the conllicts w hich ensued (2). 

or On the morning of the 1 ith, intelligence was spread that the 

Joi; II. truu|)S stationed at Si. -Denis were marching on the capital, and 
that the cannon of the Bastille were pointed down the street St. -Antoine. The 
cry immediately arose, “To the Bastille;” and the wave of the insurrection 
began to roll in that direction. The name of that detested fortress, in which 
the victims of eonrl tyranny had so often been immured, excited the indigna- 
tion of the populace to the highest pilch, and a formidable insurrectionary 
force soon surrounded its walls. Eighty invalids and thirty of the Swiss 
guard consliliiled its garrison ; the artillery w'as well provided, but the place 
almost destitute of food for the soldiers. The guns, however, were loaded 
with grape-shot, the drawbridge raised, and the sentinels posted as during 
a period of siege. A body of the insurgents was admitted within the first 
drawbridge to parley with the garrison; transported by ardour, they began, 
during the conference, to escalade the inner w alls, upon w bieli the governor 
gave orders to (ire. Fearful of the effect of grape-shot upon the dense masses 
of the assailants, the musketry only was at first discharged; but its effect 
was to repel the leaders of the ns.saiilt, and the mob fell back in confusion. 
The arrival of the French guards with artillery, however, speedily changed 
the scene. These hrave men sustained wiHi intrepidity the (ire of the for- 
tress which now discharged grape-shot, and from the houses in the vicinity 
made a vigorous reply with musketry, while the cannon began to liaticrils 
ancient walls. By accident or design, the chain which suspended the inner 
drawbridge was cut, and the bridge fell; an immense assemblage of armed 
men immediately filled the court, and the garrison (3), seeing further resis- 
tance hopeless, hoisted the w liite flag on the donjon tower, and shortly after 
laid down their arms. 

A bloody revenge stained the first triumph of the arms of freedom. The 
garrison had capitulated to the French guards on the promise of safety, and 
the brave Governor Delaunay had only been prevented, by that assurance, » 
from setting fire to the powder magazine, and blowing the fortress and its 
assailants into the air. But the military were unable to restrain the fury of 
the populace. During the assault, the daughter of one of the officers was 
seized by the crowd; they proposed to burn her alive, unless the place was 
instantly surrendered, and had actually placed her on a mattress, and set 
cnirttyof fire to it for that purpose, when the atrocious attempt was frus- 
o.ri«opit. iraicd by the generosity of one of the French guards, who des- 
cended from the escalade, and saved their victim. All the efforts of the sol- 
diers, w ho had really gained the victory, could not restrain the blood-thirsty 
vengeance of the people. The Governor Delaunay, and three other officers] , 
fell, pierced by numerous wounds, in the arms of the guard, w ho were striving 
to protect them; the mob seized their dying remains, hung them up on the ’ 
lamp-posts, and, having cut off their heads and one of their hands, carried 

i. U, 57. Lat. rii. 79. 82 Toml 
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(9) Th. i. 92. 
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these bloody trophies aloft on the [wint of pikes to the central coinmiliee 
in the Place de Oreve, amidst shouts of triumph and yells of revenge (1). 

M. de Flesselles, provost of the merchants, was the next victim. It was 
alleged that a letter had been found on the fiovernor Delaunay which im- 
plicated him in treachery to the popular cause. He was seized, and con- 
ducted towards the Palais-Royal, to undergo an examination, but shot within 
a few paces of the Ildlel-de-Ville by one of the mob (2). The bystanders 
fell on his remains, and suspended them to the lamp-posts. 

EtithtulMin The enthusiasm in Paris was raised to the highest pitch by the 
la p.ru. storming of the Rastille, and it became, like the 10th .August and 
theOthThermidor, one of the great eras in the Revolution. Rut its most impor- 
tant and lasting consequence was the cstahlishment of the National Guards 
of Paris; a civic force of great power and elTiciency, and which, though timid 
and vacillating at first, became at last the great means of rescuing the country 
from the iron yoke of the populace. Composed of citizens of property and 
respectability, it generally, though not always, inclined to the side of order, 
and ultimately was found combating that very despotism which arose out of 
the insurrection it was originally formed to support. 

The night which succeeded this great event was one of extraordinary 
anxiety and agitation in Paris. The most alarming reports were circulated; 
that the foreign troops were to issue out of the cellars and sewers, and 
massacre the inhabitants; that a second St. -Bartholomew was in prepara- 
tion. The people barricadoed the streets, lore up the pavement, carriid 
stones to the tops of the houses, and established guards iu the principal 
quarters. But nothing occurred to justify the alarm, and the anxiety of a 
sleepless night only added to the intense feelings which agitated the popu- 
lace (3). 

Measures of Mean-w hile, the designs of the court were rapidly approaching 
iiie coart. ^ ^ maturity. Infatuated by the reports which were trans- 

mitted to them from the military commanders, surrounded by an impetuous 
and inconsiderate nobility, they entertained the project of restoring tran- 
quillity to the capital by the immediate application of military force. The 
cannon of the Bastille, which was distinctly heard at Versailles, was con- 
sidered as a favourable omen; as it indicated the commencement of an ac- 
tual engagement, and the termination of the fatal irresolution of the troops. 
The old othcers laughed at the idea of the Bastille being taken, and per- 
sisted in representing the tumults as a passing affair. It was resolved, on 
the ISth, to dissolve the Assembly, to publish 40,000 copies of the Decla- 
ration of the 23d June, and cause the .Marshal de Broglio to move with an 
overwhelming force \ipon the capital. Still, the insurmountable aversion 
of the King to the effusion of blood cwitrolled all the measures of the army; 
and there seems no doubt that he never would have permitted them to lire, 
hut in resisting the aggression of the insurgents (1). 

«k«.rfia "‘Bht, intelligence of the real state of affairs was rc- 

ihe ceived; that thcBastille was takeu;Paris in insurrection; theguards 
in open revolt ; the regiments of the line iu sullen inactivity. The Assembly, 
which had constantly sal for the two preceding days, was violently agitated 
by the intelligence. It was jiroposcd to send a new deputation to the King, 
to urge the removal of the troops. “ No,” said Clcrmont-Tonnerre, “ let us 
leave them this night to take counsel ; it is well that kings, like private men. 



(1) Uc. Tti. te, 89. Hi(. i. 60, 81. Th, i. lOOi 
lOl. 

<9) Hif . i, 62. Ux, TU. 90. Tk, i. i02. 



(3^ Mig. i. 62. L«c. rii. 92, 93. 

(4) Mig. i. 63. III. i. 97. T6ul< i* 11. Uc. 
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should loam b? expericnre(l).” Tlio Duke dc Liancoiirt look upon himself 
the painful duly of acquainting the King with the ovciils which had occurred, 
and proceeded to his chamber in the middle of the night for that purpose. 
“ This is a revolt,” said tlic King, after a lung silence. “ Sire,” replied he, 
“ it is a revolution (2).” 

Aivi ,M<b. Finding resistance hopeless, from the universal defection of the 
troops, the King immediately resolved upon submission, a measure 
which relieved him of the dreadful appreiiensinii of causing an elTusion of 
blood. On the following morning, he repaired, without his guards or any 
suite, accompanied only by his two brothers, to the .Assembly. He was re- 
ceived in profound silence. “ Oentlemen,” said he, “ I am come to consult 
you on the most important afl'airs: the frightful disunlers of the capital call 
fur immediate atlenlidn. It is in these moments of alarm that the Chief of 
the nation comes, without guards, to delilu-rale with his faithful deputies 
upon the means of restoring tranquillity. I know that the most unjust reports 
have lieen for some lime in circulation as to my intentions; that even jour 
personal freedom has Iteen represented as being in danger. I should think 
my character might be a sulGcientguaraulec against such calumnies. As my 
only answer, I now come alone into the midst of you; I declare myself for 
ever united with the nation, and relying on the lidelily of the iNaliuual As- 
sembly (5), 1 have given orders to remove the troops from Versailles and 
Paris; and I invite you to make my dispositions known to the capital.” 

Immense applause followed this popular declaration; the Assembly, by a 
spontaneous movement, rose from their seals,^ and reconducled the monarch 
to the palace. A deputation, with the Joyful intelligence, was immediately 
dispatched to Paris, and prudticed a temporary calm in its fervent population. 
Bailly was named mayor of the city, and La Fayette commander of the armed 
force { t). 

^'"‘**** Versailles, with few guards and 

July i;. a slender suite, to visit the capital, upon whose alTections his sole 
reliance was now placed. \ large part of the National Assembly accompanied 
him on foot; the cortege was swelled on the road by an immense concourse 
of pea.sants, many of whom were armed with scythes and bludgeons, which 
gave it a grotesque and revolutionary aspect. The Queen parted with him 
in the most profound grief, under the impression that she would never see 
him more, lie had received in the morning intelligence of a design to assas- 
sinate him on the road, but that made no change on his resolution. The 
marcli, obstructed by such strange attendants, lasted seven hours; during 
which the King was made to taste, drop by drop, the bitterest dregs of misery, 
lie was received at the gates by liailly, at the head of the municipality, who 
presented to him the keys of the city. “I bring your majesty,” said he, 
“ the same keys which were presented to lletiry IV. He entered the city as a 



'D) Tout. i. 78. Mig. I. 86. TIi. i. 103. 

(2; During errnls, the A»<nnl>iy WJS in the 
OKMl Tioleiit stule of agiutioii. Ibe most alarming 
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by which vre are surrntindrd. have yesterday been 
vUilrd and fl.ittfred by the |irtnefss and pribce, and 
recriveil fnnu ilicm both presents aud caresses. 
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sot gs. Olid ibot such was the prelude to the Dias* 
sacre of St -Bartbolotnew. [Tb. i. iOiJ 

(3) TouJ. i, 7». Th. t. lOS. 
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conqueror; now it is the people who have regained their sovereign.” Louis 
advanced to the Ilutcl-de-Ville through the midst of above one hundred 
thousand armed men, under an arcli formed of crossed sabres. The whole of 
the immense crowd bore tricolor cockades, now assumed as the national 
colours. At the Ponl-Xcuf, he passed a forniidahlc |>ark of artillery; but at 
the touch-hole and mouth of each had been placed a garland of flowers. 
Few cries of /Tve Ir. Roi met the ears of the unfortunate monarch; those of 
P'ke la Nation were much more numerous; but when he appeared at the 
window of the llolel-<lc-Ville, with the tricolorcd cockade on his breast, 
thunders of applause rent the air, and he was rccondiicted to Versailles amidst 
the most tnmultuons expressions of public atlachmcnt (1). 
tommrnr». Tlic da)' of tlic Kiiig’s eiitcy into Paris was tlie first of the emigra- 
^"sratjon tioii of tlic iioblessc. The violent aristocratical party, finding all their 
coercive measures overlnrned, ami dreading the ellccts of popular resent- 
ment, left the kingdom. The Count d’Artois, the I'rincc of Conde, the Prince 
of Conti, -Marshal Broglio, and the whole family of the Polignacs, set oH in 
haste, and arrived in .safety at Brussels, — a fatal example of defertion, which, 
being speedily followed by the inferior nobility, produced tlie most disastrous 
eoii'^equcnces. But it was the same in all the sul>scquent changes of the 
Hevolution. The leaders of the royalist party, always the first to pro|>osc 
violent measures, were at the same time unable to support them when 
furiously opposed; they diminished the sym)>athy of the world at their fall 
from so high a rank, by showing that they were unworthy of it (2). 

Th. Mhiii- The whole ministry, being impeached by the X’ational .Vssembly, 
sTckJr rr- followed the example of the nobility, by flying from the country; 
j»i'y"!i. and, at the same time, M.Necker, and the popular leaders, were 
recalled. The messenger overtook him at Bdle, to which place he had arrived 
on his journey to his native country. His return to Paris was a continued 
triumph. Every where he received the most intoxicating proofs of public 
gratitude; but his entry to Paris was not only the zenith of his popularity, but 
also its end. He seemed to have a presentiment of his approaching fall, for, 
on entering his apartment at Versailles, he exclaimed to one of his friends, — 
“ Now is the moment that I should die (3j !” 

Murdrror A melancliolv proof awaited him of the inability even of the must 
bJI'i's””'' popular minister to coerce the fury of the populace. Long lists of 
proscription had for a considerable time been fixed at the entrances of the 
Palais-Uoyal, at the head of which was the name of .M.Foulon, an old man 
above seventy years of age, who had been appointed to the Ministry which 
succeeded Necker, but never entered upon his oflice. He was seized in the 
countrv, and brought into Paris with his hands tied behind his back. 
July ». The vengeance of the people could not wait for the forms of trial 
and condemnation; they broke into the committee-room where he was un- 
dergoing an examination before La Fayette and Bailly, and in spit^f the 
most strenuous efforts on their part, tore him from their arms, and hung 
him up to the lamp-posLs. Twice the fatal cord broke, and the agonized w retch 
fell to the ground in the midst of the multitude; and twice they suspended 
him again amidst peals of laughter and shouts of joy. It was with such ter- 
rific examples of wickedness that the regeneration of the social body com- 
menced in France (f). 

M. Berthier, son-in-law to M. Fonlon, soon after shared the same fate. 

*0 Uc.Tii. 105. 109. Th. i. 101, 109. Told. i. (3) Toul. i. 85. Mij. i. 6». 
n.'os. Burke, t. i39. (t) Ue. eii. 117. Mig. i. C8. TIi. i. 115, 117. 

(9) Mi|. i. 68. Toni. i. 83. Tb. i. 10(. 
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He was arrested at Compiegnc, and after iinderjroing the utmost outrages on 
tlie road, was brought to the llotcl-de-Ville, where tlie mob presented to him 
Uie head of his parent, yet streaming with blood. lie averted his eyes, and, 
as they eontinued to press it towards his face, bowed to the ghastly remains. 

The efforts of Ilailly and La Fayette were again unsuccessful; he was seized 
by the mob, and dragged towards the lamp-post; but at the sight of the cord, 
which they prepared to put about his neck, he was seized with a transport 
of indignation, and, wresting a musket from one of the National Guard, 
rushed into the troop of his assassins, and fell pierced with innumerable - 
wounds. One of the cannibals fell on his body, and tore out his heart, which 
he bore about in triumph, almost before it had ceased to heal. The heads of 
llerthicr and Koulon were i>ut on the end of pikes, and paraded in the midst 
of an immense crowd, through the streets of Paris (I ). 

Horror-struck at these sanguinary excesses, .M. Necker demanded of the 
As.semhly of electors at Paris, and uhtaiued, a general amnesty for political 
offences. His chief object in doing so was to save the life of the Baron dcBescn- 
val, second in command under the .Marshal Brnglio, formerly his political op- . 
ponent, whom, at the hazard of his own life, he had generously saved from . 
the fury of the people on his road from Bdle, at the distance of a few leagues 
from Paris. But in taking this humane step, Necker experienced, for the first 
time, his inability to rule the Bcvolution,and felt the thinness of the thread 
on which the applause of the people is founded. His efforts were nifgatory. 

On the following day .Miralicau brought the matter under the consideration 
of the Assembly — “ Whence come it,” said he, “ that the municipality takes 
upon itself, under the very eyes of the Assembly, to publish an amnesty for 
offences? Has the cause of freedom, then, no more perils to encounter? We • 
may pardon M. Necker his generous but indiscreet proceeding, which in any 
other but him would have been criminal; hut let us, with more calmness 
and equal humanity, establish the public order, not by general amnesties, 
but a due separation of the judicial functions from those of the multitude.” 

The .Assembly, accordingly, reversed the decree of the electors of Paris, and , 
political revenge received ample scope for its devclopeinent (2). 

The consetiuences of the insurrection of I tth July were immense. 

J»i/ The movement of Paris was communicated to the provinces; 
every where the lower orders, in imitation of the capital, organized them- . 
selves into independent bodies, subject to their respective munici|>alitics, 
and established national guards for their protection. The immediate cause ■ 
of this prodigious armament was the propagation through all France of the ■ 
most alarming reports as to the approaching destruction of the harvest by ■ 
brigands, who were traversing the country in all directions, — a stratagem 
played with the most complete success by the leaders of the llevolution, in 
order to place the armed force of the kingdom at their disposal (3). 

Three hundred thousand men were siiccdily enrolled for the support of^. 
the popular side; the influence of government, as well as the power of the 
sword, passed into the hands of the people. The new magistrates were ap- 
pointed by the mol), and of course taken from the most zealous supporters 
of the popular right; their authority alone was res[)cctcd. The old func- 
tionaries, finding their power gone, every where became extinct. In less than _ ^ 
a fortnight theie was no authority in France but what emanated from the 
people (4J. 



(l) Uc. <r!i. 117 , IIS. Toul. I. S6. Th.i. IIT. 
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plentiful Riil the effects of this Uevoliilion on the onlcr of society were at 
.“i.. H.y first lamentable in the liiplicst degree. The regiments of the line 
Id rru.M. every where declared for the popular side; the whole populace pos- 
sessed themselves of arms; no power any where remained to resist the insur- 
rection of the lower orders. At Caen, and several other tow ns, the massacres 
of the metropolis were too faithfully imitated. M. de Uciznnce, who endea- 
voured to restrain the excesses of his regiment, was put to death with the 
most aggravated circumstances of cruelty; his remains were literally devoured 
hy his murderers (1). Every where the peasants rose in arms, attacked and 
burnt the chateaux of the landlords, and massacred or expelled the possessors. 
The horrors of the insurrection of the Jacquerie, in the time of Edward III, 
were revived on a greater scale, and with deeper circumstances of atrocity. In 
their blind fury they did not even spare those seigneurs who were known to 
be inclined to the popular side, or had done the most to mitigate their suf- 
ferings or support their rights. The most cruel tortures were inllirted on the 
victims who fell intotheir hands; many had the soles of theirfect roasted over 
a slow fire before being put to death; others had their hair and eyebrows 
burnt off, while they destroyed their dwellings, after which they were 
drowned in the nearest lish-pond. The Marquis of Barras was cut into little 
bits before his wife, far advanced in pregnancy, who shortly after died of hor- 
ror; the roads were covered with young women trf rank and lieauty Hying 
from death, and leading their aged parents by the hand. It was amidst the 
cries of agony, and by the light of conllagration, that liltcrty arose in 
France (2). 

The Assembly published several energetic proclamations against these acts 
of violence, hut they had not the slightest efiecl in repressing them. Indeed, 
they were so far committed in a contest with thecro«m and the aristocracy, 
that instead of rp|)ining they rejoiced in secret at atrocities which seemed 
necessary to complete the intimidation of their adversaries. They felt that 
they had put themselves in a situation where they must eitlier fear the 
nobiesse, or be feared hy them. Thus, for decency’s sake, they blamed openly, 
and applauded privately ; they conferred praises on the constituted authori- 
ties, and in secret gave encouragement to license. The usual consequence of 
violent usurpation is, to compel men to plunge deeper into the stream of 
revolution, and commit the greater crimes, to save themselves from the con- 
sequence of the lesser which they have already perpetrated (5). 

M..Dr, >nd Xor were these disorders confined to the provinces. Paris was in 
pJr.t”' such a state of confusion, the disorder arising from so many co- 
existing authorities was so excessive, the supply of provisions so precarious, 
that the utmost exertions of liailly and the municipality were required to 
prevent the people from dying of famine in the streets. Tailors, shoemakers, 
bakers, blacksmiths, met at the l.ouvre, the place Ixuis XV, and other quar- 
ters, deliberated on the public concerns, and set at deliance the IIAtel-dc-Ville 
and the municipality. Night and da . Bailly and the Committee of Public 
Subsistence were engaged in the Herculean lalvour of providing for the wants 
of the citizens; the usual sources of supply had totally ceased with the public 
confiLsion; the farmers no longer brought their grain to market, fearing that 
it would be seized for nothing by the sovereign multitude; and the people, as 
the first consequences of their triumph, were on the point of perishing of 
iainine. Every thing required to he provided for and done by the publie 

(0 Loc. Tii. 139. (S) DomoDt, 111, IM. 

(3) leHt. rii. IS2. Tb, 1. 137. CbAUtob^ 

Mttn. 83. 64- 
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aulhorilies; Urge quaniilies of grain were bought by their agents in the 
country, ami conducted Into Paris, like a besieged city, in great convoys 
guarded by regiments of horse. It was ground at the public expense, and sold 
at a reduced rate to the citizens; but such was the anxiety of the [Kiople, that 
all these pains would not suffice, and loud complaints tliat the citizens were 
starving, incessantly assailed the Assembly. All the efforts of the government 
could not supply the want of that perennial fountain of plenty and prosperity, 

which arises from public conlidenee(l). „ i- . • 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of government, however, the distress in 
Paris, both on the part of the municipality and the citizens, soon became ovcri 
whelming. Almost every species of manufacture was at a sUnd : the purcliasM 
by the wealthy classes liad totally ceased, and all the numerous artisans who 
deiiended on it, in that great mart of luxury and indulgence, were in the 
utmost straits. The [Kipular magistrates were obliged to dissipate all the cor-- 
porate funds at their disposal, but that supply afforded only a temporary re- 
lief, and after exhausting their credit, and overwhelming with debt the public 
revenue, they were obliged to come to the National Assembly, with the pilMiw 
tale that their resources were exhausted, and that Paris, as the lirst fruits of 

its political regeneration, was on the verge of ruin (2J. 

I.a Kavette, and the ollicers of the Revolntion, w ere more successful in their 
efforts to establish an efficient civil force. Military organization, more readily 
than civil order, grows out of insurrectionary troubles. By incorporating the 
French guards, a number of Swiss, and a vast, body of deserters from the 
regiments of the line into the National Guard, he succeeded in composing an 
efficieiil force, which, under the name of Coini>anies of the ^ntre, at length 
made head against the public disorders. They were all clothed in 
and to the colours of the Parisian cockade, blue and red, jomed while, the 
colours of the roval family. Thus was formed Uic tricolor *®'*“*' ^"l***;'* 
U Fayette nearly predicted the destinies when he said it would make the tour 

"^hese atrocities were followed by an 
m^nidfiiie the i»c*rt of the National Assembly. On the night of the 4th August, 
r'Ji.I'i by ijjg Duke Je Noailles gave the signal for innovation, by proposing 
a;-!- that the burden of taxes should fall equally on all; that all the 
feudal rights should be declared liable to redemption, and personal servitude 
simply atolished. This, though a great coneession, founded . 

and expedience, was far from satisfying the popular party. A Pamfu I p^lurc 
of the oppression of feudal rights was drown, and llie generosity of 
piqued m consent to their voluntary surrender. They 
Mpcctation, to run against each other in proposing the alwlition of abu^s , the 
Sfon l^eaine universal; in a few hours the - '/Xa 

abandoned. The Duke du Chaielel proposed that the ^ 

should be allowed, and that they should bo commuted ^ 

money; the Bishop of Chartres, the suppression of the exclusive right of the 
chase. The more important rights of feudal jurisdiction in matters of enm^ 
of the disposal of offices for gain, of pecuniary iinniuniiies, of “ 

taxes, of iduralily of henefices, of casual emolument to the clergy, of annats 

,ob»»quenltollienoTololion,ainouiilt<>l.W)e,C<l*fr. 

•• lu ji!v’ 1789." »>a M. Bjilij, Mayor of (U 100.000) io « roor. Kroin 

Par!, .ulUor of’llic TnmU Court Oath *■ llir «itan- atitl the grout fullil.* off m tht pri o 

c..onl.ocirT«fe.~,..royoti,.g.u.lord„, tbo gifu. ‘7, TLS. 

oapouJituro wa., haunted b, tbo rocripl.. and .bo .mn.oy 

bod 1,000.000 frau«'(l.. «, 000, it. tbo bonk. Hot »or4r. ».« . 
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fo the contt of Rome, were suecessively abandoned; finally, the incorpora-- 
lions and S(!parale stales sacrificed their privileges; the Bretons, the Bur- 
gundians, the l-ingnedocians, renounced the rights which had withstood the 
tyranny of Biclielieu and Louvois. All the monuments of freedom, which 
the patriotism of former times had erected, were swept away, and the 
Liberty established in its stead, founded on an imaginary and inexperienced 
basis (1). 1 ■ • 

III prodi- it has truly been said, that this night changed the political cOti- 
dition of France. It delivered the land from feudal power, the 
person from feudal dependence, the properly of the poor from tlie rapacity 
of the rich, the fruits of industry from the extortion of idleness. By sup- 
pressing private jurisdictions, it introduced public justice; by tenninaling the 
purchase of offices, it led to purity in the discharge of their duties. The career 
of industry, the stimulus of ambition, was thenceforward opened to all the 
people, and the odious distinction of noble and roturier, patrician and base- 
born, the relics of (iolhic conquest, for ever destroyed. 

Had these changes been introduced with caution, or gradually grown out of 
the altered condition of society, there can be no doubt that they would have 
been highly beneficial;. hut coining as they did suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon the world, they produced the most disastrous consequences, and con- 
tributed, more than any other circumstance, to spread abroad that settled 
contempt for antiquity, and total disregard of private right, which distin- 
guished the subseipient period of the French Uevolulion. The ideas of men 
were entirely overturned, when rights established for centuries, privileges 
contended for by successive generations, and institutions held the most sacred, 
were at once abandoned. Nothing could be regarded as stable in society after 
such a shock ; the chimeras of every enthusiast, the dream of every visionary, 
seemed equally deserving of attention with the sober conclusions of reason 
and observation, when all that former ages had done was swept away in the 
very commencement of improvement. The minds of men were sliaken as by 
the' yawning of the ground during the fury of an earthquake ; all that tlie eye 
had rested on as most stable, all that the mind bad been accustomed to regard 
as most lasting, disappeared before the first breath of innovation. The conse- 
quences of such a step could not be other than fatal. It opened the door to 
every species of extravagance, furnished a precedent for every subsequent 
spoliation, and led immediately to that ferment of minds, when the most au- 
dacious and the least reasonable are sure of obtaining an ascendency. ; 

' The event accordingly proved the justice of these principles. “ The decrees 
of the 4th August,” says Uutnont, “ so far’ from putting, as was expected, a 
slop to the robbery and violence that was going on, served only to make the 
people acquainted with tlieir own strength, and to inspire them with a con- 
viction, that all their outrages against the nobility would pass with impunity. 
Nothing done through fear succeeds in its object (2). Those whom you hope' 
to disarm by concessions, arc only led by them to still bolder attempts and 
more extravagant demands.” > 

coninst«r Nothing ran more distinctly mark the dilTercnl characters of the 
•i>d e'iT«iui, French and English Revolutions, than the conduct of the two na- 
rfvoiuiioii* .measures of legislative improvement after the 

royal power had fallen. The English were solicitous to justify their resistance 
by the precedent of antiquity ; they maintained “ that they had inherited this 
freedom;” and sought only to re-esiMisk those ancient landmarks which had 



(1) Mlj. i. 71. I.Ac.Tti. 140. Tb. i. |3», 131 . 
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disappeared during the indolence or usurpation of recent times (1). The 
Krenrli commenred the work of reformation hy destroying every thing which 
had gone before them, and sought to eslaldish the freedom of future ages by 
rooting out every thing whirh had been done by the past. On the ancient 
stock of Saxon independence the I'nglish engrafted the shoots of modern 
liberty; in its stead the French planted the unknown tree of equality. In the 
British isles the plant has become deeply rooted, and expanded widely in its 
native air; time will show whether the French have not wasted their endea- 
vours in training an exotic, unsuited to the climate, and unfruitful iu the soil, 
cnnwqurnm Tlic coiiscqueuccs of this invasion of private right were soon ap- 
rurl!"’ ”"'l)arcnt. Three days after, the popular leaders maintained that it 
Anjuii was not the power of redeeming, but the (ibniition of tithes, w hick 
Till!,-, tiwn had been voted ; and that all llial the clergy had a right to was a 
' decent provision for their meml)crs. They found an able hut un- 

expecte<l advocate in the Abbe Sit'-yes. “[fit is yet possible,” said he, “ to 
awaken in your minds the love of justice, I would ask, not if it is expedient, 
but if it is just, to despoil the church? Tlie tithe, whatever it may be iu fu- 
ture, does not at present Itelong to you. If it is suppressed in the hand of the 
creditor, does it follow from that that it is extinguished also iti that of the 
debtor, and become your property? You yourselves have declared the tithe 
redeemable; by so doing you have recognised its legal existence, and cannot 
now suppress it. The tithe does not belong to the owner of the soil, lie has 
neither piirchaseil it, nor acquired it hy inheritance. If you extinguish the 
tithes, you confer a gratuitous and uncalled-for present on the landed pro- 
prietor, w ho docs nothing, while yott ruin the true proprietor, who instructs 
the people in return for that share of its fruits.” lie concluded with the cele- 
brated expression — “ You would he free, and you know not how to bejusl (2).” 

.Miraheaii supported the abolition of the tithes, lie argued that the burden 
of supporting the public worship should be borne equally by all; that the 
slate alone was the judge whether it should fall exclusively oii the landed pro- 
prietors, or be made good by a general conlrilmiion of the citizens; that it 
robs no one, if it makes such a distribution of the burden as it deems most ex- 
|icdient ; and that the oppressive weight of this impost on the small proprietors 
loudly calleil for its imposition on the stale in general. For this purpose he 
proposed that the clergy should Ih> paid by salaries. As that expression created 
some disapprobation, he added, “ I know hut three ways of living in society : 
Ausujt ID. you must be cither a beggar, a robber, or a stipemiiary.” The 
clergy had the generosity to intrust their iuteresLs to the equity of the .Yssein- 
bly ; the only return they met with was llic suppression of tithes, under the 
condition that the stale should lilly provide for religion ami its ministers, — an 
obligation w Inch was solemnly eommiljcd to the honour of the French nation, 
hut which afterwards was shamefully violated, and in fact liccame perfectly 
illusory (5). Thus the first fruits which the clergy derived from their junction 
with iheTiers-Ktal, was the annihilation of their property, and the reduction 
of all themselves to beggary. In this there was nothing surprising; gratitude, 
is unknown iu public assemblies. When men vote away the property of 
others, they can expect no mercy for their own ; when the foundations of so- 
ciety arc lorn up, the first to be saeriliced are the most defenceless of its 
members. 

Hut the fruits of injustice seldom prosper with nations any more than iiidi- 

(l1 Burke. Tit. 72. (3) Uc. vil. U3, (47. TMl. I. 'IOS. blMDOnt, 

(2) Th. i. 134. Oumanl, 147. J47. Th. i. (33. - . 
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viduals. The confiscalion of the immense landed estates of the church, 
amountint; to nearly a third of France, proved no relief to the public necessi- 
ties till the issuing of assignats on their security began, extraordinary as it 
may appear, it is a well-authenticated fact, that the expenses of managing the 
church property cost the nation L. 2, 000, 000 a-ycar more than it yielded, l>e- 
sides in a few years augmenting the public debt by l..7,000,000. Ibis is noways 
surprising. In the confusion consequent on so great an act of spoliation, no 
account of the revenues of the ecclesiastical domains could be obtained, and 
the loaders who had sanctioned .so great an act of robliery found it impossible, 
after its commission, to restrain tlie peculation of their inferior agents (1 ). 
This is the more remarkable, as the ecclesiastical estates produced a clear net 
revenue of 70,000,000 francs, or L.2,800,000 yearly. 

innovators, in the Assembly, who had joined in the popular 
I’®''*y ** belief, that, in so doing lay their only chance of pre- 

serving the wreck of their property, now perceived, with bitter 
n,f|R«oiu- ||,g iiifaiuaied course they had pursued, and the hopeless- 

ness of any expectation, that, by yielding to revolutionary demands, they 
would satisfy the people. The Bishop of Chartres, one of the popular bishops 
who had supported the union of orders, the vote by head, and the new' con- 
stitution, was then visited by Dumont, when he was dismissing hisdomcstics, 
selling his elTccts, and leaving his house to discharge his debts; withtcarsin 
his eyes, the benevolent prelate deplored the infatuation which had led him 
to embrace the cause of the Tiers £tat, which violated in its prosperity all the 
engagements contracted in its adversity. The Abbe Sieyes, who had taken so 
decided a part in the early usurpations of the Assembly, was hissed and 
roughed down, when he strove to resist the iniquitous eonliscation. ^oxt day 
he gave vent to his spleen to Miraheau, who answered, “My dcarabhe, you 
have loosed the hull : do you expect he is not to make use of his horns (2)?” 
This lirst and great precedent of iniquity, the confiscation of the property of 
the church, was brought about by the sellish apathy, or .secret wishes, of the 
great majority of the laity. Ail classes felt that the linanciai dilTicultics of the 
state were nearly insurmountable, and all anticipated a .sensible relief from 
any measure, how violent soever, which might lead to their extrication. It 
was the universal belief that this embarrassment was the main cause of the 
public dillicultics; and the secret hope that the property of the church was 
the holocaust which would at once put an end to it, was the real cause which 
occasioned this general and iniquitous coalition. All imagined that some in- 
terest must be sacrificed, and the church was pitched upon as at once the most 
wealthy and defenceless Ixidy in the state. But, like all other measures of 
spoliation this great invasion on private right rapidly and fatally recoiled on 
the heads of those who engaged in it. The ecclesiastical estates, it was soon 
found, in the hands of the revolutionary agents, encumbered as they were 
with the debLs of the clergy, yielded no profit, but were rather a burden to the 
state : to render them available, the contraction of debt on their security be- 
came necessary; the temptation of relieving the public necessities by such a 
step was irresistible to a public and irresponsible body, holding estates to the 
amount of nearly two hundred millions sterling in their hands, lienee arose 
the system of Assickats, which speedily (piadrupicd the strength of the re- 
publican government, rendered irretrievable the march of the Revolution, and 
involved all classes in such inextricable dilliculties, as rapidly brought home 
to every interest in the state the spoliation which they had begun by inflicting 
on the weakest. 

/f) r^lonn^ 81, 92 1 Borkr, v. 421- 
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Abuiiiion of jhg abolition of the esriusive riifht of hiinlinR and shootinR, was 

tin- njht of I ... I I a II 

stKM.tiog niiA made (he pretext for the most destructive disorders throughout all 
Franro. .\n immense rrowj of artisans and ineehanics issued from 
llie towns, and, joining the rural population, spread themselves over the fields 
in search of game : the prealesl violence was speedily committed by the 
armed and inconlrollable multitude. Knclosures were broken down, woods 
destroyed, houses broken open, robbery perpetrated, under pretence of exer- 
cising the newly regained rights of man. Mean-while, the burning of the 
cluileaux, and the plunder of the landed proprietors, continued without in- 
termission, while the Assembly, instead of attempting tochcck these disorders, 
issued a proclamation, in which they affected to consider them as the work 
of aristocrats, who were desirous of bringing odium upon the Kevolution. 
One of the most singular effects of the spirit of faction, is the absurdities which 
it causes to l>e embraced by its votaries(f), and their extraordinary credulity 
in regard to every thing which seems calculated to advance the interests of 
their party (i). 

RifUu oi 1'he next step of the .Assembly way the publication of the famous 
A*j«i It. /iigliln of Man, — a composition which, amidst much obvious and 
important truth, contains a most dangerous mixture of error, and which, if 
not duly chastened by the lessons of exporience and the observation of 
history, is calculated to convulse society. It declares the original equality of 
mankind; that the ends of the social union are liberty, property, security, 
and resistance to oppression; that sovereignty resides in the nation, and 
every power emanates from them; that freedom consists in doing every 
thing which does not injure another ; that law is the expression of the general 
^ ill; that public burdens should be borne by all the members of the state in 
proportion to their fortunes; that the elective franchise should be extended 
to all; and that tlic exercise of natural rights has no other limit hut their 
interference with the riglils of others. In these positions, considered abstractly, 
there is much in which every reasonable mind must acquiesce; but the 
promulgation of the agreeable hut perilous principles of sovereignty in the 
people, of the natural equality of mankind, and the extension of the elective 
franchise to every citizen, only proves how ignorant the legislators of that 
period were of the real character of mankind, and how little they were aware 
of that inherent depravity in human nature, to which so many of them- 
selves soon became victims (3). 

oprnimi ni- It is a curious circumstance, illnstrative of the tendency of 
o bj'it"' •‘C''olutionary excitement to deprive the representatives of the 
■iiiiion. ppople of any thing approaching to freedom of deliberation, that 
the authors of this celebrated declaration were, at the time they wrote it, 
sensible of the absurdity and peril of many of its parts. Dumont, its principal 
composer, has justly aske<l, — “ .Vre men all equal ? AVhere is the equality? 
Is it in virtue, talents, fortune, industry, situation ? Are they free by nature? 
So far from it, they are horn in a state of complete dependence on others, 
from which they are long of Iteing etnancipated (A).” Miraheau himself was 
so sensible of the absurdity of laying down any code of rights anterior to the 

(1) Uc, Tii. 149. Th.i. ■ ■' llio Notion.” It may rtadily bo imogined wliat on 

' (2) Tim pro{da of Votsailloa already insnilad and cfmet tliio name had in iiifluenciog tbe n»ndi of 

jieltrd tlic i»ul>tr< aiid clcriry.il the jpilc «f ihe mcn.nlrcady'ufhcictilly »f‘fl.*u*rdfromotl»ec<-*aii*^ 

* 4 iailily, tvbutn they sliginjlixcd ba ^risioe^ais t bh “ lipiihcls ai.tl nicknames,’' said Kiipolwin, •' should 
epiihct which aftcrwiirds becaihe the crrlniii prelude never be despised j it is by such means lliBl maukinu 
to destructioa. ll exlr»ordiiiary, lhat the opposite are coTemed.” [Dumont^ ia 72.J ^ 

party uerer orruied any donomiiiadou to the Bevo* . fS) Mig, i. 89. l.ac. rit. !53. 
lutionisis, but suffered them lo afsume ihe 'Utc of (l) Ihim. MO. Th. i* 149. ^ 
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. formation of llie coiisliliilion, llint he laboured to induce the .\ssembly to 
postpone it till that was accomplislied; observing, that “ any enunciation of 
riglit at that lime would be but an almanack for a year.” But it was too late; 
the people would admit of no delay; and the deputies, afraid of losing their 
popularity, published the famous declaration, inwardly execrating the 
work of their own hands, — a step so perilous, that, as its author himself 
admits, it was like placing a powder-magazine under an edifice, which the 
first spark of lire would blow into the air (1). 

question which next occupied the Assembly was the 
ti.ro. formation of a constitniion ; and the discussions regarding it kept 
the public mind in a stale of incessant agitation during the whole of August 
and September. The committee to whom it was referred to report on the 
subject, recommended the inviolability of the King’s person, the permanence, 
Aupi.iu. of the legislative body, and a single chamber for the legislature. 
This important question, upon which the future progress of the Bevolulion 
hinged, was warmly discussed in the clubs of the capital, aud the most ve- 
hement threats held out to those of the Assembly who were .suspected of 
leaning to the aristocratic side. On the one side, it was argued that the very 
idea of an assembly, composed of hereditary legislators, was absurd in a free 
country; that if it united itself to the throne, it became dangerous to free- 
dom, — if to the people, subversive of tranquillity ; that it would operate as. 
a perpetual bar to improvement, and, by constantly opposing reasonable 
changes, maintain a continual discord between the higher and lower orders; 
and tliat the only way to prevent these evils was to blend the whole legisla- 
ture into one body, and temper the energy of popular ambition by the 
firmness of aristocratic resistance. On the other hand, it was maintained 
that the constitution of society in all the European states, necessarily implied 
a separate body of nobles ami commons; that the turbulent spirit of the one 
was fully counteracted by the tenacious tendency of the other; that a mo- 
narchy could not subsist without an upper house to support the throne ; that 
the English constitution all'ordcd decisive evidence of the happy cfTccts of 
such a se])aration ; that the best consetpicnccs had been found to follow the 
discussion of public matters in separate assemblies, and many fatal rcsolu- 
Aufiutsi. lions prevented by allowing time for consideration between their 
deliberations; and that it was a mere mockery to pretend that these restraints 
could lake place, if the legislature was all contained in one chamber, when 
the nobles would be immediately outvoted (2), and the whole rights of the 
monarchy might be voted away in a single sitting. Unfortunately for France, 
these arguments did not prevail, and a single chamber was adopted by the 
Assembly (5j. Nor is it surprising lhat this was done, for the evils of the 
aristocracy were pri!ssing, and had been experienced — those of the demo- 
cracy remote, and were oidy anticipated. The lime soon came when ex- 
perience taught the ruinous consequences of their decision, and the warm- 
est friends of freedom unanimously adopted a division of the legislature; but 
it wasihen loo late; Ihc aristocracy was destroyed, the face of society changed, 
and there remained only Ihc name of a House of Peers, without either their 
j)ropcrly, their innucimc, or public utility (t)^. 

Tlie proceedings of the .\sscmbly in the formation of Ibis constitution were 
so precipitate, that in the eyes of all reasonable men they prognosticated no- 

(l) Dumont. MO. 142< No then 122 tnrmfifra mnoiiird away, iiitimi* 

. . C21 Tb. i. 84* dated by the threats o( the populace. 
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thing but min to the country. Meditation and thought there passed for 
nothing; every one seemed only desirous to gratify his own vanity hy antici- 
pating the notions of his rivals; every thing was done at the sword's point, 
as in a place taken hy as.sault; every change pressed on at full gallop. Ko 
interval was allowed fur reflection, no breathing time given to the passions. 
.Vfter having demolished every thing, they resolved to reconstruct tlie whole 
social edifice with the same hrcathless rapidity; and so extravagant was the 
opinion of the Assemhiy of its own powers, that it would willingly have 
charged itself with the formation of constitutions for all nations (1). In these 
monstrous pretensions and ruinous innovations, is to be fuiiiid the remote 
but certain cause of ail the hlood and horrors of the Uevolutiou (2). 

Ourt.iooof The (piestion of the veto, or of the royal sanction being required 
to validate the acts of the legislature, was next brought under 
discussion, and excited still more violent passions. One woiihl have thought, 
from the anxiejy manifested on the subject, that the w hole liberty of France 
depended on its decision, and that the concession of this right to the throne 
would alone restore the ancient regime. The imiltitiidc, ever governed hy 
words, imagined that the iVssemhly, which had done so much, would be left 
entirely at the mercy of the King if this power were conceded, and that any 
privilege left to the disposition of the court would soon beonine an anti- 
revolutionary engine. This was the (irst question since the IlcvOlutiun in 
w-hich the people took a vivid interest, and it may easily be conceived how 
extravagant were their ideas on the subject. They imagined that the veto was 
a monster which would devour all the powers they had acquired, and deliver 
them over, bound hand and foot, to the despotism of the throne. Those who 
supported the veto were instantly stigmatized as inclining to every species of 
tyranny. The people, without understanding even .so mneh as that, imagined 
that it was a tax which it was necessary to abolish, or an enemy who should 
be hanged; and they loudly demanded that he should he susp('iided by the 
lamp-post. The clubs of the i'alais-Royal took the must violent measures, 
and incessantly besieged the .\ssemhly with menacing deputations; efforts 
were made to array the municipality in insurrection, and the multitude, 
armed since the 1 ith of July, began to give symptoms of revolt. Alarmed by 
such dangerous signs, the .Ministry recommended concession to the King; and 
he himself preferred a conditional to an absolute veto. The Assemhiy, by a 
majority of two to one (3j, decreed that the King should have a veto, but 
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that his power to decline sanctioning any legislative measure should not 
Ay|iui to. extend beyond two successive legislatures ( I). 

It is a remarkable fact, singularly illustrative of the rapid progress of re- 
volutionary ideas, wben the fever of innovation lias oure seized upon men’s 
minds, that in all the instructions of the electors to the deputies, without 
exception, the absolute veto, as well as personal inviolability, bad been con- 
ceded to the sovereign. A few week.s of agitation — the revolt of the 1 ilb July 
— the Tennis Court oath — had overturned all these sober resolutions, and 
the crown was compelled to recede from a privilege which had been unani- 
mously agreed to by the whole kingdom. The instruclious in the cahiers, 
indeed, were most express against almost all the illegal acts and usurpations 
of the Assembly. They almost invariably secured to the sovereign all the cs- 
.sential prerogatives of the monarchy. They unanimously prescribed a monar- 
chical governmont for France; that all laws should require the king’s sanction 
to their validity; that he should have the unrestrained right of making peace 
or war, and appointing the judges; that private property should be in- 
violate (2); ami by a great majority, that the rights, estates, and privileges 
of the clergy should be maintained. The new constitution, the abolition of 
the absolute veto, the .spoliation of the church, were already a violation of 
these instructions in their most essential particulars: yet not a voice was 
raised, in France, to protest against those monstrous and unauthorized 
stretches on the. part of the popular representatives : so intoxicating is the 
possession of power to mankind, and so little are they qualined to bear its 
seduction, even when the measures to which it leads are most opposed to 
preconceived ideas, or most at variance with established habits (3). 

On this occasion .Miraheau supported tlie crown, and argued 
nl^Tnlouir strenuously in favour of the absolute veto. “ lz;t us not,” said he, 
jeuw. “arm the sovereign against the legislature, by allowing a momenl 
to exist in which he may become its involuntary instrument. The nation will 
find more real security in laws consented to by his chief, than in the revolu- 
tion which would follow the loss of his power. \Vhen we have placed the 
crown in the hands of a particular family, it is in the last degree imprudent 
to awaken their alarms, by subjecting them to a control which they cannot 
resist; and the apprehensions of the depositary of the whole forces of the 
monarchy cannot be contemplated without the most serious apprehensions. 
I would rather live in Constantinople than in France, if laws could there be 
made without the royal sanction.” Words of striking and prophetic import, 
which were then ill understood or angrily interpreted, but which were recol- 
lected with bitter and unavailing regret, when the course of events had 
proved their truth, and the most vehement of their revilers had perished 
from their neglect. .Mouuier and l.ally Tollendal on Ibis occasion, though 
members of the committee a|>pointed to frame the conslitution, were tho 
leaders of the parly who runtended for the division of the chandlers, the 
absolute veto, and the formation of the constitution on the model of that of 
England. They even contended for it after the King had, by A'ceker’s advice, 
agreed to yield the point. After the vote was passed, they were so much dis- 

(0 Tb. ). 1S3. Mig i. 36, 87. Duin. iStf. nrcefslly, legally «tobH.ihwI am? eTidrnlly rrqaif. 

(2) So titrtiugly ¥tNt tUit priiivi|ile rApre»a«’d in ing it, ond on ibe coiidtlimi of a full ai>d ompt« 
all liie othirii, (Ire by acl i7, of ibe imlcinDily Coiu/. l789. 17 l L«loji»x, 

OoitMiluiioii of Sib Ot-tub>-r, 1789, '■«ncliMicd it by ^15. 
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concerted, that t!iey witlidrew from the committee on the Constitution, and 
shortly after left the assembly (1). 

Paris, mean-while, was cxiieriencing the convulsions incident to a revolu- 
tion ; all ranks, broken loose from their restraints, were rioting in the exercise 
of newly acquired franchises. In France, as it lias been well observed, the 



love of liberty is founded chiefly on the love of power. Every body 



*’*'**■ of men in the capital instantly commenced the exercise of these in- 
toxicating rights; and the electors invariably assumed the government of 
au£».i is their representatives. One hundred and eighty delegates, nomi- 
*" ** nated by the districts, assumed a legislative power in the metro- 
polis; but they were in their turn controlled by their constituents, who 
without hesitation, annulled their decrees when not suited to their inclina- 
tions; and nothing was agreeable but what flattered their ambition. The 
S(o(r of mar- idea of ruling by commanding their delegates, speedily spread, and 
ikj la fart., intoxicating not to be every where well received. All those 

who were not legally vested with authority began to meet, and to give them- 
selves importance by discussing public alfairs; the soldiers had debates at the 
Oratoire, the tailors at the Colonnatle, the hairdressers at the Champs- 
filysdes, the valets at the Louvre (2). Subsequent ages might smile at such 
proceedings, if woful experience bad not demonstrated how fatal they are in 
their consequences, and how rapidly the minds of the lower orders become 
intoxicated by the enjojment of powers which they arc equally incapable of 
exercising with discretion, or abandoning without convulsions, 
st.tfofih. Mean-while, the finances of the kingdom, the embarrassments of 
had first occasioned the convocation of the states-general, 
were daily falling into a worse condition. The lower orders universally 
imagined that the Revolution was to liberate them from every species of 
im|)ost; and, amidst the wreck of established authority, and the collision of 
self-constituted powers, they succeeded for some time in realizing their ex- 
pectations. The collection of the revenue became every where difficult, in 
many places impossible, and the universal distrust which followed a period 
of general agitation occasioned a lamentable deficiency in the excise and 
customs. The public revenue of 1790 was above one-third less than that 
of 1789; in matiy places the taxes had almost wholly disappeared; payment 
of the salt tax, the most considerable of the indirect imposts, was every where 
refused; and the boasted credit of a revolutionary government was soon 
found to amount to nothing. Alarmed at a deficiency which he had no means 
Anjnji 17 of supplyiiig, M. Necker made a full and candid statement of the 
finances to the Assembly, and concluded by dcm.indiug a loan 30,000,fM)0 of 
francs. The fulling off in the revenue was above 200,(MM),(K10 francs, or 
L.8,0fl0,000 yearly. The Assembly in vain endeavotired to negotiate such an 
advance. Terror at the unsettled state of the kingdom, uncertainty of the 
future, prevented any of the capitalists from coming forward (3). 

But this was not all : the demands on the Treasury were rising as rapidly as 
their receipts w ere falling : the usual effects of a revolution were experienced, 
an increase in the public expenditure, and a diminution to a most alarming 
extent of the public income. N6t only w ere the forced purchases of grain by 
Government, and their sale at a reduced price, unavoidably increasing, but 
a large body of workmen, thrown out of employment, were maintained at the 
public expense, for whose support no less than 12,tM)0 francs, or altout .MtOL, 

i. IS4. Uc. Tii. I6s. (l) Tb. i. ti9, I6». Uuia. IM. Uc. fU. 170. 
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was daily issued from the treasury in Paris alone. The King and Queen had 
sent the whole of their plate to be niclled down at the Mint, hut it proved an 
inadequate supply for the public necessities, and assuaged for hut a short 
limes the miseries of the poor. Finding this projeel inelTeelual, the minister 
had the boldness to propose a contribution of a fourth of the income of each •’ 
individual, and did not disguise that there was no other alternative, and that 
the rejection of the measure would lead to a stoppage of the pay of the army 
s<pt. M. and of the intcrcsl of the public debt. The proposal was coldly 
received by Ibe Assembly; but Mirabeau, in a speech of unequalled power, 
supported it. “Two centuries of depredation and abuse,” said he, “have 
created the gulf in which the kingdom is in peril of being lost. It must be 
tilled up : take the list of the French proprietors, choose among them those 
whose fortune is ade{|ualc to supply the delicieucy; let two thousand be sa- 
criliccd to the good of the w hole. Yon recoil at the barbarous proposal; alas, 
do you not see that if you proclaim a bankruptcy, or w bat is the same thing, 
refuse this impost, you commit an action not less unjust, and still more des- 
tructive? Do you believe that the millions of men who will instantly be 
ruined by sucli a step, or by its necessary consequences, will allow you to 
enjoy the fruits of your villany? that, starving for food, they will sufler you 
to indulge in your detestable enjoyments? Shall we be the first to give to the 
world the example of an assembled people being wanting in public faith? 

Shall the first apostles of freedom sully their bands by an action, which will 
surpass in turpitude the most corrupted governments? The other day, on 
occasion of a ridiculous motion in the Palais-Koyal, they exclaimed, ‘ Catiline 
is at the gates of Uomc, and you deliberate!’ M ith truth may it be said now, 
hideous bankruptcy is there; it threatens to consume yourselves, your ho- 
nours, and your fortunes, and you deliberate! ” Carried away by this reason- 
ing, the Assembly voted the supply (Ij; but the relief to the treasury was 
inconsiderable, for the distracted statu of the kingdom prevented ilfrom being 
carried into execution. 

F.inine In Dut w liilc llic Assciiibly wos occujiicd with these discussions, a 

still more pressing evil began to be felt in the capital. Famine, the ^ 
natural consctpience of the public convulsions — want of employment, the 
Aii«un ID inevitable result of the suspension of credit — pressed severely upon _ 
*“ the labouring cla.sses. Mobs became frequent in the streets ; the * 

bakers’ shops were surrounded by clamorous multitudes demanding food. J 

The most extravagant reports were circulated by the press, and greedily swal- 
lowed by the populace, in regard to the causes of the distress. It was the aris- 
tocrats who caused the corn Ip be cut green ; they paid the bakers to sus|)cnd 
their labours; they turned aside commerce; they threw the grain into the 
river; in a word, there was no absurdity or falsehood which they did not 
implicitly believe. The cry soon became universal, that the measures of the 
court were the cause of the public distress, and that the only way to provide 
for the subsistence of the people was to secure the person of the King. .An 
attack upon the palace was openly discussed in the clubsy and recommended 
by the orators of the I’alais-Hoyal ; while the agitated state of the public mind, 
and the number of unemployed artisans who filled the streets, rendered it 
but too probable that these threats would speedily be carried into execution. 

.Alarmt*d at these dangers, the court deemed it indispensable to provide for 
their own security, w liich hitherto depended entirely on the fidelity of four 
hundred of thoGarde-du-Corps, who remained on guard at the palace. For 

(I) Uc. vii. 118. Th. i. isa, ' '■ 
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this purpose, the regiment of Fluiulers, .mcl some troops of horse, were 
brought to Versailles. The arrival of these troops renewed the alarm of the 
people; the King, at the head of 1500 soldiers, was supposed to he ready to 
fall upon the insurgent capital, containing a hundred tliousand armed iiicn, 
and it was alleged with more probability hy the better informed, that the 
design of the court was to retire, w ith such of the troops as remained faithful 
to .Metz, where the Marquis dc Bouilic, at the head of his army, was to join 
them, and there declare the Stales-Geiieral rebellious, and revert to the royal 
declaration of 20th June (Ij. 

w?i“nr.V •ninths ‘I*® populacc were in the highest state of excitation 

111 oiiobJr. from these causes, when an accidental incident blew the train into 
an explosion. A public dinner, according to an old custom in the French 
army, was given upon their arrival, by the <iarde-du-Corps, to the ollicers of 
the regiment of Flanders, and of the urban guard of Versailles. The banquet 
w as held in the saloon of the opera, w bile the boxes w ere Idled w ith illustrious 
Spectators, and all the rank and elegance which still adhered to the court, 
graced the assembly hy their presence. The enthusiasm of the moment, the 
recollection of the spot, formerly the scene of all the splendour of Versailles, 
the influence of assembled Iwaiity, — all conspired to awaken the chivalrous 
feelings of the military ; the health of the King was drunk w ith enthusiasm, 
and the wish loudly expressed that the royal family would show themselves 
to their devoted defenders. The olDcers of the Sw iss, and of some other regi- 
ments, were admitted to the repast; and the King appeared, attended by the 
Queen, the Dauphin, and Madame Elizabeth. At this sight, the hall resounded 
with acclamations, and the monarch, unused to the expression of sincere 
attachment, was melted into tears. After the royal family retired, the musi- 
cians of the court struck up the pathetic and well-know n air, “ Oh ! Bichard, 
oh, my King, the world abandons you!” At these sounds, the ollicers drew 
their swords, and scaled the boxes, where they were received with enthu- 
siasm by the ladies of the court, and decorated w ith w hite cockades by fair 
hands trembling with agitation (2). 

0^^ !his repast was speedily spread through Paris, 

nrm. magnified by credulity, and augmented by malignant ambition. It 
was universally credited the following morning at the Palais-Royal, in the 
clubs and market |)laces, that the dragoons had sharpened their sabres, 
trampled under fool the tricolor cockade, and sworn to exterminate the As- 
sembly and the people of Paris. The influence of the ladies of the court, and 
the distribution of the w'hite or black cockades, was represented as (>ariicu- 
larly alarming, by those wholiad employed the seductions of the Palais-Royal 
to shake the allegiance of the French guards. Symptoms of insurrection 
speedily manifested ihemsclveS, the crofvds continued to accumulate in the 
streets in an alarming manner, until at length, on the morning of the 3lh, the 
revolt openly broke out. A young woman seized a drum, and Iraversed tl.e 
streets, exclaiming, “ Bread I bread ! ” She w as speedily followed by a crowd, 
chiefly composed of females and boys, which rolled on till it reached the 
Ilotel-de-Villc, w Inch was broken open, and pillaged of its arms. It w as even 
with difliculty that the infuriated rabble were prevented from setting it on 
lire. In spite of all opposition, they broke into the belfry, and sounded the 
tocsin, which soon assembled the ardent and formidable bauds of the Fau- 
bourgs. The cry immediately arose, raised by the agents of the Duke of 

(l) nuDioiil, ITS. Lac. Tii, 18i, Timl. ii ISO. (>) >. SO. Lac. lii. Its, ISO. Tout. i. isj. 
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Orl(Saiii>, To Versailles! ” and a motley nuiltilude of drunken women and 
lumulluous men, armed and unarmed, set out in that direction. The national 
guard, which had assembled on the lirst appearance of disorder, impatiently 
demanded to follow; and although their commander, l-a Fayette, exerted his 
utmost influence to retain them, he was at length compelled to yield, and at 
seven o’clock, tlie whole armed force of I’aris set out for Versailles. The 
French guard, which farmed the centre of the natiotial guard, openly de- 
clared their determination to seize the King, and exterminate the regiment 
of Flanders and the body guard, who had dared to insult the national co- 
lours. Hints were even thrown out that the monarch should be dc|) 0 scd, and 
the Duke of Orli^ans nominated lieiitenanf-general of the kingdom (1). 

The partisans of this ambitious and wicked, but irresolute prince had im- 
portant designs in view in fomenting this burst of popular fury, and directing 
it to the royal family at Versailles. Their ohject was to produce such conster- 
nation at the court as should induce the King, and all the royal family, to fol- 
low the ctuinple of the Count d’.Artois, and leave the kingdom. The moment 
this was done, they intended to declare the throne vacant, and offer it, under 
the title of Lieutcnant-Ceneral, to the Duke of Orleans. But the firmness of 
the King and his brother, afterwards l/)uis XVIH, who saw through the de- 
sign, caused the plot to fail; and the multitude, who were to be thcinstrii- 
inents in producing the alarm, but could not, of course, bo let into the secret, 
rendered it totally abortive, by insisting, at the close of the Inmiilt, that the 
King and royal family should be brought to Paris; the event of all others 
which the Orleans party most ardently desired to avoid (2). 

SUM «( iiM' The tninds of the members of the .Assembly, and of the inhabitants 
“bi'' of Versailles, though less violently excited, were in an alarming 
mood. The King had refused his sanction to the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man ; and the Assembly, piqued at any obstacle to their sovereignty, 
were in sullen hostility. The Queen had been heard to express her delight at 
the banquet of the onicers; 'and the assemblage of troops, joined to some 
hints dropped by the courtiers, led to a general Itelief that a movement of the 
scat of the Assemhiy, and of the court, to Tours or Mentz, was in contempla- 
tion. No, one, however, anticipated any immediate danger; the King was 
out at a hunting party^ and the As.scmbly just breaking up, when the fore- 
runners of the disorderly multitude iu-gan to appear in the streets. At the 
first intelligence of the disturbance, the monarch returned with expedition to 
the town, where the appearance of things exhibited the most hideous features 
of a itevointion. The rails in front of the court-yard of the palace were closed, 
and the regiment of Flanders, the body guards, and the national guard of 
Versailles, drawn up within, facing the niiiltiludc; while, without, an im- 
mense crowd of armed men, national guards, and furious women, uttering 
seditious cries, and clamoring for bread, were assembled. The ferocious looks 
of the insurgenis, their haggard countenances, ami uplifted arms, bespoke Init 
Tii» mob too plainly their savage intentions. Nothing was done to secure the 
C'rriailln. safely of the royal family ; though the Swiss guards lay at Kuel and 
Courbevoie, no altcmpt was made to bring them to the scene of danger. The 
commander of the troops, the Count d’Estaing, seemed to have lost that 
daring spirit which he had formerly evinced, and subsequently displayed on 
, the scaffold (3). 

The multitude soon broke into the hall of the Assembly; and that august 

(0 Uc. Tii. 189. 1(5, 199 Toul. i. !}(. Mig. i. . '3) Mig. i. 91. Tk. i. IGS, U3. Uc. xii. l93, 
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**'® *’’’** time, beheld themselves outraged by the popular 
piiur. passions which they had awakened. Fur above an hour they w ere 
insulted by the insolent rabble, who seated themselves on the benches, me- 
naced some of the deputies with punishment, and eommanded silence to 
others. “ Lose no time,” they exclaimed, “ in satisfying us, or blood will soon 
begin to How!” Mailiard, the orator of the insurgents, openly denounced 
Moiinicr, Clerniont-Tonnerre, and other courageous deputies, who had ex- • • 
posed the designs of the Orleans faction. In the gallery, a crowd of lishwumeu 
were assembled, under the guidance of one virago w ith stentorian lungs, 
who called to the deputies familiarly by name, and insisted that their fa- 
vourite Mirabcau should speak (I). 

In the confusion on the outside, an ofliccr of the guard struck with his 
sabre a Parisian soldier, who immediately disdiarged his musket at him; a gen- 
eral discharge of fire-arms from the guards ensued, w hich produced great 
consternation, hut did little or no execution. The national guard of Versadles, 
aided by the multitude, followed them to their barracks, whither they had 
been ordered to retire, forced the gates, pillaged the rooms, and wounded , 
some of the men. The court were in consternation^ and the horses already 
harnessed to the carriages, to convey the royal family from the scene of danger; 
but the King, who was apprehensive that if he lied, the Duke of Orleans would 
be Immediately declared liculenaiil-general of the kingdom, refused to move. 

The mob soon penetrated into the royal apartments, as the guards were pro- 
hibited from olTering any resistance, and were received with so much con- 
descension and dignity by the King and Queen, that they forgot the purpose 
of their visit, and left the royal presence, exclaiming le Hoi! A heavy ^ 
rain, which began to fall in the evening, cooled the ardour of the multitude, 
and, before nightfall, the arrival of La Fayette, with the national guard of 
Paris, restored some degree of order to the environs of the palace (2J. 

During these tumults, the King was distracted by the most cruel incerti- 
tude. Mounier conjured him to vanquish his scruples, and accept simply the 
articles of the constitution proposed by the Assembly; the Queen, to act 
boldly, and defend his kingdom. Two carriages, ready harnessed, were kept 
at the gale of the Orangerie, but the crowd discovered them, and assembled to 
prevent their dejiarlure; the King commanded the Count d'Kstaing to dis- 
perse the mob at that point, but he declined, alleging that the thing was im- 
possible ; the King urged the Queen to depart, and lake the royal family with 
her, but she declared that nothing should induce her, in such an extremity, 
to separate from her husband. “I know,” she added, “ that they seek my 
life; but I am the daughter of Maria-Tlieresa, and have learned not to fear 
death.” Assailed by so many subjects of anxiety, the King at length resolved 
upon submission, and .Mounier was authorized to announce to the .Assembly 
his unqualified acceptance of the nineteen articles of the coiisliliiliou already 
framed, and his adhesion to the declaration of the Dighlsof Man (3)\ 

But matters were now arrived at that pass when these concessions could 
produce no elTecl. A multitude of drunken women had broken into the hall 
of the Assembly, lay extended on its benches, and one shameless amazon 
occupied the President’s chair, and in derision was ringing his bell. The 
deputies in vain endeavoured to restore order; the debates were incessantly 
interrupted by cries of “Bread! bread !” and iiolbing bill the aurtiority of 
Mirobeau could procure silence even for the discussion of the measure of 

(1) Duraonl, 181, 182. Uc. vii. M8. Toiil i. . (*) Mrmoioi of l^iiU XVIII, iv. 8(3. Tout. i. 

188. , ■ 138.137. win. i U2. 

• (3) Uc. Tii. 315, 31S, 31». th. t. IW. 
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providing for Ihc public subsistence. At three in the morning the sitting was 
broken up, and tlie hall left in possession of its unruly invaders (f). 

L. r.jru. i,a Fayette had an interview with the royal family, and assured 
them of the security of the palace. He added, that he was so well 
convinced of the pacific disposition of his army, and had so much confidence 
ill the preservation of the public tranquillity, that he was rc.solved to retire 
to rest (2). Misled by these assurances, the Assembly dispersed and repaired 
to their several homes; and the King and Queen, overcome with fatigue, re- 
tired to their apartments. The external posts were intrusted to the troops 
commanded by Ui Fayette; the interior were still in the hands of the body 
guard of the King (5). Fiiforlunately for his reputation, and for the honour 
of France, General l.a Fayette followed their example, and repaired, for the 
remainder of the night, to a chateau at some distance from the palace, where 
he soon after fell asleep ( i). 

Nothing occurred to interrupt the public tranquillity from three till five 
in Ihc inorning; but Ihc aspect of Ihc populace presaged an approaching 
storm. I.arge gmiqis of savage men and intoxicated women were sealed round 
the walclilires in all the streets of Versailles, and relieved the tedium of a 
rainy night by singing revolutionary songs. In one of these circles their 
exasperation was such, that, seated on the corpse of one of the body guard, 
they devoured the flesh of his horse haif-roasied in Ihc flames, while a ring 
of frantic cannibals danced round the group. Every thing announced that 
they were determined to assuage their thirst for blood by some indiscri- 
minate massacre. At six o’clock, a furious mob surrounded the 
tiiF pai.rr. barracks of the body guard, broke Iheni open, and pursued the 
flying inmates to the gates of the palace, where fifteen were seized and doomed 
to immediate execution. At Ihc same lime, another body besieged the ave- 
nues to the palace, and, finding a gate open, rushed in and speedily tilled Ihc 
staircases and vestibules of the royal apartments. Two of the body guard, 
posted at the head of Ihc stair, made the most heroic resistance, and by their 
cfl’orLs gave lime to the Queen to escape into the apartments of the King. 
The assassins rushed into her room a few minutes after she had left it, and, 
enraged at finding their victim escaped, pierced her bed with their bayo- 
nets (5). The w hole interior of Ihc palace was ransacked by the savage mul- 
titude; the splendour of ages was suddenly exposed to the indiscriminate 
gaze of Ihc lowest of the people. 



AirDo.i But for the intrepid defence of the body guard, and the exertions 
of the Marquis de Vaudrueil, who succeeded in reviving in the 
French guards some sparks of their ancient loyalty, the King himself, and 
the whole royal family, would have fallen a prey to the assassins. They 
dragged the bodies of two of the body guard, who had been massacred, below 
the windows of the King, beheaded them, and carried the bloody heads in 
triumph upon tlie point of their pikes through the streets of Versailles (6). 

At the first alarm General La Fayette, whose unfortunate absence from the 
scene of danger had prodneq^ such alarming effects, threw himself upon his 



Apparet domus iiitus, el atria louga patescunl ; 
Apparent Priami ot veterum penetralia rc^iim : 
Armatosque vident stantes in limine prime. 




(5) Mif. i. 93. Lae. viu 217« 232* 233* Tli. j. 
190- Riv. 305, 3(3. 

(0) Ue.Tii.234, 237. Rir. 307. Mig. i. 93. T1». 
i. 130. 
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horse, and hastened to lit* spot. He made an impassioned harangue to the 
grenadiers o{ the guard, and succeeded in prevailing upon them to defend 
the captives. The fifteen prisoners were thus rescued from impending death; 
and, the King himself having come to the windows and demanded their lives 
from the multitude, they ultimately escaped. Three others, who had already 
the halter about their necks, and were on the point of being strangled, were 
saved by some of these brave men, who flew to their deliverance, exclaim- 
ing, “ Let us save the body guard, as they saved us at Fontenoy ( I ) ! ” Amidst 
the fury of the multitude, and the atrocity of faction, it is pleasing to record, 
that in moments of extreme danger the ancient generosity of the French 
military character manifested itself on both sides of the contest. , 

dncTof ite during these moments of alarm was 

QuKn. worthy of the highest admiration. Notwithstanding the shots w'hich 
were fired at the windows, she persisted in appearing at the balcony, to 
endeavaur to obtain the pardon of the body guards, who were in j>eril from the 
exasperated multitude; when M. dc L'lluzerne endeavoured to place himself 
Jjctwccn her and the danger, she gently removed him, alleging that that was 
her post, and that the King could not aflbrd to lose so faithful a servant. 

Shortly after, the crowd vociferously demanded that she should appear at the 
window; she came forth, accompanied with her children; twenty thousand 
voices immediately exclaimed, “ Away with the children !” and the Queen, 
sending them in, reajipeared alone, in presence of a mob from whom she ex- 
pected instant death. The generous contcm[)t of personal danger overcame 
the fury of the populace (2), knd universal shouts of applause testified their 
sense of the reality of the peril which she had braved. 

The leaders of the tumult now resolved to derive some advantage from their 
success, by removing the King and the royal family to Paris, where they 
would he entirely subjected to their control, rmmc'iately the cry was raised 
among the populace, “ I.et us bring the King to Paris! it is the only way of 
securing bread to our childien.” I.a Fayette persuaded the King, as the only 
means of appeasing the tumult, to accede to the wishes of the people, and, 
accompanied by the King and Queen, appeared at the balcony of the palace, 
and gave that assurance to the multitude. The Assembly, informed of his 
determination, hastily passed a resolution, that it was inseparable from the 
King, and would accompany him to the capital. Thus, the democratical party, 
as the fruit of their violence, obtained the Immense advantage of having both 
branches of the legislature transferred to a place where their own influence 
was irresistible (5). 

Til.- Boyii At noon the royal party set out for Paris; a hundred deputies of 
conir 10 the Assembly accompanied their carriage. All their exertions, all 
S’rtours. the authority of M. La Fayette, were unable to prevent the people 
from carrying in the front of the procession the two heads of the privates of 
the body ^ard who had been decapitated under the w indows of the palace. 

The remains of that gallant band, almost all wounded, and in the deepest 
dejection, followed the carriage ; around it were cannon, dragged by the po- 
pulace, bestrode by frantic women; from every side arose songs of trumph, 
mingled with revolutionary songs. “ Here is the baker, his wife, and the little 
apprentice!" exclaimed the women, in derision at the King, the Queen, and 
the Dauphin. Loaves of bread, Iwrne on the point of lances, every where 
appeared, to indicate the plenty whicli the return of the sovereign was ex 

(l) Ur. Til. 23S- Hit. 3M. Tb. i. ISO 
»iv. 812. Uc.Tii.atl. Th.i. 182 



(3) Mig. i. »4, S3. Rir. 31. Th. I. 113. 
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pec«*d (0 confer upon the capital. The monarch, ‘•after a painful journey of 
seven hours, duriiifi which he was compelled to drink, drop hy drop, the 
bitterest dregs in the cup of humiliation, entered Paris, a captive among his 
own subjects, and adorning the triumph of the most inveterate of his enemies. 
He was conducted to the ll6tel-de-Ville, and thence to the Tuileries, which 
thenceforward became his palace and his prison (1). 

Va«t rhnnf;rs Thus terminated the first era of the Revolution ; a period more 
fruitful in great events than any which had occurred since ilte 

•rmsi;. foundation of the monarchy. Just five months had elapsed since 
llie meeting of IheStates-Gencral, and during that time not only the power 
of the sovereign had been overthrown, but the very structure of society 
changed. Instead of an absolute government, had succeeded a tiirbident de- 
mocracy ; instead of an obsequious nobility, a discontented legislature; in- • 
stead of the pride of ancient, llie insolence of newly-acquired power. The 
right to tithes, the most venerable instilulion of the Christian church; the 
feudal privileges, coeval with tl»e first coni|ncst of Caul hy the followers of 
Clovis; the immunities of corporations, purchased hy the blood of infant ^ 
freedom, had all perished. The principle of universal equality had been re- 
cognised ; all authority admitted to flow from the people; and the right of 
insurrection nnuibered among the most sacred of the social duties. The power 
of the sovereign was destroyed ; he had been insulted, and narrowly escaped 
being murdered, in his own palace, and was now a captive, surrounded by 
peril.s; in fhe midst of his capital. Changes which were hardly brought about 
in England since the time of Alfred, wereelTected in France in less than live 
months. 

Thfir .-.fn. Experience might well have taught the promoters of the French 
'^‘’"".■Itevolution, that such excessive precipitation could lead to nothing 
hut disastrous results. Nothing durable in nature is made but by the slowest 
degrees; the flowers of the summer are as ephemeral as the warmth which 
produces them ; the oak, the growth of centirrics, survives the maturity and 
the decay of empires. The dominion of Alexander, raised in a few years, 
perished within the lifetime of those who witnessed its birth; the Uoinan 
empire, formed in a succession of ages, endured a thousand years. It is in * 
vain to suppose that the habits of a nation can be changed, and its character 
altered, by merely giving it new institutions. We cannot give to childhood 
the firmness of maturity, by putting on the dress of manhood. 

It is no apology for the Censtilnent Assembly, to say that they committed 
no violence themselves; that their measures were in great part adopted from 
the purest philanthropy; that they were themselves the victims of the fac- 
tion which disgraced the Uevolntion. In public men we expect not merely 
good intentions, but prudent conduct; it is no excuse to those who have • 
done evil, to assert they did so that good might come of it. If we pull down 
with too much haste, we do as much mischief as if we retain with too much 
obstinacy : the virltions should always recollect, that if they remove the 
half, the reckless will speedily destroy the whole. 

The danger of political changes arises not from their immediate, 
but their ultimate consequences; not from those who originate, 
but those who follow them up. Alterations once rashly commenced, cannot 
easily tie stopped ; the fever of innovation seizes the minds of the energetic' 
part of mankind, and the prudent speedily become unable to stem the tor- 
rent. The prosjtecl of gain rouses the ambitious and the reckless; they issue 

(1) Mlf. i. 95. nir. 352, 323. Th. i. 182. Uc. tH. 248. Botke, T. 142. 
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from obsciirUy to share the spoil, and in the stniRglc rapidly acquire an .ns- 
cendency. They do so, because they arc not restrained by (be scruples wliich 
influence the f;ood, nor by llic apprehensions wbicli paralyse (be opulent. 
Having nothing to lose, they arc indinerent as to the conseqiienees of their 
actions; having no principles, they accommodate themselves to (hose of the 
most numerous and least worthy of the people. Hevohitions are ehielly dan- 
gerous, because they bring such characters into public situations; the Con- 
stituent Assembly was rhicfly blamable, because it pursued a course which 
roused them from every part of France. 

They themselves were the first to experience the truth of these principles. 
In their haste to subdue the throne they raised the people, and speedily be- 
came subjected to the power they expected to govern. The victory of the 
.'5th of ffctolicr was not less over the legislature than the throne; brought to 
Paris without protection, they were at the mercy of the populace, and not 
less enthralled than (he King in bis pri.son. The ultimate consequence did 
not appear for some years; but the Ueign of Terror flowed naturally from 
the publication of (he Kights of Man, and (he decimation of the Convention 
from the rashne.ss of the Constituent Assembly, 

Error* «i. Faults wcre committed on both sides; inexperience in the man- 
hon.iorfc ajfcnient of so unparalleled a convulsion may excuse them in the 
commencement of the French Revolution ; but their consetiuences are not 
the less clearly marked for the instruction of future ages. 

I. 11ie government unquestionably erred in delaying too long the im- 
portant step of redressing the grievances that were complained of. The 
declaration of Ixniis, on 23<l June, removed all the real evils of France; it 
would have l>cen hailed with transport at an earlier period, and (he monarch 
who granted it, celebrated as a second .Marcus Aurelius (1) : cotning as it did 
during a period of excitement, it rather t>etrayed weakness than inspired 
conlidence. Conciliatory measures are ndmirable, if pursued by government 
■ Irefore war is declared; they are ruinous, if attempted by a general on the 
. eve of battle. 

clearly erred in doubling the number of the Tiers- 
k'-r ' Ftat; Napol^n ascribed to that ill-judged step all the subsequent 
horrors of the Revolution (2). By doing so, he rendered omnipotent a single 
interest in the commonwealth, Snd reduced the States-General, when as- 
sembled together, to a state of entire dependence on one of its branches. So 
great an accession of power to any body is at all times dangerous, but it be- 
comes doubly so when that body is in a state of ferment, and ambitious to 
overleap the barriers of the other classes in the state. M. Necker was sedneed 
into (his step by the intoxicating prospect of a popular administration; he 
found his influence gone when the boon was conceded, and he was con- 
strained to resist the increasing demands of (he people. 

in. When the fatal measure of doubling the commons was once adopted, 
it became indispensably necessary to maintain (he separation of the Cham- 
bers. It was a mere mockery to expect the nobles and the clergy to keep 
their place in an Assembly wiftre they were immediately outvoted by a ma- 
jority of two to one. What would be the fate of England, if its three hun- 
dred peers were sent to contend, in moments of agitation, with six hundred 
popular representatives in the House of Commons ? This point should never 
have been conceded; it is contrary to (he constitution^ every European 
government, and was attended with such disastrous consequences, that the 



(1) BiiH*. i. 1ST, Tk. i. 3«. 
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Nalional Convention itself was compelled in the end to re-establish the 
separation of the Chambers, and rescind that very Tennis Court Oath which 
at first excited such universal transports. - 

IV. The accession of the clerpy to tlie Tiers-fitat was the immediate canse 
of the compulsory union of the Chambers; its first effect was the annihilation 
of the whole property of the church. The case was exactly the same in 
Scotland ; the effbrts of the clergy destroyed the Catholic hierarchy, and the 
barons instantly seized its whole. property, and reduced the Protestant mi- 
nisters to a state of beggary . Such is the progress of revolutions ; the ambitious 
take advantage of the simplicity or enthusiasm of the good, and smile when 
they are expected to relinquish any part of the spoil which they have gained 
by their aid, and enjoy at their expense. Gratitude is never to' be expected 
from public bodies; and none are more certain of destruction ihan those 
whose assistance first put tlie movement in motion, the instant they attempt 
to coerce its excesses. 

V. Beyond all doubt, the revolt of the French guards was the most decisive 

event in the Revolution ; it speedily drew after it the defection of the whole 
army. The treason of a single regiment, by shaking the confidence of the 
remainder in each other, produced the most fatal comcquences. The French 
government, in this respect; grievously erred in intrusting the defence of the 
metropolis to a body of men constituted as the Gardes Frangaises were; that 
is, constantly dwelling within its walls, intimate with its citizens, sharing its 
sentiments, and corrupted by its enjoyments. Like the Pra;torian Guards, 
their proximity to the capital overawed its inhabitants, while their familiarity 
with its vices seduced ilieir allegiance. No true spirit of patriotism animated 
their bosoms ; they forgot not that they were soldiers to remember they were 
men ; their oaths were broken amidst the fumes of intoxication, their loyalty 
perished amidst the embraces of courtesans. , 

Vli The position of the National Assembly, and the residence of the 
monarch, during its sitting, so near the capital, was a grievous error, 
of which both had ample cause to repent. Freedom of deliberation was 
out of the question in such a situation ; at first, the deputies were carried 
away by the contagion of popular feeling ; latterly, they, were enslaved by 
the terror of popular violence. Alt the insurrections which established the 
Reign of Terror, the captivity of tlte King, tlie snbjugation of the assembly, 
were owing to the perilous vicinity of Paris. If the great work of national 
reformation is to be successfully carried through, it must be in a remote or 
secure situation, where the applause and the violence of the multitude. are 
equally removed, and the minds of men are not liable to be swayed by the 
flattery, or intimidated by the threats, of the people intrusted to their care. 

VII. long before the era at which we have now arrived, tlie period had 
come when it behoved the King, and all the friends either of constitutional 
order or real freedom, to have taken the course of intrepid resistance, ,or 
perished in the attempt. The forcible union of the legislature in a single 
chamber, the confiscation of the church estates, the formation of a highly 
democratic constitution, inconsistent with afty thing like public order, and 
'Uie refusal of the absolute veto in defiance of the cahiers from every part of 
jPrgnce, were all acts of violence, from which* nothing but the establishment 
of democratic tyranny was to be anticipated. But when, in addition to all 
this, the King was besieged by a furious mob in his own palace, when his 
apartments were ransacked, and his consort all but murdered by hired assas- 
sins, the rule" of law as well as of authority was at an end f the hour had 
arrived to conquer or die. By resistance in that extremity, he at least had a 
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chance of rousing the belter class of the nation to his and their own defence; 
hut for the fatal emigration of the noblesse, he unquestionably would have 
done so. But to yield to such outrages, to submit to be led a captive amidst 
drunken mobs to bis own palace, was to place his neck beneath the lowest of 
the populace, and prepare, in the unresisted ascendant of guilt, for all the 
sanguinary excesses which followed (1). 

Fatal rraa. But tiic inost riiinotis stcp of tlic Conslilucnt .\ssembly, that which 
llTioi?ar5"°’rcndered all the others irreparable, was the great number of re- 
itiim-ai.. volutionary interests which they created. By transferring political 
power into new and inexperienced hands, who valued the acquisition in ^ 
proportion to their unlitness to exercise it; by creating a host of new pro- 
prietors, dependent u|»on the new system for their existence; by placing the 
armed and civil force entirely at the disposal of the populace, they founded 
lasting interests upon the Heeting fervour of the moment, and perpetuated . . 
the march of the Bevolulion, when the people would willingly have reverted 
to a monarchical government. The persons who had gained cither power or • 
properly by these changes, it was soon found, would yield them up only to ' 
force; the individuals who would be endangered by a return to a legal sys- 
tem, strove to the utmos-t of their power to prevent it. The prodigious 
changes in properly and political power, therefore, which the Constitucnl 
Assembly introduced, rendered the alternative of a revolution, or a bloody 
civil war, unavoidable; for though passion is tlceting, the interests which 
changes created by passion may have produced are lasting in tlicir operation; 

The subsequent annals of the Bevolution exhibited many occasions on which 
the people struggled hard to shake olT the tyranny which it had created ; none 
in which the gainers by its innovations did not do their utmost to prevent 
a return to a constitutional or legal government. This was the great cause of 
the dilTerencc between the subsequent progress of the French and the English 
Revolutions; the Long Parliament and Cromwell made no essential changes , 
in the properly or political franchises of Croat Britain, and consequently, "* 
after the military usurper expired, no powerful revolutionary interests 
existed to resist a return to the old constitution. In France, before the 
Constituent Assembly had sal six months, they had rendered a total change 
of society unavoidable, because they had transferred to the multitude the 
inlluciice or possessions of a great portion of the slate. 

The Constituent Assembly, if it has done nothing else, has at least . 
bequeathed one important |)olilical lesson to mankind, which is, the vanity 
of the hope, that by conceding to the demands of a revolutionary party for 
an increase of political power, it is possible to put a slop to further en- 
croacbmcnls. It is the nature of such a desire, as of every other vehement 
passion, to be insatiable; to feed on concessions and acquisitions; and be- 
come more powerful and dangerous in proportion as less remains for it to 
obtain. This truth was signally demonstrated by the history of this memo- 
rable Assembly. Concession there went on at the gallop; the rights of the 
King, the nobles, the clergy, the parliament, the corporations, the provinces, 
were abandoned as fast as they were attacked. Resistance was nowhere , . 
attempted ; and yet the popular party incessantly rose in their demands. 
Uemocralic ambition was. never .so violent as when it bad lrium|)hed over 
every other authority in the slate. The legislature, the leaders of the stale, 
in vain strove to maintain their ascendency by giving up every thing which • 
their antagonists demanded; in proportion as they recedeil, their opponents 

(l) Moiuiier, ii. &!• • . 
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advanced, and the party which had professed at first a desire only for a fair- 
proportion of political inlluence, soon became indifniant if the slightest op- 
position was madc'to its authority (1). 

This extraordinary fact suggests an important conclusion in political 
science, which was first enunciated by Mr. liurke, but has, since his time, 
been abnndanlly verified by experience (2). This is, that there is a wide 
difierence between popular convulsions which spring from real grievances, 
and those which arise merely from popular zeal or democratic ambition. 
There is a boundary to men’s passions when they act from reason, resentment, 
or interest, hut none when they are slimulatcd by imagination nr ambition. 
Remove the grievances complained of, and when men act from the first 
motives, you go a great way towards quieting a commotion. Rut the good or 
bad conduct of a government, the protection men have enjoyed, or the op- 
pression they have sulTered under it, are of no sort of moment, when a fac- ■ 
tion, proceeding on speculative grounds, is thoroughly heated against its 
form. It is the combination of the.se two dilTercnt principles, so opposite in 
nature and character, but yet co-operating at the moment in the same effect, 
which renders the management of a nation in such circumstances so ex- 
tremely diflicull ; for the concessions and reforms which are the appropriate 
remedies for, and are best calculated to remove, the di.scontent arising from 
the real grievances, are precisely the steps most likely to rouse to the highest 
pitch the fervour springing front the imaginative passions. 

The errors of the Constituent Assembly may all be traced to one source; the 
evils of despotism were recent, and had been experienced, those of democracy 
remote, and hitherto unfelt. No such excuse will remain.for any subsequent 
legislature. If the French Revolution had done nothing else, it has conferred 
a lasting hlessing on mdnkind by exposing the consequences of hasty innova- 
tion, and writing in characters of blood the horrors of anarchy on the page 
of history. Let us hope that the dreadful lesson has not been taught in vain; 
that a whole generation has not perished under the guilldtine, or been 
crushed Irenealh the car of ambition, only to make way for a repetition of the 
errors by future ages; and that from the sanguinary annals of its suffering, 
the great truth may be learned, that true wisdom consists in repairing, not 
destroying, and that nothing can retard the march of freedom but the violence 
of its supporters. 

(J) Burke’s Consid. V. S9.. ^ ^ ^ (2) Burke, vh 239. 
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CHAPTER IV. . 

FROM THB IlETOtT AT VHISAIURS TO TOE CO^^CT-CSION OP THE COMSTITOEHT ASSEMBI-Y. 

ARGU3IENT. _ - ■ 

Dismissal of ihc Dulo of Orleans— Reliromi’nl of Mounier and I.allj Tollendal— Tumulls in 
Paris-Trial and I'.xernlion of Ilia Marquis do Favras— Division of Franco into Dcpariinenis 
—Municipal Rcgulalions— F.leclive Franchise— Vast Kfrccl of Ihfse ( hanpes— Conliscalion 
of the Properly of the Church— Issue of Assipnals— Sale of Church Prop rty Its KITectson 
the .Subdivision of l,and— Vehement Kesistauce of IbeCIcrpy— Abolition of Titles of Honour 
— .liidicial F.slahlishment— Military Oraaniialion— Ceneral Kslahlishmonl of Sational 
Guards and Armed Pit men-KAle of H!h July, the Anniversary of the Slormina of the Pas- 
Hlle— Accusation of the Duke Of Orl.ans and Mi^ahenu—^ec lice's Fall— Chanpe of Ministry 
—Revolt at Menu and Sedan— M. de Bouilid— licelesiaslioal Ualh- Its Ruinous EffeeJs— 
Revolutionary Law of Inheritance — Clubs in Paris— Jacobins— Cordeliers— General Emi- 
pralion— Discussion on a Law apainsl Ihc Kinipranis— Miraheau joins the Throne— His 
Dealh-Plans of the Court— Journey to Varcnnes—Arrcsl of the King, and his Return to 
Paris— First Origin of Repuhliean Principles- Royal Authority suspended- fJelvalc on the 
Impeachment of the King- Vigorous .Measures of the Assembly— Revolt in the Champ-de- 
Mars— Victory of La Fayette.— Failure to follow up the step Proposed luoilillcation of the 
Consiiliilinn— Self-denying Ordinance- The King nominally reinvested with his Power- 
Closing of the Assembly— Its immense Changes— General Reflections on its Errors and be- 
nellcial Measures. ' ■ 

“ Sempf.r in civilafe,” says Sallust (1 ), ■“ quibns opes nulla' sunt, bonis invi- 
(lenl, malos extollunt; veiera otlcre, nova cxoptanl, odio siianim reriim 
mulnri omnia sliulent; tiirba atque seditionibiis sine cura aliintiir; quoniam 
egestas facile babelur sine damno. Sed iirbana plebes ea' vero prsereps ierat 
niullis de caiisis; nam qui ubiqiie probrO aitjue pctiilantia maxime prtpsta- 
bant, item alii jter dedecora palrimoniis amissis, postremo omnes qtios flagi- 
tium aiit facinns flomo eitpiileral, bi Romain siciili in sentinam confliixc- 
rant (2).” The French Assembly experienced the truth of these principles in 
a remarkable manner, upon the removal of the seat of its deliberations to the 
metropolis. To the natural depravity of a great city, its population added the 
extraordinary corruption arising from the prolligary iind irrcligion of pre- 
reding reigns. Never were objects of such magnitude offered to the passions 
of a people so little accustomed to coerce them ; never was flAltcry so intoxi- 
cating poured into the minds of men so lillle filled to vvilnstand it. The 
National Assembly, with a fatal precipitance, placed itself without any pro- 
tection at Ihc mercy of Ihc most eornipted populace in Europe, at the period ‘ 
of their highest excitation. 

nnkr of xiie removal of the court to Paris produced immedfate changes of 
md””* importance in the contending parlips. The Duke of Organs was 

li’g Vi!" the lifst to decline. General La Faycl le exerted liimsclf to show that 

he was the secret author of the disturbances which had so nearly proved fatal 
to the royal family, and declared publicly Jlint he possessed undouhled proofs' 

(ll Sallusl, Bfllum CAt. sec. 31. Yogwlacc pro.fmlnfnl in Ibwc rvspects j far who- 

Cij ^ 1ii pv-rY rounlry. wiio have no pro- evi*r in llie proviiico* wric most r«nnarkaUle for 

perty eiivv rxloUUc batJ, deride anli- tbejr drpravity or»elf.su<fic4enry--aIl who 

nuity, support in mtvalion. desire change from t!>a tbeir palriujony, or ihcir place iusocMfly all whom 
al.-irmiDS state of ihejrowo affsvirs, Hve in inob$ and wjehednes* or disgCA'^e hod driven from Uieir ho^«, 
tamallSf aince poverty lias nothing to fear frtHn , foond iheir way loRome a* thecommonKwer of the 
surU convuhioiu. But many causi*{ made the city republic,'* r' ' ' 
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of his accession to the tumult, with the design of making himself lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. “ The coward ! ” said Mirabeau, “ he has the appetite 
for crime, but not the courage to execute.it (1).” Even at the Palais-Royal 
his influence was lost, except with his hireling supporters; and the King, 
glad to get quit of so dangerous a subject, witli the entire concurrence of the 
National Assembly, sent him into honourable exile on a mission to the court 
of London. 

«'M™nTr departure nothing but good was to be expected; but 

nnd um‘," the secession of other members diminished the influence of reason 
in the Assembly. Monnicr and Lally Tollcndal, despairing of the 
cause of order, retired from the capital; and the former esUblished himself 
_ in Dauphiny, his n^ivc province, where he endeavoured to organize an 
opposition to. the Assembly (2). The departure of these virtuous patriots was 
a serious calamity to France; it weakened The friends of rational freedom, 
and by extending the fatal example of defection, left the country a prey to 
the ambitions men who were striving to raise themselves on the public 
calamities. They had expected that the people, after having delivered the 
Assembly on- the f4th July, would immediately submit tliemselves to its 
^authority; they were the first to find that popular commotions are more 
easily excited than regulated, and that thq multitude will not shake off one 
authority merely to subject themselves to another. The heroes of the nation, 
on occasion of the Tennis Court oatli, and the union of the orders, had already 
fallen into neglect ; the Parliaments had been passed by them in the career 
democracy, and they were already outstripped by their more ambitious 
inferiors (3). 

ftimuii io xhe national guard of Paris, under the command of the intrepid 

Orioiicr II, La Fayette, who still fondly clung to the illusion that order could 
^ preserved under democratic rule, for some time succeeded in re-establish- 
ing tranquillity in the capital. A baker, named Francois, was murdered in 
the streets on the doth October, by a mob, who were enraged at finding that 
the return of the King had not immediately had the cfTect of lowering the 
price of provisions. With the savage temper of the times, they put his head 
on a pike, and paraded it through the streets, compelling every baker whom 
they met to kiss tlie remains. The wife of Francois, who was running in a 
state of distraction towards the H6tel-de-Ville, met tlie crowd; at the sight 
of the bloody head, slie fainted on the pavement : they had the barbarity to_ 
lower it into her arms, and press the lifeless lips against her face. Such un- 
paralleled atrocity excited the indignation of all the better class of citizens; 
martial law wft proclaimed, and La Fayette, putting himself at the head of 
the national guard, attacked the mob, and seized the ruffian who carried the 
head, who wa.sexecuted n^xt day. The indignant populace murmured at the 
Severity : “ What ! ” they exclaimed ; “ is this our liberty ? We can no longer 
hang whom we please (4) ! " 

The Assembly, acting upon the impulse of the moment, passed a decree 

— m 

^ fl) Tfttt!. i. 152.* L.TC. vli. 259. Th. I. 184s 185. 

IW. 

(2^ Tilt* Iraipf tlni.v lo one ft his 

friemls for rclmu-; from jMihlic life.—** My bralth 
render* my cmitijiu.inre in the Ass^mhlv 
Jjul byin(» dial iside, I midd no longer etidurc the 
horror ocrt»t»ioin*H lij’ that l>lood, those heads, that 
^ Qaeen balhiDurtlered, dial King !t“d a captive iu the 
mrdsi of essas.aiit*, and preceded by the bcaiU of the 
unhappy giianls who bad died in nil service; those 
*nur«l«rets, those fotnalt; eauiilbftls, that infernal 



cry, * A la Tanteme ton* le* evi!<ii»es!' Mirabeau ex- 
cl.'itminir that the vessel of the Hevolulion, far from 
being arrvstcd in iU course, would mow advance 
with more rapidilv lh.m ever; these arc the cir* 
cuinsl.1nces which have induced me to fly from that 
drtj of canntlwls, where iny voice can no longer be 
hrard, and for six weeks I have Hmve in vain lo 
raise .b*cp.KTtLL».,\’ti. 265. 266* 

(3) kvc. vii. 255. Mig. >. 97. Th. I. 191. 

(4) Toul. i. 168. Mig. i. 98. 'Ill- i. 182- l»ac.vii. 
202 . 
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against seditious assemblages, known by the name of the decree of Martial 
Law. It was enacted, that on occasion of any serious public disturbance, 
the municipality should hoist the red flag, and immediately every group of 
citizens should disperse, on pain of military execution (I). Mirabeau, Ihizot, 
and itobespierre, vehemently opposed the measure; they fell the importance 
of such popular movements to aid their sanguinary designs. 

OcKibn-ja. itiH ilie people would not relinquish, without a struggle, the 
agreeable oflicc of public executioners. Two robbers were seized by them, 
under pretence that the tribunals were too slow in executing justice, and 
hung upon the spot; a third was on the point of being strangled, when La 
Fayette ariived with his grenadiers, ami inllicted a summary chastisement 
on those self-constituted authorities. Shortly after, he suppressed with equal ^ 
vigour and courage a dangerous revolt of the Armed Guard of Paris, which 
was already beginning to form a nucleus to the disalfected. Yet, even at the 
time that he was daily exposing his life in his elTorls to restore the force of 
the laws, he was proclaiming from the tribunal of the National Assembly the 
dangerous doctrine, that “ when the people are oppressed, insurrection be- 
comes the most sacred of duties (3).” How often do words, incautiously 
spoken, produce consequences, which life bravely exposed is unable to 
prevent I ♦ 

Tri.i and Tlic Paron de Besenval, in whose favour M. Xecker had so gencr- 
thr XUrquK ously interfered, on his return to Paris, was shortly after tried lie- 
Court of CliAlelet, and acquitted. In preparing for 
*’*’• his defence, his counsel had urged him to make use of a document 
signed by the hand of the King, w Inch authorized him to repel force by force. 

“ God forbid,” said be, “ that I should purchase life by endangering so excel- 
lent a monarch (5)! ” and tore the writing in pieces. The Marquis de Kavras 
was shortly after brought before the same tribunal, and the indignation of 
the people at the former acquittal was such, that from the beginning of the 
trial his fate was certain. The crimes laid to his charge were of the most 
absurd and incredible description; that of having entered into a conspiracy 
to overturn the coastitution; and it was unsupported by any adequate evi- 
dence; but he was condemned by a tribunal which was intimidated by a 
ferocious miiltitade, who never ceased exclaiming, even in the hall of justice, 

Frb. 19 , 1790 . “ A la lanterne ! A la lanteme ! ” He was conducted at three in the 
morning, clothed in a white shirt, to the Place de Gr^ve, where, with a torch 
in his hand, he read with a Grm voice his sentence of death, protested bis 
innocence, and died with heroic Grmness; the Grst victim of judicial iniquity 
which the Revolution had produced (4); 

He admitted having received 100 louis from a nobleman of high rank, but 
refused to divulge his name, and uniformly declared that he was no farther 
implicated in any conspiracy. The people assembled in vast crowds, and 
with savage joy, to witness his punishment, though it was conducted by 
torchlight; the unusual spectacle of a marquis being hanged, was a sensible 
proof of the equality in condition which tlie Revolution had occasioned; 
and, after it was over, they mingled in every street brutal jests, with innu- 
merable parodies, of the mode of bis execution (uj. 

The Grst legislative measure of the Assembly was directed against the 
rising jealousies of the provinces. These little slates, proud of their ancient 
privileges, had beheld with regret the extinction of their rights and impor- 

( 1 ) Lac. tH.26S. T)i. i. J93. Buzot, 

(3) Uc. Tii. 367.369. 

(9) Lm. vii. 371. 
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tance in the increasing sovereignly of Ihe National Assembly, and were in 
f>r some places taking measures to counteract its inlluencc. To cxtin- 
guish their designs, the kingdom was distributed into new divisions, 
called departments, which were nearly ecpial in extent and popu- 
lation. Eighty-four of tlicse comprehended the whole kingdom of 
France; each department was divided into districts, and each district into 
cantons, which last usually embraced live or six parishes. A cri- 
E.t.i.ash. u,j„ 3 | tribunal was established for each department; a civil court 
April 17 JO. pgpf, district; a court of reference for each canton. Each de- 
partment had a council of administration, consisting of thirty-six members, 
and an executive council, composed of five. The district bad its council and 
4 directory organized in the sairte manner. The )>urpose of the canton was 
electoral — not executive; the citizens united there to elect their deputies and 
magistrates; Ilie qualification for voting wasa contribulioh of the amount of 
three days’ labour. The deputies elected by the cantons were intruslcd with 
Ihe nomination of Ihe representatives in the National Assembly, the admi- 
nistrators of the department, those of the district, and Ihe judges in the 
courts of law (f). 

To secure still farther the control of the people, the judges were appointed 
only for three years; after wl#i1i their appointment required to be renewed 
by the electors;' a pernicious stale of dependence, even more dangerous in a 
sovereign multitude llign an arbitrary prince, inasmuch as Ihe latter is per- 
manent, and may find his interest or that of his family injured by deeds of 
injustice, whereas the former is perpetually fluctuating, and neither in- 
fluenced by a feeling of responsibility, nor any durable interest in the con- 
sequences of its iniquity (2). 

M.iiiicipiii This decree arranged the rights and limits of Ihe rural districts; 
rfjtiiMiom afifldier settled the powers and privileges of the inhabitants of 
' towns. The administration of cities was intrusted to a general council, and 
a municipality, whose number were proportioned to the population of the 
towns. The municipal oflicers, or magistrates, were named directly by tlie 
people, and were alone authorized to re<iuire the assistance of the armed 
force [3). 

vn.irorcu The execution of these decrees was the most important step in 
the history of Ihe Ucvolntion. They were a practical application 
of the principle recognised in Ihe “ Itigiils of Man,” that all sovereignly 
flows from the |)cople. By this gigantic step, the whole civil force of the 
kingdom was placed at Ihe disposal of the lower orders. By Ihe nomination 
of the municipality, they had Ihe government of the towns; by the com- 
mand of Ihe armed force, Ihe control of Ihe mililary; by the elections in the 
departments, the ap()oinlmenl of the deputies to the Assembly, the judges 
to Ihe courts of law, the bishops to the church, Ihe oflicers to the nalioiial 
guard; by the elections in the cantons, the nomination of magistrates and 
local representa lives. Every thing thus, either directly, or by the interven- 
tion of a doulile election, flowed from the people; and the qualilicalioa for 
voting was so low, as practically to admit every able-lwdied man : Forty- 
eight thousand communes, or municipalities, were thus erected in trance, 
and exercised, concurrently and incessantly, the rights of sovereignly; hardly 
any appointment was left at the disposal of the crown. After so complete a 
democralical consiilution, it is not surprising, that during all the subsequent 
changes of the Uevolutiou (i), the popular j)arly should have acquired so 

■ • (1) Nig i.U8i99. Toul. I. 172. Tk. i. IW. ( 3 ) Nig. i. 9S, 100 . Tli. i. IB». 

( 2 ) M^hicUc Ri:v, Franf. i. 375> {I) Uig. i, 100> Th> i< 49<i» Lac* tu. 340* ^ 
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irresistible a power; and that, in almost every part of France, the persons in 
authority should be found supporting the multitude, upon whom they de- 
pended for their existence. ^ . 

This great change, however, was not brouglit about without exciting the 
most violent local discontents. It shocked too many feelings, and subverted 
too many est.'iblished interests, not to produce a general ferment. Uivisions 
as ancient as the fall of the Homan Empire; parliaments coeval with the first 
dawn of freedom; jirejudices nursed for centuries; barriers of nature inca- 
pable qf removal; political aversions still in their vigour, — were all disre- 
garded in the great act of democratic despotism. Hut the protests of the 
provinces, the resistance of the local parliaments, the clamour of the states, 
could neither deter nor arrest the National Assembly. A change greater than 
the Homans attempted in the zenith of their power, whicii the vigour of 
Peter, or the ambition of Alexander, never dared to contemplate, was suc- 
cessfully achieved by a popular assembly, a few months after their first 
establishment. A memorable proof of the force of public opinion, and the 
irresistible power of that new spring which general information, and the 
influence of the press, had now, for the first time, brought to bear on public 
affairs (i). 

In parcelling out France into these arithmetical divisions, the Constituent 
Assembly treated it precisely as a conquered country. Its patriots realized 
for its free inhabitants, what the Roman historian laments as the last drop 
of Mttemess in the cup of Uie vanquished (i). Acting as conquerors, they' 
imitated the policy of the harshest of that cruel race. “ The policy of such 
barbarous victors,” says Mr. Burke, “ who contemn a subdued people, and 
insult their inhabitants, ever has been to destroy all vestiges of the ancient 
country in religion, policy, laws, and manners, to confound all territorial 
limits, produce a general . poverty, crush their nobles, princes, and pontiffs, 
to lay low every thing which lifted its head above the level, or which could 
serve to combine or rally, in their distresses, the disbanded people under the 
standard of old opinion. They have made France free in the manner which 
their ancient friends to the rights of mankind freed Greece, Macedon, Gaul, 
and other natiops. If their present project of a Republic should fail, all 
securities to a moderate freedom fail along with it : they have levelled and 
crushed together all the orders which they found under the monarchy : all 
the indirect restraints which mitigate despotism arc removed, insomuch 
that if monarchy should ever again obtain an entire ascendency in France, 
under this or any other dynasty, it will probably be, if not voluntarily tem- 
pered at setting out by the wise and virtuous counsels of the prince, the most 
completely arbitrary power that ever appeared on earth (3).” 

At the same time, the elective franchise was fixed at twenty-five years of 
age, and the contribution of a marc of money, or the value of three days’ 
labour. N'o condition was annexed to the situation of representative, the 
thoice of the people being held to supersede every other qualification. The 
election of members. of the legislature took place by two degrees, tliceiectors 
in the first instance, in their primary assemblies, choosiug the delegates who 

1 ■ ' 

i[l) Mi^. i. too. Lac. rii. 336. 337. munerus magis quaffi coloaia. — ^T ac. Anu. xiv. 

{^2 IVoii ut otim uttivers:r Ic^ioucs (leflurebantdr c. 27. 
cum tribunis el centurioijtbtis, rl kui rujusqtir or-' (i) Burke’* r.onsiiL Work.*, v. 328, 333. How 
*!inis militibuA, ut consriira et cnrilate rraipubli* surprisiiii«a fort*Al|*ht of «hat tbe course of time 
cam efficerrnt; sed ignuti iaier lu ui.iiii* lia.s devrfopeil. utiii is (lcv«-k>|>ing I When Mr. 

pvlis, sine Metore, (tine ufrectibus mutuis, quasi ex Burke wrule this in 1790.be was fur ahead in pev 
alio genare aioftalium r«paot« in unuiu coUecU litical lutcliigcacc of uiuctvniue haodredtha of 
' ^ IH^Iiciaos Lair a cculury after. 
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were to appoint the legislators, and they in their turn selecting the deputies 
for the Assembly (1). 

These two measures, the division of the kingdom into departments, and 
the prodigious degradation of the elective franchise, rapidly proved fatal to 
freedom in France. The latter brought up such a body of representatives in 
the next Assembly as overturned the throne, and induced the lleign of Ter- 
ror, and the despotism of Napoleon ; the former, by destroying the inllucnce 
of the provinces, and concentrating the whole authority of the state in Paris, 
has left no power existing capable of withstanding the weight, whether in 
popular, monarchical, or military hands, of the capital. It was not thus in 
old France; — ^for sixteen years Paris was occupied by the English, and an 
English monarch crowned at Rheims; but the provinces resisted and saved 
the monarchy. The League long held the capital; hut Henry IV, at the head 
of the forces of the provinces, reduced it to submission. But, since the sepa- 
ration of departments, the extinction of provincial courts and assemblies, 
and the concentration of all the authority of the state in the metropolis, every 
thing has come to depend on its determinations; the ruling power at the 
Tuileries has never failed to be obeyed from the Channel to tlie Pyrenees; 
and the subjection of France to the mobs of Paris has been greater than that 
of the Empire to the Praetorian hands (2). 

The embarrassment of the linances next occupied the attention of the As- 
sembly. All the measures taken for the relief of the public necessities-since 
the convocation of the States-General had proved utterly unavailing. The 
cnniw^tion natlon io truth was subsisting entirely on borrowed money; the 
^r'ty'orlsc revenue had almost every where failed, and the public debt had 
chun-ii. increased in the last three years by the enormous amount of 
1,200,000,000 francs, or nearly L.50,000,000 sterling (5J. Matters had at 
length reached a crisis; the capitalists, so long the ardent supporters of the 
Revolution, had become sensible of its tendency, and would not advance a 
shilling to the public service. The contribution of a fourth part of the re- 
venue of every individual, granted, to the eloquence of Mirabeau, had pro- 
duced but a momentary relief; the confusion of public alTairs rendered all 
ordinary sources of revenue unavailing, and some decisive measure had 
become indispensable, to Dll up the immense deficit wbidl the Revolution 
had produced. In this emergency, the property of the church was the lirst 
fund w hich presented itself, and it was sacrificed without mercy to the public 
Duv i 7 <g. necessities. Talleyrand, bishop of Autun, proposed that the ec- 
clesiastical property should be devoted to the support of the ministers of 
religion, and the payment of the public debt. In support of this spoliation, 
he argued, that “ the clergy were not proprietors, but depositaries of their 
estates; that no individual could maintain any right of property, or inhe- 
ritance in them; that they were bestowed originally by the munilicence of 
kings or nobles, and might now be resumed by the nation which had suc- 
ceed to their rights.” To this it was replied by the Abbe .Maury, and Sieyes, 
“ that it was an unfounded assertion that the property of the church was at 
the disposal of the state; it flowed from the munilicence or piety of in- 
dividuals in former ages, and was destined to a peculiar purpose, totally 

(1) Th. i. 197. 

(2) Vicomte St«>Chaiiuns. sar U Rc-rolutiou de 1830. 79. S3. 

(3) Total debt in April. 1787. 8.003.000.000 francs or L. 120.000.000 

■ % Id April, . . . . 4.241.000.000 or 170.000.000 

Increase, . « • 

»S(te CAtOR9ii| 74. 
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(lifTrroiil from secular concerns; that, if ihe purposes oripinallv intended 
could not he carried into cH'ect, it should revert to the heirs of the donors, 
but certainly could not accrue to the legislature; that this great 'measure of 
spoliation was the lirst step in revolutionary conliscation, and would soon be 
followed up by Ihe seizure of properly of every description; and that, in 
truth, it was a sacrifice of Ihe provinces, and their estates, to the capitalists 
of the inclropolis who held the public debt, and the vociferous mob who 
ruled the counsels of Ihe Assembly.” Hut it was all in vain. The properly of 
the church was estimated at several thousand millions of francs; this ap- 
peared a fund sunicicnl to maintain the clergy, endow the hospitals for Ihe 
poor, extinguish the public debt, and defray Ihe expenses of the civil esta- 
blishment. To a government overwhelmed with debt, the temptation was 
irresistible; and, in spite of Ihe eloquence of Ihe Abbe .Maury, and Ihe efforts 
of Ihe clergy, it was decreed, by a great majority, that Ihe ecclesiastical pro- 
perty should he [Mil at the disposal of the nation. The funds thus acquired 
were enormous; the church lands were nearly one-half of the whole landed 
properly of the kingdom (1 ). 

The clergy were ileclared a burden u|>on Ihe state, and thenceforward re- 
ceived their incomes from the public treasury. Hut Ihe Assembly made a 
wretched provision for Ihe support of Heligion. The income of Ihe Arch- 
bishop of Paris was fixed at L.20IK) a-year (50,000 francs); that of Ihe 
superior bishops at 25,000 francs, or L.IOOO a-year; that of Ihe inferior 
at L.750; that of the smallest at L..’'i00 a-year. The cures of the larger 
parishes received 2000 francs, or L.80 a-ycar; 1‘iOO francs, or L.60, in the 
middle-sized ; and 1200 francs, or L.48, in Ihe smallest. The incomes of the 
greater part of Ihe clergy, especially Ihe great bencliciaries, were, by this 
change, reduced to one-lifth of their former amount (2). 

The arguments which prevailed with the Assembly were the same as those 
urged on similar occasions by all who endeavour to appropriate the properly 
of public bodies. It is, no doubt, plausible to say, that religion, if really true, 
should be able to maintain itself; that Ihe public will support those who best 
discharge its duties; and that no preference should be given to the professors 
of any peculiar species of faith. Hut experience has demouslrated that these 
argun)enls arc fallacious, and that religion speedily falls into discredit in a 
country where its teachers are not only maintained, but amply maintained, 
at Ihe public expense. The marked, and almost unaccountable irreligion of 
a large proportion of the French ever since the Hevolulion, is a suilicient 
proof that the support of property, and a certain portion of worldly splen- 
dour, is re(|uisitc to maintain even the cause of truth. 

The reason is apparent ; worldly enjoyments arc all agreeable in the outset, 
and only painful in the end. Hcligious truth is unpalatable at lirst, and its 
salutary" effects arc only experienced after the lapse of time; hence, the first 
mav be safely intrusted to the inclinations or taste of individuals; Ihe last 
rc(i'uirc the sup()orl or direction of Ihe stale. If individuals are left to choose 
for themselves, they will select Ihe best architects or workmen; but it does 
by no means follow that they will pitch ui>on Ihe best religious guides. The 
ardent will follow, not the most reasonable, but the most captivating; the 
selfish, or indifferent, the most accommodating; the wicked, none at all. 
Those w ho most require reformation will be the lasUo seek it. An established 
church, and ecclesiastical property, are required to relieve the teachers of 

(1 Mir. i. 101. Toul. i. no. Th. I. I93f lOi* (2) Ur. 'Ui. *.i4. lU. I. 193. 
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religion from the necessity of bending to the views, or sharing the fanaticism 
of the age. Those who live by tbc support of the public will never be 
backward in conforming to its inclinations. When children may be allowed 
to select the medicines they are to take in sickness, or the young the educa- 
tion w hich is to tit them for the world, the clergy may be left to the support 
of the public, but not till then. 

Lf»d. u> ii<r xhis violent measure led to another, attended by consequences still 
more disastrous. The necessities of the state required the sale of 
ecclesiastical property to the amount of 400,000,000 of li vres, or I.. 16,000,000 
sterling; to facilitate it, the municipality of Paris, and of the principal cities of 
the kingdom, became the purchasers in the tirst instance, trusting to reim- 
bursement by the sale of the property, in smaller portions, to individuals (I). 
but an insuperable difliculty arose in finding money siiflicicnt Ip discharge the 
price of so extensive a purchase before the secondary sales were effected; to 
accomplish this, the expedient was adopted of issuing promissory notes of the 
municipality to the public creditors, which might pass current till the period 
of their payment arrived. This was immediately done; but when they became 
due, still no means of discharging Ihi m existed ; and recourse was had to 
government bills, which might possess a legal circulation, and pass for 
money, from one end of the kingdom to the otlier. Thus arose the system of 
ASSICMATS, the source of more public strength, and private suffering, than any 
other measure in the Revolution. 

Sale oi pan Ry 0 dccrec of the Assembly, government were authorized to issue 
assignats to the extent of 170,000,000 francs, or about L.7,000,IXK) 
sterling, to be secured on the domains of the crown, and the eccle- 
• 7 * 0 . ’ siastical property, of the value of 400,0(X1,000 francs. Thus was the 

public hand for the first time laid on private property, and the dangerous 
benefit experienced of discharging obligations, without providingfundsai the 
moment for their liquidation ; an expedient fostering to industry, and creative 
of strength in the first instance, but ruinous to both in the end, rf not accom- 
panied by prudent management, and based on the provision for ultimate 
payment (2). 

loiiH. By this means, the alienation of the ecclesiastical properly was 
Sulrf”" rendered irrevocable, and the foundation of a paper circulation 
laid in the kingdom. The necessities of the state made the continuance and 
extension of the system in future years unavoidable; and this led to a third 
consequence, more important in the end than cither of the former, viz., the 
establishment of a vast body of small landholders, whose properties had 
sprung out of the Revolution, and whose interests were identified with its 
continuance. The public creditor was not compelled in the first instance to 
accept land instead of money, but he received assignats, which passed current 
in the market, and ultimately came into the hands of some prudent indi- 
vidual, who made them the investment of a little capital, and, instead of 
circulating them as money, presented them for discharge, and received a 
small fragment of the ecclesiastical estates. The extreme dilliculty of finding 
a secure investment for capital, in those distracted times, and the innumer- 
able liaiikruptcics of mercantile men which took place during the progress of 
the Revolution, produced an universal opinion' among the labouring classes 

(1) Mi(. i. 20S* Til. i. 233. 234. France* otilj friM wem in favnar of The 

[2) Th. ,i. 234. 23:. d.Ttnour of ilie |)jssinii for spoliation 

It is a reiDurk.itjle fact* that tliis irrevocable step and ritiaiicial iieccssily. hjd already overturued the 

was taken by tbe 4-sseuibly in direct oppoeiiion to whole influence of property* whether landed or 
the npiuioDS of tbe country. Uul of thirty-seven commercial.— iice CatoaaB* 82, 

■ddreasca from the principal commercial citioa of 
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that the purchase of laud was the only safe way of disposing of money ; and 
this feeling, coupled with the excessive depreciation « hich the assignats after- 
wards reached, and the great accession to the national domains trlii<h the 
conliscaled estates of the nobles produced, occasioned that universal division 
of landed properly, which forms the most striking feature in the modern 
condition of France (1). 

The clergy, finding the administration of a large portion of their estates 
transferred to the municipalities, and a paper money created, which was to 
be paid from their sale, were seized with the most violent apprehensions. 

As a last resource, they off. -red to lend the state the 11)0,000,000 francs, upon 
being re-invested with their property; but Ibis offer, as tending to throw 
doubt upon the conliscation of their estates, was immediately rejected. The 
utmost efforts were immediately made by the church to excite public opinion 
ci.rn wiM- against the Uevoluiion. The pulpits resounded with declamations 
mfiiiij iwisi against the Assembly ; and the sale of the ecclesiastical estates was 
universally represented as sacrilegious in the highest degree. But their efforts 
were in vain. Some disturbances broke out in the south of France, and blood 
was shed in many of the provinces in defence of the priesthood, but no 
general or national movement took place, and after some resistance, they 
were every where dispossessed of their estates. The irreligious spirit of the 
age secured this triumph to the enemies of liic Christian faith ; but no violent 
or unjustifiable proceeding can take place without ultimately recoiling on 
the nation which commits it. From this flagrant act of injustice may be dated 
the strung and unconquerable aversion of the clergy in France to the Revolu- 
tion, and the marked disregard of religious observances which has since 
distinguished so large a portion of its inhabitants (i;. From this may be dated 
that dissolution of private manners which extended with such rapidity dur- 
ing its progress, w hich has spread the vices of the old noblesse through all 
the inferior classes of the slate, and threateus, in its ultimate ellects, to 
counterbalance all the advantages of the Revolution, by poisoning the foun- 
tains of domestic virtue, from which public prosperity must spring. From 
this, lastly, may be dated the commencement of the fatal system of as.signats, 
which precipitated and rendered irrevocable the march of the Revolution, 
and ultimately involved in ruin all the classes who participated in this first 
deed of unpardonable iniquity. 

The only way in which it is possible to avoid these dreadful calamities, 
which at once dry up all the sources of national prosperity, is to assume it as 
a fundamental principle, that the estates setapart for the churchare private 
property, not to be encroached or impaired, without the same violence which 
sets aside all private rights. Without that safeguard the church will inevitably 
fall a prey to financial embarrassments. Having no bayonets in their bands, 
like the army; having lost the spiritual thunder which maintained their 
authority in the ages of superstition; speaking to the future, not the present 
wants of mankind; they will ever be the lirst to be sacrificed to the linancial 
emliarrassments incident to an advanced state of civilisation, if not protected 
by the shield of an interest common to them with ordinary proprietors. It is 
to the firm hold w hich this principle has of the Fnglish nation, that Mr. Burke , 
ascribes the long duration and extensive usefulness of its national establish- . 
nient. “ The people of England,” says he, “ never have suffered, and never 
w ill suffer, the fixed estate of the church to be converted into a pension, to ; 

BoTiin dtStael. 72. Mig. i. 108. Tout.;. 170. (2) Wig; i. 108, ICT. I «. tii.MO, 201, Tli. i. 

t 180 , 211 , Mj. . , 
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depend on the Treasury, and to be delayed, withheld, or perhaps extinguished 
by fiscal diHicnlties, which may sometimes be pretended for political pur- 
jioscs, and are in fact often brought about by the extravagance, negligence, 
and ra(iaciiy of politicians. They will not turn their independent clergy into 
ecclesiastical pensioners. They tremble for their liberty from the influence 
of a clergy dependent on the crown — they tremble for the public tranquillity 
from the disorders of a factious clergy, if they were made to depend on any 
other than the crown. For the consolation of the feeble and the instruction 
of the ignorant, they have identilied the estate of the church with the mass 
of private property of which the stale is not the proprietor, either for use 
or dominion, but only the guardian and regulator — they have ordained that 
the provision of this establishment should be as stable as the earth on which 
it stands, and not lluctuatc w ith the oscillations of funds and actions (1).” 

m..- The interior organization of the church next underwent the revi- 

ihi'ihorrs. sion of the Assembly. The hishojirics were reduced to the same 
number as the departments; the clergy and bishops declared capable of being 
chosen only by the electors who were intrusted with the nomination of de- 
puties; the chapters suppressed, and the regular orders replaced hy paro- 
chial clergy. In these reforms, if we except the election of the clergy and 
bishops hy the people, for which they were manHcsIly disqualified, and 
which is utterly inconsistent with a national establishment, nothing flagrantly 
unjust was attempted; the church, purified of its corruptions, and freed from 
its splendid hut invidious appenilages, might still have maintained its res- 
pectability, had no spoliation of its possessions previously taken place. But 
the progress of the Revolution, and the efforts of more audacious reformers, 
soon completed its destruction (2). 

r.irnru'ir^v' The revolutionary party having now declared open war against 
“ the church, its partisans exerted themselves to the utmost to 
abridge the duration or operations of the .\ssembly. The moment 
was favourable, as the period when the powers of the .\ssembly should ex- 
pire had arrived ; the deputies were only appointed for a year, and that time 
had now elapsed. The clergy and aristocralical parly look advantage of that 
circumstance to insist that the .Assembly should be dissolved and reappointed 
bv the electors; to support that proposal, they urged the sovereignly of the 
people, so recently proclaimed as the basis of government by the popular 
leaders. “ AVithout doubt," says Chaplin, “sovereignly resides in the people; 
hut that principle has no application in the present instance. The dissolution 
of the Assembly, before the work of the constitution is niiishcd, would lead 
to its destruction; it is now urged hy the enehiics of freedom, with no other 
view but to occasion the revival of despotism, of feudal privileges, court pro- 
digality, and all the counlless evils which follow in its train.” — “We deceive 
ourselves,” replied the abbe Maury, “when we speak of perpetuating our 
own power. When did we become a National Assembly? lias the oath of 
20th June absolved us from that which we took to our constituents? The 
conslilntion is finished; you have nothing now to do but to declare that the 
King po-ssesses the executive power; we arc sent here for no other purpose 
but to secure the inlluence of the people upon the legislature, and prevent 
the imposition of taxes w ithout their consent. Our duties being now dis- 
charged, I strenuously resist every decree which shall trench upon the rights 
of the electors. The founders of liberty should be the last to invade the rights 
of others; we ■undermine our own authority, when we trench upon the pri- 

(t) Bi^rke'iCuiutJ. Works, r. 191 , i99. (9) Mig, i. 107, 108. Tb. i. 940. 
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rilegcs of lliose by wliom it was conferred.” I.ond applauses followed these 
energetic words; but llirabeau iminedialely ascended the tribune. “ IVe are 
asked,” said he, “when our powers began; I reply, from the moment when, 
finding our place of assembly surrounded by bayonets, we swore rather to 
perish than abandon our duties towards the nation. Our powers have, since 
that great event, undergone a total change ; wliatever we have done has been 
sanctioned by the unanimous consent of the nation. Von all remember the 
saying of the ancient patriot, who had neglected legal forms to save his 
country. Summoned by a factious opposition to answer for his infraction of 
the laws, he replied, ‘ I swear that I have saved my country.’ t'.entlenicn, 
1 swear that you liave saved France.” The .\ssembly, electrilied by this appeal, 
rose by a spontaneous movement, and declared its sitting permanent till the 
formation of the constitution was completed ;1). 

Abolilinti of In the fervouB of innovation, titles of honour could not long be 

Imnour maintained. I.ameth proposed a simple decree, “That the titles of 
jiiur > 0 , iroo duke, count, inar(|iiis, viscount, baron, and chevalier, should be 
suppressed.” The noblesse and the clergy made vain ellorts to prevent the 
sacrilicc; it was carried by an overwhelming majority (2). Thus, in one day 
fell the ancient and venerable fabric of feudal nobility; an institution, sprung 
from conquest, ami cradled in pride, but productive of great ami important 
consequences on the social body, and the cause of the great distinction Ijc- 
Iween European and Asiatic civilisation. The com|iicsts of the East have 
seldom produced any lasting institutions, because they have always depended 
on a single race of warriors, and left behind neither honours nor hereditary 
possessions to perpetuate the fabric of society, llciice, every thing has been 
ephemeral in their dynasties; national glory, public prosperity, have in 
every age been as short-lived as their original founders. In Europe, on the 
other hand, Jhe establishmeul of hereditary dignities, and of the right of 
primogeniture, has perpetuated the inllucnce of the first loaders of the 
people; and by creating a class whose interests were perinauent, has given a 
degree of durability to human institutions, unknown in any other age or 
quarter of the globe. VVhatever may be said of tlie vanity of titles, and the 
unworthy hamls into which they frequently dcseeml, it cannot be denied 
that they have stamped its peculiar character iqion European civilisation; 
that they created the body of nobility who upheld the fat)ric of society 
through the stormy, periods of anarchy and barbarism, and laid the first 
foundation of freedom, by forming a class governed by lasting interests, and 
capable, in every age, of withstanding the efl'ortsof despotic power. Whether 
the necessity of such a class is now superseded by the extension of knowledge 
and the more equal dilTusiou of property, and whether a system of tempered 
liberty can subsist without an intermediate body interposed between the 
power of the crown and the ambition of the people, arc questions w Inch time 
alone can resolve, but on which the leaders of the F’ronch Kevolution had 
unquestionably no materials to form an opinion. 

June lo, tIk; Assciubly actcd with liberality towards the crown. Louis 

scifirrarni demanded twenty-live millions of francs (L. 1,000 ,000 sterling) 

Crown. annually for his household expenses and civil list, which was 
instantly granted ; and the jointure of the yucen was fixed at four millious 
of francs, or L.180,000 a-year. A. conceding monarch is always, for a brief 
space, a favourite with a democratic legislature (5). 

( 1 ) Mig. ). 100» Uf . Tb. i. 219. Forrierc’s Me* 
moin, i. 137- 



(3) Uc. rii. 396. 357. Mig- i. 114. 
(3) Uc. Tiii. 49. Tb. i. 239- 
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The judicial eslablisliment underwent a total change about the 



mf*ii same period. The parliaments of the provinces were suppressed. 
The work of destruction had now become so common, that the 
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annihilation of these ancient courts, coeval witli the monarchy, hardly 
excited any attention. New tribunals were created throughout the whole 
country on the most democratical basis; the judges were appointed, not by 
the crown; hill the electors; that is, by the whole labouring classes. Even 
the power of pardon was taken from the sovereign. Trial by jury was univer- 
sally introduced, and the jurymen taken indiscriminately from all classes 
of citizens. Keforms of the most salutary description were cITected in the 
criminal courts; trials made public, the accused allowed counsel, and in- 
dulged with every facility for their defence. The inhuman punishments 
which disgraced the ancient monarchy were abolished, and the punishment 
of death liiniterl to a smaller class of delinquencies. ‘The cognizance of charges 
of high treason was intrusted to a supreme court at Orleans; but it must be 
added, to the glory of the National Assembly, that during their continuance 
not one trial took place. A new tribunal, entitled the Eonrt of Cassation, was 
established at Paris to revise the sentences of inferior tribunals; the utility 
of that institution was such, that it has been continued through all the sub- 
sequent changes of government (1). 

or. But all these changes, great and important as they were, yielded 
in importance to the military organization which at this period 
took place throughout all France. The progress of the Revolution, the over- 
throw of the invading armies, the subjugation of the European powers, were 
mainly owing to the military establishments which sprung up during the first 
fervour of patriotic exertion. The army of France, under the old govern- 
ment, partook of the aristocratic spirit of the age; the higher grades of military 
rank were exclusively reserved for the court nobility, and even ordinary 
commissions bestowed only on those whose birth or connexions united them 
to the favoured class of landed proprietors. The consetpicnces of such an 
exclusive system, in an age of advancing civilisation, might easily have been 
anticipated; the privates and non-commissioned oflicers had no common 
interest with their superiors, and, like the parochial clergy, felt their own 
inclinations coincide with those of the Tiers-fitat. Hence the rapid and deci- 
sive defection of the whole army, the moment that they were brought into 
collision with the Revolution, and exposed to the contagion of popular en- 
thusiasm (2). Injudicious changes in the regulation of the household troops 
had recently introduced extensive dissatisfaction even amongst that favoured ' 
body, and occasioned the revolt of the Guards, which was the iinincdiato 
cause of the fall of the royal authority. 

The dilliculties experienced by the military in all contests with the popu- 
lace at this time were so great, that they practically amounted to an entire 
suspension of the authority of government. The duties of a municipal oHicer, 

■ or of the commander of a fortress, were more appalling than those arising from 
the most formidable force of regular enemies. In most places, the troops, 
seized with the same mutinous spirit as the nation, refused to act agafiist the 
insurgents, or openly ranged themselves on their side. A handful of muti- 
neers, a despicable rabble, were thus sullici. nt to make the governor of a 
citadel tremble; ( very act of vigour, even in self-defence, came to be consi- 
dered as a capital crime; and the clamours of the populace were regarded 
with more alarm than the thunder of the enemy’s artillery, llirabeau 



(I) Uc.Tii. 344.34<. Tti. i. 338. 



(3) Tont. i. 131, J3», 137. 
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became fully sensible, ■when it was loo late, of the ruinous consequences of 
such a distracted state of Ihiiifts, and |iroposcd to remedy it by the proclama- 
tion of martial law; but the Assembly, lerrilicd of olTending the nation, did 
not venture to adopt so vigorous a step (1). 
nttbh.h- Shortly after the taking of the Bastille, a new oath was tendered to 
B 1 CI.I ot the soldiers, which bound them never to employ their arms against 
their fellow-cili/.ens, but on the requisition of llie civil authorities. 
This circumstance, immaterial in itself, became important in its conse- 
quences, by accustoming the military to other duties, and the protection of 
other interests, than those of the sovereign. At the same period the national 
guards were organized, in imitation of Haris, over the whole kingdom ; the 
middling classes, every where attached to the Ucvolulion, because it pro- 
mised to relieve the disabilities under which they laboured, formed the 
strength of its battalions; and in a few months three hundred thousand 
men, enrolled and disciplined in the provinces, were ready to support the 
popular cause. Theinlluence of this immense body of armed men, great in 
itself, was increased by the democratic constitution under which it was con- 
structed. Kormed in a moment of revolution, and during the abeyance of 
the royal authority, it received no regular organization from any superior 
power; the privates elected their own oHicers; and learned the rudiments of 
discipline from instructors of their own selection ; and these, chosen during 
a period of extraordinary excitation, were of course the most vehement .sup- 
porters of the power of the people. Hence the marked and steady adherence 
of this inflncntial body, through all the changes of the Revolution, to the 
popular side; and hence the facility with which regular armies were subse- 
quently formed on the same democratic model on the lirst call of national 
danger (2). 

The national guard of Paris, .50,000 strong, under the command of Iji 
Fayette, was capable of being increased, by heat of drum, to double the 
number, all in the highest state ofdiseipline and equipment. But, as usually 
happens, where oflieers owe their appointment to the privates, his authority 
disappeared when his commands ’’an counter to the wishes of his infe- 
riors (.5J. On one occasion he resigned the command, and entered an even- 
ing party in the dress of the privates. “What, general!” exclaimed the 

(l) Dumont, 203< M. De U Tour du Pin, Mi* ptils are great, but they arc neither the 

niftier of Wnr, on the 4<h Jane, t790. rnve ifae only nnr the worst produced by tuck military lijh 
f<il|tiwiii|r areouni, in a Report to the Asaecnbly, of surrections. Sooner or later they meuace the na* 
the diftorders of the army— " His Majesty has this tion itself. The nature of tbin^ requires that the 
day sent me to apprise you ,of the muiliplied dj$ army should never act hut os au instrument. The 
orders of whirh every day be receives the most OMimeni that, erecting itself into a delitierative 
«iislres.sing intrUigeuce. The smiy is threatened body, it shall set according to its own resolutions, 
with ultra anarchy. Knlire regiments have d.Tred to ' the goventment, be it what it may, will immediately 
violale at once the respect due to the laws, to the degenerate into » military despr^ittm; a Species of 
order established by your decrees, and to the oaths monster which has always ended hy devouring those 
which they have taken with the most awful soleio* who have produced it.”— .See Report quoted by 
nity Whilst you arei indefatigable in moulding the Busks, Com. /f'onis, v. 377. 

empire Into one coherent and consistent hotly, the “ So far, however, was the King from li.steotng 
adiniiiistntion of the army eshihrts nothing hut to ibis, sound .advice, that, under the influence <m 
distnritanre and confusion. The bonds of discipline his •upcr.titious dread of occasioning the shedding 
are relaxed or broken, the most unheard-qf pre- of hhtod, he sent round circulars to all the regimenta 
tensioDS avowed without disguise, the ordinances of the army, with orders that the soldiers should 
without force, the cliiefs without authorityt the join sevcnil rlulis and confederations in the ilifTercnt 
military chest .siid the colours carried of; the au* ninnicip ililies, and mix with theui in their feasts 
ihotity of the King himself proudly defied ; the and civil entertainments. S.i Maje*l6 a pense qu*il 
ofkcers despised, degraded, ibreatened, driven convenoit que eliaque regiment prlt part a res fetce 
away, or prisoners in the mtdnt of their cerps, civiquet, penr multiplier Irs rappnria. et resserrer 
draggu g on a precarloas life in the bosom of les liens etitre les citoyeiis et lea troupes.**— v. 
disgust and hamiliation.* To fill up the measures of 382. 

all these horrors, the commandants of place* have (2^ Tool. i. 88, 12C (2T- 

bad their throats cut, under the eyes and almost in ' (s) Tout, {. 127. 
ike arms of their own soldiers ! , 
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guesis; “we thoughl you were commander of the national guard.” — “ Oh! ” 
said he; “1 was tired of obeying, and therefore entered the ranks of the 
privates (1).” 

Ami nf A more formidable force consisted in a multitude of artisans and 
nrii"' manufacturers in all the great towns, armed with pikes, and 
trained to a certain degree of military discipline. These tumultuous bands, 
raised in moments of alarm, were always ready for insurrection, and anxious 
to share in the plunder of the opulent classes. Having nothing to lose 
themselves, they supported every measure of spoliation and cruelly. The 
worst of the popular leaders found in them a never-failing support, when 
the more measured fervour of the national guard was beginning to de- 
cline. Their numbers in Paris alone amounted to above 50,000; and their 
power, always great, received an undue preponderance from the disastrous 
gift of two pieces of cannon to each of the forty-eight sections, shortly after 
the capture of the Bastille. These guns were worked by the ablest and most 
determined of the populace; the higlier ranks all shunned that service from 
the fatigue with which it was attended; it fell into the hands of the most 
ardent of the lower, and, from their terrible energy, these cannoniers soon 
acquired a dreadful celebrity in all the bloodiest tragedies of the Revo- 
lution (2), 

of 111® public mind was shortly increased by the 
or convulsions which the paper circulation of the country underwent, 
and the multitudes whom its progressive depreciation reduced to a state of 
June 17 . . 790 . beggary. Government having once experienced the relief from im- 
mediate pressure, which paper credit never fails in the first instance to 
afford, speedily returned to' the expedient ; and fresh issues of assignats, se- 
cured upon the church property, appeared upon every successive crisis of 
finance (3). Eight hundred millions of fresh assignats were issued, notwith- 
standing the warning voice of Talleyrand (f), at the instigation of Miraheau, 
who clearly perceived what a body of revolutionary interests and proprietors 
it would soon ereatc. 

These documents at first bore interest at the rate of four per cent; but this 
was soon discontinued ; notwithstaqdirig which, they for some time main- 
tained their value on a par with the metallic currency. By degrees, however, 
the increasing issue of paper produced its usual effects on public credit ; the 
value of money fell, while that of every other article rose in a high propor- 
tion ; and at length the excessive inundation of fictitious currency spread a 
panic through the public mind, and its value rapidly sunk to a mere nominal 
sum. Eight or nine [ler cent was all that.could be got, after some years, for 
these dangerous documents; and in many cases they would hardly pass for 
one-fifteenth of their legal value. So prodigious a change iu the state of the 
circulating medium, occasioned an extraordinary fluctuation in the fortunes 

(ly.Tlxi atttlior rect'ivt'd Hirt niierilote rroiii 1 i!« ficult to roncelve when two tlicusaiid tnitUons 
tato illuslriou* and ruvured frirtwl Professor Dtigtild 80,000.000). the yaliut of these Uiuuuiii*, wiJI tte 
Klewart. who wan prr.sct)l (ill the occasion. cxliiiguiahed ; hrc.nuso silver issuing <it p.vr with 

(2) l.ae, vii. 357. heroine ohjf^cls of uicrch.nidist ; 

(3; Toul.i 20h Th. i 2r><>, 257. and the more plentiful any ittcrcbaiidisc liecotncs, 

'(4) 'M. T.dleyr.ttid clearly prodicled the fatal the more it must drillne in prirp, I'roni this must 
cpnsrqttetir'-sn'hichwoiiMn-MiUrroiiitrtiscuiilinuetl necessarily result aii inexlricalde ronfusiuii; tfio 
Ksne of a<sigii.its to mcelthe wants of the treasury, |mrrti:ise of latid for a nominal vaIuo ; the discharge 
** Y'oii ask,” S .1 id hr, "why should tint j*aj»T money of dehU for illusory |>ayfneiit ; mid. in n wonJ, »m 
Ijp always helow the value of the met-«l)ic correiicy ? universal chauge of pr<»j>«rtyi by n systoin of i»po* 
It is hrc.Tuse di>lrust will exist as lo tlie lifition so st-crel, that no one ran perceive from 

proportion Ix-tweeii its and the national whence the stroke that ruius liim has coutc.” [Th. 

domains on which it is.«ecured i becaove for long— i. 383t 38S. I’i^es Just.] ' 

their salrs will be Uncertain ; because it is dlf- 
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of individuals, and augmented to an incredible degree the number of those 
who were ruined by the public convulsions, but it extended in a propor- 
tional measure its ramirications ibrougli society, by swelling the number of 
the holders of national property, and enlisting a large and inlliiential class, 
by the strong bond of interest, on the side of the itevolution (1). 

Frif on tha The ifth July, the anniversary of the taking of the bastille, ap- 
proached, and tlie |>atriots resolved to signalize it, by a f<Ue worthy 
of the birth of freedom in the greatest of the Knropean states. A confedera- 
tion of the whole kingdom in the Chani|)-de-Mars was resolved on ; and there 
the King, the deputies of the eighty-four departments, the .\sscmhly, and 
the National ('.uard, were to take the oath to the constitution. Every exertion 
was made to render the ceremony iniposiug. For several weeks before, al- 
most the whole labouring population of Paris was employed in constructing 
benches in the form of a theatre, for the innumerable spectators who were 
expected, while the municipality, the national guard, and the deputies of the 
departments, vied with each other in their endeavours to signalize their ap- 
pearance on the stage by the utmost possible inagnilicence. The presence of 
the llonarch, of the National Assembly, of a hundred thousand armed men, • 
and above four hundred thousand s|>ectators, it was justly supposed, would 
impress the imagination of a people less passionately devoted than the 
French to theatrical efl'ect (2). 

Early in the morning of the Ifth, ail Paris was in motion. Four hundred 
thousaml persons repaired w ith joyful steps to theChamp-de-Mars, and seated 
themselves, anddst .songs of congratulation, upon the .seats which surrounded 
the plain. At seven o’clock the procession advanced. The electors, tfie repre- 
■sentatives of the anunicipality, the presidents of the districts, the national 
guards, the deputies of the army and of the departments, moved on in order 
to the sound of military music, from the site of the bastille, w ith banners 
floating, bearing patriotic inscriptions, and arrayed in varied and gorgeous 
habiliments. The splendid throng crossed the Seine by a bridge of boats op- 
posite the Ecolc militaire, and entered the amphitheatre under a triumphal 
arch. They were there met by the King and the National Assembly at the foot 
of a great altar, erected after the maimer of the ancients, in the middle of the 
plain. Talleyrand, bishop of Aiitiin, and four hundred priests, dressed in tri- 
color robes, cclebraled high mass in presence of the assend)ied multitude; 
after which, I,a Fayette, as commander-in-chief of the national guards of 
France, mounted on a superb white charger, advanced and took the oath in 
the following terms : — “ We swear to be faithful to the nation, to the law, 
and to the King ; to maintain with all our might the constitution decreed by 
the National Assendtiy, and accejrted by the King; and to remain united to 
all the French by the indissoluble bonds of fraternity.” Immediately after, 
the President of the National Assembly and the King took the oath, and the 
Queen, lifting the Daujihin in her arms, pledged herself for his adherence to 
the .same sentiments. Discharges of artillery, the rolling of drums, the shouts 
of the multitude, and the clashing of arms, rent the skies at the auspicious 
event, which seemed to reunite the monarch and his subjects by the bonds 
of aircction. In the evening, illu.iiinalions and festivities prevailed in Paris; 
and the King, in a concealed cah'che, enjoyed the general expression of hap- 
piness. A ball look place upon the site of the bastille; over the gate was this in- 
scription : — “Ici on danse (3).” — “They danced in effect, ” says a contemporary 

(1) Tb. 1. sot. Mift i. 100. Tout. i. 205. Uc. (S' Krr. Mem. i. 18. sS. Min. ). 1 17. Uc. rii. 

viii. 60 . 307. Tb. I.StO.SW. 

(2) Tb. i. 245. Mig. i. lit. 115. 1«. vU. 350. 
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writer, “ with joy and security, on the same spot where formerly fell so 
many tears — where courage, genius, and innocence have so often wept — 
where so often were stilled the cries of despair.” 
ir'th“u°ke 1 festivities interrupted for a short period only the animosity 
•nu'iirr'”* factions at each otlier. Tlie Duke of Orleans, who had re- 

b..u‘. cently returned from his exile in Ixindon, was accused, along with 
Mirabeau, of having conspired to produce the revolt of the 5th October. 
Never was accusation more ill-timed and unfortunate. At that very moment, 
Mirabeau, disgusted at the revolutionary proceedings of the Assembly, was 
secretly lending the aid of his great talents to support the cause of the ■ 
throne, a leaning to which he had been inclined ever since the beginning of 
the year, lie had long foreseen the approaching ruin of the state, and had 
resolved to do his utmost to stem the torrent of those passions he had had so 
large a share in creating. The Abbe Maury, who took the lead in the im- 
peachment, was obliged to confess that the evidence did not warrant any 
criminal proceedings against that illustrious man; and the fact of his having 
been accused, restored all his popularity, which was l>egiiining to decline. 
Never did he sway the Assembly with more absolute power than when he 
ascended the tribune to make his defence. The Assembly quashed the ac- 
cusation, both against Mirabeau and the Duke of Orleans; but the latter never 
afterwards regained bis reputation, and from that period his influence in the 
Kevolution was at an end (1). 

Shortly after, M. N'ecker retired from the ministry. Ill health was 
s.r>t. «. ’ assigned as the motive for a step which was really taken from a 
sense of declining influence and lost popularity. Ilis own words had proved 
prophetic ; the day of his triumphant entry into Paris had been the lirst of his 
decline, lie had lived to see the folly of his favourite opinion, that reason, if 
forcibly stated and hlcnderl with sentiment, would in the end sway the must 
vehement popidar bddies. His resignation, couched in eloquent and touching 
language, was received in the Assembly without regret; and he set out for 
Switzerland, unattended and a fugitive, over the route which he had so 
lately traversed in triumph. He was arrested at Arcis sur Aube, and narrowly 
escaped the fate from which he had so generously saved his enemy, M. de 
Bcsenval. Permission to continue his journey was coldly conceded by the 
Legislature, which owed its existence and popular constitution to his exer- 
tions (i); — a memorable instance of the instability of popular applause, but 
such as must always be looked for in Hevolutions. Its early promoters are 
uniformly neglected, when other and mure audacious leaders have succeeded; 
all classes aim at supremacy; its course is always onward; none who have 
risen by its impulse can long maintain their ascendency, because, by remain- 
ing at the head of aflairs, they check the elevation of inferior ambition. 

N'ecker pro<luced a total change in the Ministry. 
sA.i'i; Duport dii Tertre, Uuportail, I'leurien, Lambert, and Dclessart, 
succeeded to the several oflicesof government. They were destined to perish' 
on the sralfuld; one by the sword of revolutionary assassins. The period was 
fast approaching when eminence in public life was a sure passport to a vio- 
lent death (5). 

The state of the army was soon such as to require the immediate attention 
of the Assembly. The recent nuiitary code was eminently favourable to the 
inferior olliccrs ; the ancient distinctions and privileges of rank were abolished, 
and seniority made the sole title to promotion. In proportion as this change 

(I) I.nc. Tiii. 83. 8t. Mig. 1. H8. Th. i. 187. (ZI Mig, i. 1 18. Uc. *ii. 85, Tli. i. 2J7. S58. 
250,252. (J) I.«r. Yiii, 32. Tti. I. 258. 
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■\va« bcnefioifll to the private soldiers, it was obnoxious to their superiors, who 
found their advancement obstruried bjFa multitude of competitors from the 
inferior ranks, from whom they formerly experienced no sort of hinderancc. 

The result was, a general jealousy between the privates and their of- 
Auj.'s't'r*' licers : Where the former preponderated. Jacobin clubs, in imitation 
of those in the metropolis, were formed, and discipline, regulations, and ac- 
coutrements, subjectwl to the discussion of these self-constituted legislators; 
where the latter, dissatisfaction with the established government generally 
prevailed. Nowhere had the anarchy risen to a higher pitch than in the gar- 
rison of Nancy. It was composed of three regiments, one of which was Swiss, 
the others French; the proportion of officers in these regiments was much 
greater than usual in other corps, and they were drawn from the class most 
hostile to the Revolution. After a long scries of disputes between them and 
the privates, the latter broke out into open revolt, and put their officers un- 
der arrest in their owm barracks. The Assembly, perceiving the extreme ' 
danger of military insubordination in the unsettled slate of the public mind, 
took the most energetic measures to put down the revolt. Miraheau exerted 
his powerful voice on the side of order; and Itocii.Lfi, commander of .Metz, 
received orders to march with the military force under his command against 
the insurgents. Between the regular troops and the national guard he as- 
sembled three thousand men, with which, after a sharp encounter, he 
vanquished the mutineers. This prompt and decisive success calmed the 
fears of the National Assembly, which this revolt had thrown into the most 
violent alarm; but it excited new fears and jealousies at Paris, from the 
additional influence which it gave to an already dreaded character (f). 
f'tlBIWtM of Connected with the aristocratic class by birth, and attached to the 
M.drBouiui dirone by principle and affection, M. de Boiiilie was yet no enemy 
to those moderate reforms which all intelligent men felt to be indispensable in 
the stale and army, lie was an enemy to the Revolution, not such as it was, hut 
such as it had liecome. Firm, intrepid, and sagacious, he was belter calculated 
than any other individual to stem the torrent of disaster; but the limes were 
such, that not even the energy of Napoleon could have withstood its fury. 
Within the sphere of his own command, he maintained inviolate the royal au- 
thority : by separating his soldiers from the citizens, he preserved them from 
the contagion of revolutionary principles; while, at thesaipe lime, by the na- 
tural ascendant of a great character, lie retained their affections. For long he 
declined the new military oath, to be faitirful “ to the nation, to the law, and 
to the King;” at length, moved by the entreaties of l.ouis, he agreed to take 
it, in the hopes of preventing the latter part of the obligation from being 
entirely forgotten in the first (2). 

nrir. Thc Asscmbl)' shortly after decreed, that the same oath should be 
tendered to the ecclesiastics. This rendered irreparable the breach i 
between the church and the Revolution. A great proportion of the 
churchmen of every rank in France refused this oath, which bound 
them “ to be faithful to the nation, to thc law, and to the King, and to main- 
tain with all their power the constitution decreed by thc National Assembly, 
and accepted by the people.” It was unreasonable to suppose that the eccle- 
siastics of France could be sincerely attached to a legislature which had de- 
prived them of all their properly, and unjust to hold them as contumacious, 
because they refused to swear (idelily toils constitution. Nevertheless, the 
Assembly, irritated by their opposition, decreed that every churchman who 

(1) Toul. i. 237, 259. W*. Mig. i. 119. 120. TS. (2) Tool. !. 119. 
i. 254.255. 
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refused the oath should be instantly deprived of his benefice. Eight days only 
were allowed to the resident, and two. months to the absent clergy, to testify 
their adherence (1). A large part of the bishops and cures in the Assembly 
refused the oath, and their example was followed by the great majority of the 
clergy throughout France, — a memorable example of conscientious discharge 
of duty, which might have opened the eyes of the Assembly to the impolicy 
as well as injustice of carrying on any further persecution against this im- 
portant class. Such, however, was the spirit of the times, that their refusal 
was universally ascribed to the most factious motives, and immediately fol- 
lowed by the confiscation of their livings. The dispossessed clergy, suddenly 
reduced by this cruel measure to destitution, filled the kingdom with their 
complaints, and excited, in those districts where their influence still remained, 
the strongest commiseration at their fate.. The people beheld with indignation 
new churchmen filling the vacant pulpits, and administering, with uncon- 
secrated bands, the holiest offices of religion. The dispossessed clergy still 
lingered in their dioceses or livings, subsisting on the charity of their former 
flocks, and denouncing as impious the ordinances and proceedings of the 
Jan. t, I 791 . intrusivc ministers. Intlained with resentment at their proceed- 
ings, the Assembly at length fixed a day for the adherence of all the clergy 
in France, and upon its expiry the decree of forfeiture was universally and 
rigorously enforced. .Mirabeau in vain raised his voice against this tyrannical 
step; the dictates of justice, the feelings of humanity, were alike drowned 
in the clamours of the populace (2J. 

From lliese measures may be traced the violent animosity of the clergy at 
the Uevolution, and to this cau.se ascribed the irreligious spirit which has in 
so remarkable a manner characterised its progress. The clergy being the first 
class w ho sufl'ercd under the violence of popular spoliation, were the first to 
raise their voice against its proceedings, and to rouse a portion of the nation 
to resist its progress ; hence the contending parties began to mingle religious 
rancour with civil dissension. In the cities, in the departments, the people 
were divklcd between the refractory and the revolutionary clergy, the faith- 
ful deemed none of the exercises of religion duly performed, but by the dis- 
possessed ministers; the democrats looked upon these nonjuring ecclesiastics 
as fanatics, alike inaccessible to reason, and dangerous to society. The clergy 
who refused the oath, composed the most respectable part of this body, ns 
might have been expected from men who relinqui.shed rank and fortune for 
the sake of conscience. Those who accepted it were in part demagogues, 
who.se [irinciples readily gave place to their ambition. The former influenced 
a large portion of the community, espci’inlly in the remote and rural districts; 
the latter were followed by the most influential part of the inhabitants, the 
young, the active, the ambitious. In this way the Uevolution split the king- 
dom into two parties, who have never ceased to be strongly exasperated 
against each other; the one, who adhered to the religions observances of their 
fathers; the other, who oj)posed them. The latter have proved victorious in 
the strife, and the consequence has been, that irreligiou has since prevailed 
in France to an extent unparalleled in any Christian state (5). 

This iniquitous measure was speedily followed by another, equally alluring 
to appearance, and attended in the end by consecpiencts to public freedom 
fully as disastrous, — the abolition of the right of primogeniture, and establish- 
ment of the right of equal succession to landed property to the nearest of kin, 

(l) Toni. i. 2S8 MIg.i. 121. TI.. i, 26U. (3) Toni. 252. Mig. i. 122. 

'21 Toni. i. 25», 251. Mig. i. 122. 
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M.reii «. whether in the descending, ascending, or collateral line, without 
any regard either to the distinction of the sexes, or of the full and 
the half hlood. This prodigious change, which laid the axe to the root of the 
aristocracy, and indeed of the whole class of considcrahle landed proprietors 
in the kingdom, by providing for the division of their estates on their decease 
among all their relations in an equal degree of consanguinity, was at the mo- 
ment so agreeable to the levelling spirit of the times, that it met with very 
little opposition, and proved so acceptable to the revolutionary parly through- 
out the kingdom, that it survived all the other changes of the government, 
and remains the common law of inheritance in France at this hour. Napoleon 
was compelled to adopt it, under a slight tnodilication, into the code which 
to iKoi. hears his name ; ami though fully aware of its dangerous tendency 
in extinguishing the aristocratic class, who were the only permanent sup- 
porters of the throne, or the cause of order, he never felt himself strong 
enough to propose its repeal. Other changes introduced by the French Itevo- 
hitiou luivc produced consequences more immediately disastrous, none so 
ultimately fatal to the cause of freedom. It jtrovided for the slow' but certain 
extinction of that grand and characteristic feature of Kiiropean civilisation, 
an hereditary and independent body of landed proprietors; removed the 
barrier w Inch alone has been yiroved by experience to be permanently ade- 
quate to resist the ambition of the commons, or the tyranny of the crown, 
and left the nation no elements but the burghers in the towns and the poor 
and helpless peasants in the country, to resist the encroachments of the central 
power in the capital, armed by the shortsighted ambition of the popular 
party, with almost all the powers in the .state (f ). 

About the same period, the Clubs of Paris began to assume a for- 

j«-ob.n. inidablc character, and, from the influence which they subse- 
qucntly c.xercised in the Kcvolution, merit particular notice. They 
consisted merely of voluntary associations of individuals who mot to discuss 
public affairs; hut from the number and talent of their members, soon be- 
came of great importance. The most powerful of these was the famous Club 
of the Jacoiiixs, originally an assembly of deputies from Hritanny, who met 
for the di.sciission of philosophical questions, but who, after the translation 
of the Assembly to Paris, extended their ramifications through the i)rovinccs, 
and by the admission of every citizen, indiscriminately, became the great 
focus of revolutionary principles. The moderate party, to cnunlerbalance 
their influence, established a new club, entitled the Club of 178!), at the head 
of which were .Sieyes, Chapelier, l.a Fayette, and l.a Hochefoucault. The 
latter at first prevailed in the As.sembly; the former was the favourite of the 
people (2). But as the tendency of all public convulsions is to run into ex- 
tremes, from the incessant efforts of the lower classes to dispossess their su- 
periors, the moderate club soon fell into obscurity, while the Jacobins went 
on, increasing in number and energy, until at length they overturned the 
government, and sent forth the sanguinary despots who established the 
Hcign of Terror. 

Tlie Itoyalists in vain endeavoured to establish clubs as a counterpoise to 
these assemblies. Their influence was ton inconsiderable; their numbers too 
small to keep alive the flame ; the leaders of their party hud gone into exile; 
those who remained, laboured under the depression of a declining cause. 
A club, entitled Ic Monarchiqiie, had some success at its first opening; but 
its numbers gradually feel oil, and it at length was closed by the municipal 

(I) .Sun. Rtg. sx»iii. 150- (*) .Mij. i. ia3. ^ 
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authority, to put an eiui to the seditious assemblages which it occasioned 
among the people (1). 

The increasing emigration of the noblesse augmented the distrust and sus* 
picions of the people. The departure of the Princesses Adelaide and Victoria, 
aunts of the King, gave rise to a rumour that the whole royal family ^ere 
about to depart ; and to such a height did the public anxiety arise, that the 
mob forcibly prevented a visit to St.-Cloud, which the King was desirous to 
make. La Fayette, who wished to prove the personal liberty of the Monarch, . 
endeavoured in vain to prevail on his guards to allow him to depart. Dis- 
gusted at his want of success with the troops, he resigned the command of 
the national guard, and was only prevailed on to resume it by the earnest 
entreaties of the whole regiments of Paris. The Assembly, alarmed at the 
Apr.iis,i;9i. possibility of the King's escaping, passed a decree, declaring that 
the person of the King was inviolable; that the constitutional regent should 
be the nearest male heir of the crown ; and that the flight of the monarch 
should be equivalent to his dethronement (2). 

The emigration, however, continued with unabated violence. The beads 
of the noblest families in France repaired to Coblentz, where a large body of 
emigrants were assembled; no disguise was attempted of their destination ; 
several young noblemen, on leaving the opera, ordered their coachmen to 
caniiimni drive to that city. The fever of depaiTnrc became so generdi, that 
roads leading to the Rhine were crowded with elegant equi- 
pages, conveying away the remains of the nobility. They did not, as in the 
time of the crusades, sell their estates, but abandoned them to tlie first oc- 
cupant, trusting soon to regain them by the sword. Vain hope! The Assem- 
bly confiscated their properties; the republican armies vanquished their 
battalions ; and the nobility of France for ever lost their inheritances. Vain, 
frivolous, and self-sullicient, the aristocracy at Coblentz had not laid aside 
their character when they left their country ; their vices were at least as con- 
spicuous in exile as their misfortuncs,and declining to avail themselves of tbe 
only aid which could have retrieved their fortunes, they refused all oflers of 
assistance from the middling ranks of society. The Prince of Cond^, at the 
head of a brave band, stationed himself on the Upper Rhine, strangers to the 
intrigues that were going on, but determined to regain their rights by the 
sword (3). 

tli« time ia alt tls parts, and it is a mistake h> 
5up{K)^, that difference of political opinion alone 
was its cause. Were joa the wannest deiuocrat, 
Uie most burning patriot, it was enough that you 
bore ail lii&loric name, to sobjecl you to the risk of 
being prosecuted, burned or lusiigcd, as is prnred 
by the example of l.amelh and lu-Tiiy others, wlioae 
properties were laid waste, nutwitbMaiiding their 
ardour HI defence of the people in the flouslilueat 
Assembly. ” — bee CHATtAUsaiAan’s MemQirs — 
Fragments, p. 78. 

Ailnittiiig tlic caustic eloquence of these remArha, 
the Britibli liistoriau cannot allow tbrir justice. Tbe 
example of the nobility of his own country, iu the 
diM«teuiis days which sudceeiled the paR&iiig of tbe 
Refonn Bill, has fiiriiishcd him with a decisive re^ 
fulalion ol them The flames of Bristol and Notting- 
ham proved that danger bud reached their dwcl- 
Hogs as well as those of the French noblesse ;.aiid if 
they had in consequence deserted their country and 
Uafrued with the stronger, it is hardly doulHfai that 
similar exct's-^e.s would have laid waste the whiJe 
fair realm of bogland. They did not do sot the/ 
remained at home, braving every dangcti enduring 
every insult, and who can oTer*r«tMi)alc thu in- 
fluence of such nionil courago ia mitigatuig Um 



(i) Mig. i. 113. 

(2 Mig. i. 124, 125. 

(3)Th. i. 270,271. Lae. vin. Iff. The best defeace 
of tbe emigrants tbal ever has been nude, is that by 
Cbateaubriaiid in his unpuhfi.shed Memoirs A 
worthy foreigner by bis fireside, iu a tranquil 
aUtr, sure of rising in the uioKning as safe as he 
went to bed in the evening, in secure possession of 
his fortuoe, with his door well barred, surrounded 
by friends within uiid wiihoiit, will Bud it uo diffi- 
coll matter tn prove, while he drinks a good glass 
of wine, thil tbe f'teitcb emigrants were in the 
wrong, and that an uprighL citizen should in no 
extremity desert his country. .~lt is not .surprising 
Uial he arrives at such a conclusion, tie is at east, 
no one thinks of persecuting- him ; he is in no 
danger of being insulted, murdered, or burnt in 
his boose, because hit aurestor was noble { bis con- 
clusions are easily formed. It belongs only to 
ntsforluiie to judge of ni.<ifortnne ; tbe harrlened 
heart of .|trosi>erity caonol enter into the delicate 
feelings of adversity. If we consider calmly what 
the emigraiiU hare .sunerad In France, where is the 
man now at his ease, who can lay his hand on- bis 
heart and Say, * I would not have acted as they 
did i ' The persecution commenced every whvre at 
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This genfiral deferlion, which was magnified in the revolulionan- journals, 
produced so great an impression, that llie two royal princesses were arrested 
on their journey towards Switzerland, and the Assembly felt the utmost dif- 
liculty at allowing them to proceed. Mirabcau, who was now secretly 
inclined to the royal party, raised his powerful voice to facilitate their 
departure. “An imperious law,” exclaimed the Jacobins, “forbids their 
departure.” — “What law?” said Miralwaii.—** The safety of the people!” 
replied i.anieth. — “ The safety of the people!” rejoined Mirabeau, “as if two 
princesses advanced in years, tormented by the fears of their conscience, 
could compromise it by their absence or their opposition ! The safety of the 
people ! 1 expected to have heard these words invoked for serious dangers : 
when you act ns tyrants in the name of freedom, who will hereafter trust 
your assurance?” — “ Euro|)e will be surprised to learn,” said the Baron de 
Menou, “ that the .Assembly has been occupied, during two hours, with the 
journey of two old ladies, who prefer hearing the mass at Borne to Baris.” 
The ridicule of the thing at length prevailed over the fears of the democrats, 
and the two princesses were allowed to continue tluir journey without fur- 
ther interruption (1). 

These discussions were but the prelude to the great question of 
rm.iirMi., thc law ogaiiist the emigrants, which now occupied the attention, 

, iMi. ■ not only of the Assembly, but of all the clubs in France. The project 
of thc law introduced by F.hapelier, with thc humane design of preventing 
its adoption, was marked by undisguised severity. It authorized a commit- 
tee of three persons to pronounce upon refractory emigrants the sentence 
of outlawry and counscation. A general horror pervaded the Assembly at the 
cruel proposal, and .Mirabeau, taking a skilful advantage of the first im- 
pression, succeeded in preventing its adoption. Never was I 's eloquence 
more powerful, or his influence mure strongly displayed, than on that occa- 
sion, the last on w hich he ever addressed that Irndy. “ The sensation w hich 
the project of this law has excited,” said he, “proves that it is wortiiy of a 
place in the code of Draco, and should never be received into the decrees of 
thc National Assembly of France. It is high time you should l>e undeceived; 
if you or your successors should ever give way to the violent counsels by 
which you are now beset, the law which you now spurn would be regarded 
as an act of clemency. In the bloody pages of your statute-book, the word 
nEATH would every where be found; your mouths w'ould never cease to pro- 
nounce that terrible word; your statutes, while they spread dismay within 
the kingdom, would chase to foreign shores all who gave lustre to the name 
of France; and your execrable enactments would find subjects for execution 
only among the poor, thc aged, and the unfortunate. For my own part, far 
from subscribing to such atrocious measures, I should conceive myself ab- 
solved from every oath of fidelity to those who- could carry their infamy so 
far as to name such a dictatorial commission. Your murmurs are unavailing; 
to please yon is my happiness, to warn you, my duty; thc popularity which 
I desire is not a feeble twig, fanned by the breath of momentary favour; it is 

O ils whicit thpit so eridriilly ihreslfnrd thpir .\<sftnhly kodltrSn rmnpArstirrf^roIinam] tmnfpiil. 
couHln* ? TIh* ma&sacm ill Kranre dtd not br|»in 'i'beir rin'^^ratimi atss ejuusalilo in llio nuluiiiii of 
till ahrr ibe lOtli .August, 17W. bihI yet (br w^lc t it was ao longer ta iii ibe autumn of I70J ; 

noMlity had rmigmtrU, and wrr« asArmided (ii and the frightful esas|icratinn of parties wlmli 
nn?«iaciiij* crowds at t.ublrnts heftire the rm) of fotlowrd, may in a itrrat nir iKurc be Uvircd to tUat 
179I> l*revitms to this, tbrre bod, indeed. l>rrii a culpable deserlibn of tbefr first patriotic duties, and 
vast catalogue of mral divirdcm, iiumcdi.ileiy ron* nnbappT union w<tb forcigu armies for the iinra> 
sequent on ibe alMuduiiiuent of the feudal rights in siod of Uicir country. 

August, 1700, bat tbcse-exccsscs had bem oi sbmt (1^ Lae. tUi, i32« Tb, i. 272. , * 

cluralioa, and the two last Tears of the Conslitacnt 
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an oak, whose roots are spread in the soil, that is to say, fixed on the immut- 
able basis of justice and liberty. 1 iiudcrsland the vexation of those, who now 
so ardent, or rather so ()crfidious, in their love of freedom, would be puzzled 
to tell when it arose in their bosoms.” These last words excited a violent 
murmur among the Jacobins. “ Silence those thirty voices! ” said Mirabeau, 
in a voice of thunder, and the hall was instantly silent (Ij. 

With such prophetic truth did this great man foresee the result 
ihrono. of the violent counsels, and angry passions, which were now be- 
ginning to tinge the career of the Revolution, lie plainly perceived that his 
popularity was on the wane, not because his eh>(|ucnce was less powerful, 
his arguments less cogent, his energy less commanding, tirau when he reigned 
the lord of the ascendant, but because he no longer headed the popular 
movement, and strove to master the passions he had excited among the 
people. Already the cry had been heard in the streets, “ Grande trahison 
du comte Mirabeau ! ” and the populace followed the career of less able, but 
more reckless leaders. Disgusted with the fickleness of the multitude, and 
foreseeing the sanguinary excesses to which they’were fast approaching, he 
had for long made secret advances to the conslilutionai party, and entered 
into correspondence with the King, for the purpose of restraining the further 
progress of the Revolution. He received for a short lime a pension of 
20,000 francs, or L.800 a-month, first from the Count d’Artois, and afterwards 
from the King; but it was not continued till the lime of his death, from 
finding that he was not .so pliant as the court parly expected. His style of 
life suddenly changed; magnificent entertainments succeeded each other in 
endless profusion, and his house resembled rather the hotel of a powerful 
ministei;, than that of the leader of a fierce democracy (i). Yet mere venality 
was not the motive for this great change; he allied himself to the court, 
partly because he saw it was the only way' to stop the progress of the Revo- 
lution; he took their pensions, l>ecausc he regarded himself os their minister 
to govern the Assembly; and he would have rejected with disdain any pro- 
position to undertake what was unworthy of his character. His design was 
to support the throne, and consolidate the eouslitiilion, by pulling a stop to 
the encroachments of the people. With this view, he proposed to establish, 
in reality and not in name, the royal authority, and dissolve the Assembly; 
re-assemble a new oiip, restore the uobility,’and form a constitution as nearly 
as possible on the Engli.sh model (5) ; u wise and generous object, entertained 
at dilTereiit limes by all the best friends of freedom in France, but which 
none were able to accomplish, from the flight of the great and powerful body 
by whom it should have been supported. 

Mini beau's The 'plan of Mirabeau was to facilitate the escape of the King • 
fro'ii baris to Compiegne, or Fontainebleau; that he should there 
ihroM. iiirow himself under the guidance of the able and intrepid .M. de 
Bouille, assen)blc a royal army, call to his support the remaining friends of 
order, and openly employ force to stem the torrent. He pledged himself for 
the immediate support of thirty departments, and the ultimate adhesion of 
thirty-six more. Between the contending parlies he flattered himself he 
should be able to act as mediator, and restore the monarchy to the conside- 
ration it had lost, by founding it on the basis of constitutional freedom- 
“ 1 would not wish,” said he, in a letter to the King, “ to be always employed * 
in the vast work of destruction;” and, in truth, his ambition was now to repair 

» 
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the havoc which he himself had made in Ihc social system. lie was strongly 
impressed with the idea, which was in alt probahility well founded, that if 
the King could be brought to put himself at the bead of the constitutional 
|)arty, and resist the further progress of democracy, the country might yet 
be saved. “ You know not,” said he, “to what a degree France is still 
attached to the King, and that its ideas are still e.sscntiully monarchical. The 
moment the King recovers his freedom, the Assembly will he reduced to 
nothing : it is a colossus with the aid of his name; without it, it would he a 
mountain of sand. There will be some movements at the I'alais-Royal, and 
that w ill be all. Should La Fayette attempt to play the part of Washington, 
at the head of the national guard, he will speedily, and deservedly, perish.” 

He relied upon the influence of the clergy, w ho were now openly committed 
against the Revolution with the rural population, and on the energy and 
intrepidity of the Queen, as sullicicnt to counterbalance all the consequences 
of the vacillation of the King. But, in the midst of these magnilicent designs, 
he was cut short by death. A constitution naturally strong, sunk under the 
accumulated pressure of ambition, excitation, and excessive indulgence (I), 
of llis death, albeit that of a sceptic, bad something in it sublime. 
am”“’ He was no stranger to his approaching dissolution; but, far from 
being intimidated by the prospect, he gloried in the name he was 
to leave. Hearing the cannon discharge upon some public event, he ex- 
claimed, “ 1 already hear the funeral obsequies of Achilles : after my death, 
the factions will tear to shreds the remnants of the monarchy.” llis suf- 
ferings were severe at the close of his illness : at one period, w hen the pow er 
of speech was gone, he w rote on a slip of paper the words of Hamlet, “ To 
die is to sleep.”— “ When a sick man is given over, and he siilfcrs frightful 
pains, can a friendly physician refuse to give him opium?” A few hours 
before his death, the' commencement of mortification relieved his sulferings. 

“ Remove from the bed,” said he, “ all that sad apparatus. Instead of these 
useless precautions, surround me by the |.erfumcs and the flowers of spring; 
dress my hair with care; let me fall asleep amidst the sound of harmonious 
music.” Being aware that recovery was hopeless, he earnestly implored his 
attendanU to give him laudanum to put a period to his existence. His feet 
Apritao. 1791. were already cold, hut his countenance still retained its anima- 
tion his eve its wonted fire, as if death spared to the last the abode of .so 
much genius. Feigning to comply, they gave him a cup, containing what 
they assured him was opium. He calmly drank it olT, fell back on his pillow , 
and expired (2). 

Such was the end of Mirabeau, the first master-spirit w hich arose amidst ' 
the troubles of the Revelation. He was upwards of forty years of age when 
he entered public life; but his reputation was already great at the opening 
of the States-Ceneral, and he was looked to as the tribune who was to sup- 
port the cause of the people against the violence of the crown. Endowed 
with splendid talents, but impelled by insatiable ambition; gifted with a 
clear intellect, but the prey of inordinate passions; sagacious in Ihc percep- 
tion of truth, but indilTerent as to the means by which distinction was to be 
acquired ; without great information derived from study, but an unrivalled ^ 
power of turning what he possessed to the best account, — he affords a me- 
morable example of the incHicacy of mere intellectual power to supply the , . 
want of moral, or tlic guidance of religious feeling. He was too impetuous 

»• 
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to make himself master of any subject; studied notiiing profoundly, and 
owed almost all the writings to which his name was attached, and many of 
the speeches which he delivered, to Dumont and Diiroveray, who aided him 
in his Herculean labours. IKs greatest talent consisted in a strong and ardent 
imagination, a nervous elocution, and an unrivalled power of seizing at once 
the spirit of the assembly which he was addressing, and applying the whole 
force of his mind to the point from which the resistance proceeded. Great 
as his influence was in the Assembly, it was less than it would have been, 
hut for the consequences of his irregular life; and the general belief enter- 
tained of his want of principle, made the league with the court, in the close 
of his career, be ascribed to venal, when it was rather owing to patriotic 
motives. Ilis inordinate passions cut him short in the most splendid period 
of his career, — in the vigour of his talents, and the zenith of bis power, 
when he was about to undertake the glorious task of healing the wounds of 
the Uevoliition. Nccker said that he was “an aristocrat by inclination; a 
tribune by calculation;” and such in truth was his character; his primary 
object was to acquire distinction; he espoused at first the popular side, 
because it offered the fairest chance of gaining celebrity; he was prepared at 
last to leave it, when he found the gales of popular favour inclining to others 
more sanguinary, and less enlightened than himself (fj. 

On his death-bed, he perceived, in the clearest manner, the disastrous con- 
sequences which were likely to flow from the ambitious career into which 
he had had so large a share in precipitating the commons of France. “ When 
I am no more,” he said, “ my worth will become known. The misfor- 
tunes which 1 have arrested will then pour on all sides on France ; the cri- 
minal faction which now trembles before me will be unbridled. I have before 
my eyes unbounded presentiments of disaster. We now see how much we 
erred, in not preventing the commons from assuming the name of the 
National Assembly; since they gained that victory, they have never ceased 
to show themselves unworthy of it. They have chosen to govern the King, 
instea<l of governing by him; but soon neither he nor they will rule the 
country, but a vile faction, which will overspread it witl\ horrors (2).” 

His death was felt by all as a public calamity; by the people, because he 
had been the early leader and intrepid champion of freedom; by the roya- 
lists, because they trusted to his support against the violence of the deino- 
cratical party. All Paris assembled at his funeral obsequies, which were 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp by torch-light, amidst the tears of in- 
numerable spectators; twenty thousand national guards, and delegates from 
.ill the sections of Paris, accompanied the corpse to the Pantheon, where it 
was placed by the remains of Descartes. The bones of Voltaire, and subse- 
quently those of llousseau, were soon after removed to the same cemetery; 
ovpr the noble portico of which were inscribed the words — “Aux grands 
Hommes la Patrie rcconnaissante (5).” 

The death of Franklin was, about the same time, commemorated with 
strong public feeling in Paris. The loss of the patriot philosopher excited 
no such mingled feelings; unmixed regret, unalloyed admiration, attended 
his memory. Over his bust was placed the beautiful epitaph, in allusion to 
his scicntilic discoveries, and patriotic exertions : — 

Eripuil coelo fulrocn sceplrumque lyrannis. 

The literary and philosophical characters in Paris, who had done so much 

Slael, i. lie, 259. Tli.'i. 123, 124, 125. (2) niiuionl, 26T, 2«». 
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to urge on (he tempest of demorracy were now fully sensible of the ungo- 
vernable nature of the power which they had excited. Volney, long one of 
liirabcan's intimate friends, openly expressed, in his caustic way, his sense 
of the thraldom which the Assenihly had imposed on itself. “Can vou 
pretend,” said he, “ to command silence to the galleries? Our masters' sit 
there; it is but reasonable they should applaml or censure their servants’ 
speeches.” — “ I am astonished to hear you,” said one of the bystanders to 
the Abb(’ Sabatier, who had first originated the cry for the Stales-f.eneral, 
“rail so violently at an assembly which you had so powerful a hand in 
calling into existence.” — “ Yes,” replied the abh(t, “ hut Ihey have changed 
my States-General at nurse.” — “ The State.s-Gcneral,” sai<l .\iarmontel, “ al- 
ways n mind me of an expression of Madame dc Sevignd, ‘I would admire 
Provence, if I never had seen the Provencaux (1 

The death of Mirabeaii did not extinguish the plans which he had formed 
for the escape of the King. His state of thraldom was too obvious to be dis- 
guised : deprived of the liberty of even visiting his own palaces; restrained 
by the mob, whom even La Fayette could not control; without power, with- 
out money, without consideration, it was mere mockery to talk of the throne 
as forming a constituent part of the government. The experiment of a 
constitutional monarchy had been tried and failed; the president of a re- 
public would have had more real authority-, his palace was nothing but a 
splendid prison. 

Bl. de Rouille was the person on whom the royal family depended in their 
distress, and Breteuil the counsellor who directed their steps. For some time 
past he had prepared every thing for their reception, and under covert of a 
military movement on the frontier, had drawn together the most faithful of 
his troops, to a camp at Montmi'dy. Detachments were placed along the road 
to protect their journey, on the pretext of securing the safe passage of the 
military chest, which was expected from Paris (2). 

’’“I family were not idle. Their design, known 
j»or JO. to few, was betrayed by none; their manner indicated more than 
usual confidence; and at length, on the !2llth June, the King and Dauphin, 
the Princess Elizabeth, and Madame de Tourzel, succeeded in reaching in 
disguise a carriage on the Boulevards. The Queen, who set out with a single 
attendant to avoid suspicion, had nearly discovered their design. Both being 
ignorant of the streets of Paris, they lost their way, and accidentally met the 
carriage of La Fayette, which they only avoided by concealing themselves 
under the colonnade of the Louvre. At length they reached the trembling 
fugitives, and instantly set out on the road to Montmedy and Chalons. They 
passed the barrier without being discovered, and proceeded several days 
from Paris in perfect safety. The success of their enterprise, the distance 
from Paris, the near approach of the loyal corps under BouilW, occasioned a 
fatal relaxation in their precautions. The King delayed too long on the road, 
and had the imprudence to show himself publicly at Chalons, where he was 
recognised by some persons, who, however, had the humanity to keep the 
secret. ,\t Saintc-Blenchould, the next stage, the postmaster, Drouet, was 
struck by the resemblance of his countenance to the engraving on the 
assignat; the age, tlie number of the royal family, confirmed him in his 
suspicions, and, after the carriage had departed, he sounded the alarm, and 
dispatched one of his friends on a swift horse to cross the country, and 
intercept him at the succeeding post of Yarennes (3). 

(l) IHimunt, 252. St>gur, iii. 3$f. 1.ac. Tiii, 248. 2S6« Bouillf, ii. 275» 380. 

(2; Mig. I. 132. Th. i. 287. M.jj. i. 132. Tb. i. 28P. 
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joornfy 10 It IS jiainful to reflect on the number of accidents which, by a 
voronoM. sirajige fatality, combined to ruin tbc enterprise at the very ino- 
inent when ils success seemed certain. The officer in cominaud at Saiutc- 
.Mcuchould, observing the motions of Uroiiet, sounded his Irumpets to horse; 
hut the national guard surrounded, the stables, and prevented the dragoons 
from mounting tlicir horses. An intrepid sergeant, whom he dis|>atched on the 
footsteps of the emissary, though lie got siglit of tlie pursuer, lost him in a 
wood. The officer commanding the detacliment at Clermont no sooner heard 
of the arrival of the royal carriages, than he mounted^ his horse and com- 
manded his men to follow ; but a rumour of the quality of the fugitives had 
got abroad, and they refused to obey. At Varennes, the royal family were 
seized with conslel'iiation at finding neither relays of horses nor a guard of 
soldiers; in vain they urged the postilions proceed; they delayed their journey 
for some hours, till Uroiiet had time to rouse the national guard and barricade 
a bridge at the eastern side of the town, through which the road passed. 
When the King arrived at the bridge, the two gardes du corps, who were 
.seated on the front of the carriage prepared their arms to force the passage; 
hut the King, finding his progress opposed hy a consideralde force, and the 
muskets of the national guard presented at the carriage, commanded 'hem to 
siihmit. The royal fugitives were seized and rccondncted hy the armed mul- 
titude to the post, from whence information was immediately dispatched 
with the important intelligence to Paris. Kortune had not yet exhausted her 
malice. Within an hour after the arrest of the King, two squadrons of 
dragoons, under the command of M. Coguelas, arrived. The King, deceived 
by the apparent kindness of the Mayor, persuaded him to delay the employ- 
ment of force, and disclosed his name to the perfidious magistrate, who, 
instead of acting with the generosity which such conduct deserved, imme- 
diately sounded the tocsin, and assembled the national guards from all the 
communes in the vicinity. I’resh squadrons of horse, detached by M. dc 
Houille, arrived; but all the cITorts of their ollicers could not prevail on them 
to as.sist the King, and he remained in custody at Varennes (1). 

Arirtt nf tlic Uuring the whole of this fatal night, M. do Bouille was on horse- 
I.. fiack at the head of the regiment of Hoyal-.MIciuand, whose fidelity 
Carl*. could bo rcliod on, under the walls of Stenay, anxiously expecting 
the arrival of the King. Informed too late of the arrest at Varennes, he dis- 
tributed a louis.to each of his soldiers, and set out at the gallop to elTect his 
deliverance. He arrived at Varennes an hour and a half after the aide-de-camp 
of (iencral lai Kayctte had entered, with an order to bring the fugitives im- 
mediately hack to Paris. The royal family had set olf an hour before, under 
a strong guard, on the road to the capital, and the horses of the German 
regiments were so totally exhausted hy the exertions they had made, that 
further pursuit was impossible. With inexpres.sible anguish .M. de Bouille 
was compelled to renounce an object so long the object of his ardent wishes, 
and doomed soon to witness a succession of unfortunate events, which con- 
.signed this virtuous monarch to a prison and the scaffold (12). 

Various accidents, doubtless, contributed to disconcert this well-comhiued 
enterprise, hut they might all have been surmounted but for the treachery 
or disgraceful irresolution of the royal troops, and the officious zeal with 
which the national guard assembled to prevent the escape of their sovereign. 
History can find no pardon for such conduct. Patriotism cannot excuse the 

(l) Memoir*, it. 200> lac. viu. 2C5» (2) Lac. viii 268. Uoaillc's Memoirs, ii. 298. 
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citizen, who sought to consign a virtuous monarch and his innocent family 
to the scaffold. Honour hlushcs for the soldiers, who forgot their loyally 
amidst the cries of the populace, and permitted their sovereign, the heir of 
twenty kings, to he dragged captive from amidst their armed squadrons. 
The warmest friend of freedom, if he has a spark of humanity in his bosom, 
the most ardent republican, if not steeled against every sentiinenl of honour, 
must revolt at such baseness. Britain may well exult at the different con- 
duct which her people exhibited to their fugitive monarchs, under the same 
circumstances, and contrast with the arrest of Louis at Varennes, the fide- 
lity of the western counties to Charles II, after the battle of Worcester, and 
the devotion of the Scotch Highlanders to the Pretender, after the defeat 
of Culloden (I). 

Paris was in the utmost consternation when the escape of the King 

Pari. was discovered. The public joy was proportionally great when the 
intelligence of his arrest was received. Three commissioners, Pelion, La 
Tour Maubourg, tind Barnave, were dispatched to reconduct the prisoners 
to Paris. They met them at Kpernay, and travelled with them to the Tuilerics. 
During the journey, Barnave, though a stern republican, was so melted by 
the graceful dignity of the Queen, and impressed with the good sense and 
benevolence of the King, that he became inclined to the royal cause, and 
ever after supported their fortunes (2). 

The Queen, perceiving from the manners and conversation of Barnave, that 
he was a man of generous feeling and enlightened intellect, conversed openly 
with him, and produced an impression on his mind which was never aflcr- 
W'ards effaced. His attentions to her were so delicate, and his conduct so 
gentle, that she assured Madame Campan, on her return, that she forgave him 
all the injuries he had inflicted on her family, — an indulgence which she 
could not extend to the many nobles who had betrayed the throne by join- 
ing the popular cause. Potion's conduct, on the other hand, was so gross, 
and bis manners to the illustrious captives so insolent, that it was with 
difficnlty tlmt Barnave could restrain his indignation. A poor curate ap- 
proached the carriage to address the King : the mob who surrounded it in- 
stantly fell upon him, threw him on the ground, and were on the point of 
putting him to death. “Tigers!” cried Barnave, “have you ceased to be 
Frenchmen? Calling yourselves brave, have you become assassins?” The 
difference between the Constitutionalists and Democrats was already greater 
than between the former and the throne. From that time forward the 
(}ueen intrusted her cause to his care more than to auy other man in the 
Assembly. “How often would factions the most opposite be reconciled, if 
they could meet and read each other’s thoughts (.>} ! ” 

The barbarity of the people was singularly evinced during the journey 
hack to Paris. The two body guards, who had perilled their IKe in the ser- 
vice of their sovereign, were chained on the outside of the carriage ; peasants, 
armed with scythes and pitchforks, mixed with, the escort, uttering the bit- 
terest reproaches; and at each village the municipal authorities assembled to 
vent their execrations upon the fallen monarch. Unable to bear such inhur 
man conduct, the Count de Dampierre, a nobleman inhabiting a chateau near 
the road, approached to kiss the hand of the King. He was instantly pierced 

Q) Tha saerrt wnt iiitriiKlcd to obovaSOOpar. ^3) Tli. i.gSS. 2Sa. Mig. i. 1X4. Xac. Tili. STO. 
SOUS, most of ihcm hi ihc rcry poorrsl ciremu- 2>2. 
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by several balls from the escort, bis blood sprinkled the royal carriage, and 
his remains were torn to pieces by the savage multitude ( I ). 

During the first transports of alarm and indignation, La Kayette was nearly 
massacred by the populace of Paris, so general was the belief that the royal 
family couhl not have escaped without his connivance (2). The aide-de-camp 
whom he had dispatched on the first alarm on the road to Varennes, narrowly 
escaped the same fate. Had he been killed, the royal fugitives would have 
still been at Varennes when M. de Bouille arrived, and all their subsequent 
misfortunes have been avoided. 

Rrrara lo .Vt Iciiglh the captives entered Paris. An immense crowd was 
assembled to witness their return, who received them in sullen 
silence. The national guard nowhere presented arms; threatening and fright- 
ful cries were heard from the multitude; the people, without uncovering 
themselves, gazed upon their victims. It required the utmost efforts of La 
Tonr-Maubourg and Barnave to prevent the two faithful body guards from 
being murdered on the stairs of the Tuilcries. Opinions were much divided 
upon the consequence of the seizure of the royal family : the Democrats 
openly i ejoiced in the re-establishraent of their power over them ; the humane 
were already terrified by the prospect of the fate which, to all appearance, 
awaited them ; the thoughtful, embarrassed by the consideration of their 
disposal (5). 

In truth, after they were fairly gone, few of the men of any consideration in 
Paris were desirous for their arrest. The leaders of the popular party were 
rejoiced at the near prospect of a republic, which the King's flight occasioned; 
the Constitutionalists, in good faith, desired to sgc him established at Mont- 
mddy, and emancipated from the state of thraldom in which he had so long 
been held by the populace ; many of the Boyalists were not displeased at the 
abandonment of the helm by a monarch, whose concessions had brought the 
monarchy to the brink of ruin; all gratitied at his extrication from the iron 
. despotism of Parisian democracy. In sending the commissioners to arrest the 
King, the Assembly, in opposition to its better judgment, yielded to the cla- 
mours of an impassioned populace (4). 

“ The National Assembly,” says Napolihin, “ never committed so great an 
error, as in bringing back the King from Varennes. A fugitive and powerless, 
he was hastening to the frontier, and in a few hours would have been out of 
the French territory. What should they have done in these circumstances? 
Clearly facililated his escape, and declared the throne vacant by his deser- 
tion ; they would thus have avoided the infamy of a regicide government, and 
attained their great object of republican institutions. Instead of which by 
bringing him back, they embarrassed themselves with a sovereign whom they 
bad no just reason for destroying, and lost the inestimable advantage of get- 
ting quit of the royal family, without an act of cruelty (S).” These are the 
words of a man who never scrupled at the means necessary to gain an end ; 
who was weakened by no niawkisb sensibility, and deterred by no imaginary 
dangers. They are a line illustration of the eternal truth, that cruelty is in 
general as shortsighted as it is inhuman, and that no conduct is so wise as 
that which is the least open to moral reproach. 

laTf^Si'c" return of the King a captive lo Paris, and the necessity of set- 

on 1 . 0 ... tiing something deliniiive as to his fate, occasioned an immediate 
division between the parties in the capital, and first led to the open avowal of 

' (l)Uc. till 271. Camp. ii. 151. U) Th. i. 292. 283. 
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Republican principles. The mob, wiili savage ferocily, openly demanded his 
head: a Republic was loudly called fur in tlic clubs of the Cordeliers and Jaco- 
bins; Robespierre, Marat, and their associates, daily inllamed the public mind 
by publications and speeches, having the most revolutionary tendency (1). 

“If a Republic,” said Condorcet, “ensues in conse<|uence of a new Revo- 
lution, the results will he terrible; hut if it is proclaimed just now, during 
the omnipotence of the Assendjly, the transition will be easy; and it is in- 
comparably better to do it when the power of the King is wholly prostrated, 
than it will be when he may so far have regained it as to make an cITort to 
avert the blow.” No one at that period ventured to argue iu the Assembly 
that royalty was desirable in itself, or as a counterpoise to the ambition of 
the people ; the fact that such a doctrine could not be broached in the legis- 
lature, is the strongest proof how indispensable it is to regulate freedom 
that it should exist {±). 

Seditious cries were incessantly heard in the streets; an expression of fe- 
rocity characterised the countenances of the numerous groups assembled in 
the public places; and the frightful figures began to be seen w ho had emerged 
from obscurity on the Kth October, and subsequently proved triumphant 
during the Reign of Terror. On the other hand, the upright and intelligent 
part of the Assembly, awakened by the threatening signs which surrounded 
them to a sense of the impending danger, united their strength to resist the 
multitude. Barnave, Duport, and Lameth, although passionate friends of 
freedom, coalesced with La Fayette and the supporters of a constitutional 
monarchy. In the struggle which ensued, the w ant of the powerful voice of 
Mirabeau was severely felt. But even his commanding eloquence would have 
been unavailing. In those days of rising democracy and patrician desertion, 
nothing could resist the new-born energy of the people (3). 

On the morning after his return, Ixiuis was, by a decree of the Assembly, 
provisionally suspended from his functions, and a band, com])Osed of national 
guards, placed over his person, that of the Queen, and the Dauphin. All 
the three were judicially and minutely examined by three deputies, but 
nothing tending to criminate either elicited. They were strictly guarded in 
the palace, and allowed only to take a morning walk in the garden of the 
Tuileries bcfoie the public were admitted; while the Assembly prepared a 
legislative measure on the subject of his flight. Barnave and the two l.a,- 
meths now had the generosity openly to espouse the cause of the unfortunate 
monarch, and it was in a great degree owing to the address and ability of 
the former, who suggested the answers of the King and Queen to the com- 
missioners of the Assembly, that he was able to show that he never in- 
tended to leave France, but only to extricate himself from the dangers of 
the capital. BouilM, at the same time, wrote a letter to the Assembly in 
which hegenerously look upon himself the entire criminality of the journey, 
by protesting that he was its sole author; while he declared, in the name of 
the allied sovereigns, to whose territories he soon after retired, that he 
would hold them responsible for the safety of the royal prisoners (4). 
ohjMi The object of the Republicans was to make the flight of the 
IIn.ni King the immediate pretext for his dethronement and death ; that 
of the Constilulionalisls, to preserve the throne, notwithstanding the unfor- 
tunate issue of that attempt. The examination of Louis, on the object of his 
journey to Varennes, was intended by the Republicans to be the ground- 
's) .MiR. i. IU, 13.1. Ue. Till. 3S4, 3SS, 383. 
UrSIlrl. i. 3UI. 
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work of his prosecution ; J)iil it was so adroitly managed by tlie commiltec, 
to whom it was referral, that, instead of cliccting that object, it went far to 
excnlpate him even in the eyes of the most violent of the Jacobin party. 
The seven eommillees, to whom that important examination was referred, 
reported that the journey of the King afforded no foundation for an accusa- 
tion against him. The debate on this report called forth the most distin- 
■ guished leaders, and developed the principles on both sides. The inviolabi- 
lity of the King’s person, which had been solemnly agreed to by the Assembly, 
was the basis of the argument on the constitutional side. “ To admit,” said 
Robespierre, in answer, “the inviolability of the King for acts which are 
personal to himself, is to establish a god upon earth. We can allow no fiction 
to consecrate impunity to crime, or give any man a right to bathe our families 
in blond. But yon have decreed, it is said, this inviolability : so much the 
worse. An authority more powerful than that of the constitution now con- 
demns it ; the authority of reason, the conscience of the people, the duty 
of providing for their safely. The constitution has not decreed the absolute 
'inviolability of the sovereign ; it has only declared him not answerable for 
the acts of his ministers. To this privilege, already immense, are you pre- 
pared to add an immunity from every personal ofi'ence — from perjury, 
murder, or robbery ? Shall we, who have levelled so many other distinc- 
tions, leave this, the most dangerous of them all? Ask of England if she re- 
cognises such an impunity in her sovereigns? Would you behold a beloved 
son murdered before your eyes by a furious king, and hesitate to deliver him 
over to criminal justice ? Enact laws which punish all crimes without excep- 
tion, or suffer the people to avenge them for themselves. You have heard 
the oalhs of the King. Where is the juryinau, who, after having hoard his 
manifesto, and the account of his journey, would hesitate to declare him 
guilty of perjury, that is,felpny towards the nation? The King is inviolable; 
but so arc you. Do you now contend for his privilege to murder witli impu- 
nity millions of his subjects. Do you dare to pronounce the King innocent, 
when the nation have declared him guilty? Consult its good sense, since 
your own has abandoned yon. I am called a republican : whether I am or 
not, I declare my conviction, that any form of government is better than 
that of a feeble monarch, alternately the prey of contending factions (I).” 

“ Regenerators of the empire,” said Barnavc, in reply, “follow ; continue 
the course you have commenced. You have already shown that you have 
courage enough to destroy the abuses of power; now is the time to demon- 
strate, that you have the wisdom to protect the institutions you have 
formed. At the moment that we evince our strength, let us manifest our 
moderation ; let us exhibit to the world, intent on our movements, the fair 
spectacle of peace and justice. What would the trial of the King be, but the 
proclamation of a republic? Are you prepared to destroy, at the first shock, 
the constitution you have framed witli so much care? Y'ou are justly proud 
of having closed a Revolution, without a parallel in the annals of the world : 
you arc now called on to commence a new one : to open a gulf, of which no 
human wisdom can see the bottom; in which laws, lives, and property, 
would be alike swallowed up. With wisdom and moderation, you have 
exercised the vast powers committed to you by the state : you have created 
liberty; lieware of substituting in its stead a violent and sanguinary despo- 
tism. Reassured that those who now propose to pass sentence on the King, 
will do the same to yourselves, when you first thwart their ambition. If you 
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prolong Ihe Revolnlion, it will incrcassc in violence. You will be beset with 
clamours for confiscations anil murders; the people will never be satisfied 
iiut with substantial advant.iRes, and they cannot be obtained, but by destroy- 
ing their superiors. The world hitherto has been awed by the powers wc 
have developed ; let them now be charmed by the gentleness which graces 
them.” 

Moved by these generous sentiments, the Assembly adopted the report of 
Ihe committee, with only seven dis.senlient voices. But to this decree was 
annexed, as a concession to the popular parly, a clause, declaring, that if 
the King shall put himself at Ihe head of an armed force, and direct it against 
the nation, he shall be deemed lo have abdicated, and shall be responsible 
for his acts as an ordinary citizen. Of this enactment the popular party made 
fatal use in the subsequent insurrections against tbe throne (1). 

Rrrruin Foilcd iu llicir endeavours to inlluence Ihe .\sscmbly, the Demo- 
de.Man. ctM Hcxt ondeavoiircu to rouse the people. A petition, drawn up 
by Rri.ssol, author of Ihe Patriot Francais, and an able republican, was taken 
to Ihe Champ-<le-Mars for signature. The clubs of the Jacobins and the Cor- 
J“i> '?• dciiers declared that they would no longer recognise lx)uis as 
sovereign, and published the most inflammatory harangues, which were im- 
mediately placarded in all Ihe streets of Paris; .\ general insurrection was 
prepared for the following day. “AVe will repair,” said they, “to the Field 
of the Federation, and a hundred thousand men w ill dethrone the perjured 
King. That day w ill Iw the last of all Ihe friends of treason.” The 17th July 
was Ihe day fixed for Ihe insurrection ; there was no regular force in Paris, 
every thing depended on tbe firmness of the .National Guard {‘i). 

On the morning of the 17th, two diflerent bands of Ihe people were in mo- 
tion; one decently clothed, grave in manner, small iu number, headed by 
lirissol ; the other, hiilcous in aspect, ferocious iu language, formidable iu 
numbers, under the guidance of Hobespierre. Both were confident of success, 
and sure of impunity; for hitherto not a single insurrection bad liecn 
siippres.sed, and not one popular crime, excepting the murder of the baker 
Francois, had been punished. Two unhappy invalids had placed themselves 
under Ihe steps of the altar on the Ghamp-de-Mars to observe Ihe extraordi- 
nary scene; a cry arose that they were assassins placed there to blow' up the 
leaders of the people; without giving themselves the trouble to ascertain 
whether any powder was there, they beheaded the unhappy wretches on 
the spot, and paraded their heads on pikes round the altar of France (3). 
VlgtirCMI The Assembly took the most energetic measures lo support their 
authority. They declared their silliugs permanent, and caused tbe 
municipality lo summon the national guard lo their several rendez- 
vous; M. I.a Fayette pul himself at their head, and proceeded towards the 
Champ-de-Mars, followed by twelve hundred greuadiejs. On the road, a 
traitor in the ranks discharged a pistol at him, which fortunately missed its 
aim ; he had the magnanimity lo liberate Ihe ofleiuler from Ihe conlincment 
in which be was placed. Mean-while, the red flag was hoisted by order of 
Bailly, at Ihe llotel-dc-Villc, and Ihe goo»l citizeus earnestly urged the pro- 
clamation of martial law. Arrived in sight of the insurgents. La Fayette un- 
furled the red flag, and summoned the multitude, in the name of the law, to 
disperse : cries of “.A has le drapeau rouge! i has les ba'ionnetles!” accom- 
panied by volleys of stones, were Ihe only answer. A discharge in Ihe air 
was then given, which, not being attended by the ell'ecl of intimidation. La 
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Fayette resolutely ordered a volley point-blank, which immediately brought 
down above one hundred of the insurgents. In an instant the crowd dis- 
virtoryof porscd, and the Champ-de-Mars was deserted. Uobespierre, Marat, 
and the other leaders of the insurrection, disappeared, and the 
discouragement of their parly was complete. Trembling with apprehension, 
the former implored an asylum from his friends, deeming liiniself insecure, 
notwithstanding his inviolability as deputy, in his obscure abode. The revo- 
lutionary fury was eireclually quelled, and had the government pos.se.ssed 
the energy to have marched on the rlubs of the Jacobins and of the Corde- 
liers, ami closed these great fountains of. trtason, the constitutional monar- 
chy might have been established, and the Iteign of Terror prevented. But 
this act of vigour being followed by no others of the same character, gra- 
dually lost its cITcct; the clubs resumed their indanimalory debates, the de- 
magogues reappeared from their retreats, and the march of the lievolution 
continued with redoubled vigour (1). The recollection of so signal a defeat, 
however, sunk deep in the minds of the Democrats, and they took a bloody 
revenge, years afterwards, upon the intrepid Baiily, who had iirst hoisted the 
’signal of resistance to popular licentiousness. 

b.h d„ not The Assembly was cmbarra.ssed by the consequences of their suc- 
wion utip They received congratulatory addresses from every part of 
France; but all of them had a moderate, many a royalist, tendency, a signal 
proof of the ease with which at this period the Revolution might have been 
checked by proper firmness in the government and union in the higher 
classes. It was dilTiciilt, in theclo.se of their career, to depart from the princi- 
ples with which they commenced; and they were alarmed at the new allies 
who crowded round tlicirvictoriousstandard. Indecision, in consequence, cha- 
racterised their measures. Becollection of the past inclined them to popular, 
dread of the future to constitutional measures. In their efforts to please all 
factions, they acquired an ascendency over none, and left the monarchy a 
prey to the furious passions which now agitated the people from the consc- 
queneas of the ferment they themselves had created (2;). 

The termination of their labours was now o|iproucbing. The several com- 
mittees to whom the dilTcrent departments of the constitution had been re- 
ferred, had all made their reports; the members were fatigued with their 
divisions, the people desirous of exercising the powers of election. Nothing 
remained but to combine the decrees regarding the constitution into one act, 
and submit it fur the sanction of the King (5). 

** proposctlj consolidating the different decrees regarding 
con.iicnikHi. the constitution, to revise some of its articles. The democratic 
tendency of many of its parts was already perceived; and the Assembly trem- 
bled at the agitation which pervaded the empire. All the subordinate ques- 
tions which remained were decided in favour of the royal authority ; but they 
wonted courage, and perhaps had not influence to alter the cardinal points 
of the constitution. They were strongly urged, before it was too late, to cor- 
rect their faults. “Have the courage," said Malouet, “to confess your er- 
rors, and repair them. You are inclined to ellacesome blemishes; go a step 
further, and correct some deformities. While the work is still in your hands, 
is it not better to give more strength and stability to the fabric?" The design 
of Barnave, Malouet, and the Lameths, who were now fully alive to the pe- 
rilous nature of the constitution they had framed, was to restore the separa- 
tion of the chaml>ers, and the absolute veto to the crown. For this purpose, 

(I) Mi(. I. las, IS». Lw. TiU. 312, 3li. Th. i. (2) Mi|;. i. 138. Uc. Tiii. 317, 318. Th. i. SIS. 
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it was agreed that Malouct should propose the revision of these and many 
other articles of the constitution; that Itarnave should reply in vehement 
strains, but at the same time give up those that were agreed on as proved by 
experience to he inexpedient. But while this was the general opinion of the 
rational and prudent members, the violent party men on both sides, though 
from diderent motives, combined to hasten the dissolution of the Assembly. 
The Royalists wished that the faults of the constitution should remain so 
glaring, as to render it impossible to put it in practice. The Jacobins, more 
alive to the signs of the times, dreaded the reaction in favour of order which 
had recently arisen among the higher, and hoped every thing from the re* 
volutionary spirit which was now spreading among the lower orders. In vain 
Barnavc, Lameth, Chapelicr, and other enlightened men, implored them to 
retain the legislative power >*et a while in their hands; they were met by 
complaints of their unpopularity, and of the necessity of dissolving while yet 
any influence remained, and the majority, weary of the work of regenera- 
tion, resolved to separate. As a last measure of security, they declared that 
the representatives of France might revise the constitution, but not till after 
the expiration of thirty years; a vain precaution, immediately forgotten 
amidst the impetuosity and struggles of their successors (1). 
s-it-in,,. Before finally submitting theconstitution to the King, the Assem- 
unn. ' bly, on the motion of Robespierre, passed a destructive measure, 
similar to the self-denying ordinance of the English I’arliamcut, declaring 
that none of its members should be capable of election into the next legisla- 
ture. This resolution, so ruinous in its consequences, was produced by va- 
rious motives. The desire of regaining their power on the part of the aristo- 
crats; inextinguishable resentment against the leaders of the Assembly on the 
part of the court; wild hopes of anarchy, and a fear of reaction in the exist- 
ing members, on the part of the democrats; disinterested patriotism among 
the friends of their country ; a wish for the popularity consequent on a dis- 
interested action, combined to produce a decree fraught with the last mise- 
ries to France. The King was so ill advised at this juncture, that he employed 
all his own influence, and that of the Queen, to procure the enactment of this 
decree. The idea was prevalent among the Royalists that the public mind 
was entirely changed ; that the people had become attached to the sovereign; 
and that, if the old members could only bo excluded, an Assembly would 
be returned at the next election which would undo all that the former one 
had done. When the question accordingly was proposed, the Royalists united 
with the Jacobins, and stifling all arguments by a cry for the vote, passed the 
fatal resolution (i). This system of changing their governorsat stated periods, 
always has, and always will be, a favourite theme with Republicans, because 
it inagDifles their own, and diminishes their rulers’ importance; but it is 
more ruinous than any other system that can he devised to national welfare, 
because it places the direction of alfairsfor ever in inexperienced hands, and 
gives to private interest the weight which should belong to public virtue. 

Kin, rfin- Prcvious to the act of the constitution being submitted to the 

hli pnwrr. ' King, he was reinvested with the command of his guard, and res- 
tored to the freedom of which he had been deprived since his arrest at Va- 
rennes. After several days’ careful examination, he declared his acceptance 
in the following terms : — “ I accept the constitution; i engage to maintain it 
alike against civil discord and foreign aggression, and to enforce its execution 
Sfpt. i 3. 1791 to the utmost of my power.” This message occasioned the warm- 
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ost applausp. Fayplle, taking advantage of the moment, procured a ge- 
neral amnesty for all those who had been engaged in the flight of the King, 
or compromised by the events of the Revolution (f). 

sopt. li. 1 , 01 . On (he following day, the King repaired in person to the As- 
sembly, to declare his acceptance of the constitution. An immense crowd 
accompanied him with loud acclamations; he vas the object of Ibe moment- 
ary applause of the tribunes of the people ; but the altered state of the royal 
authority was evinced by the formalities observed even in the midst of the 
general enthusiasm. The monarch was no longer seated on a throne apart 
from his suhjects; two chairs, in every respect alike, were allotted to him, and 
to the i)resident ; and he did not possess, even in appearance, more authority 
than the leader of that haughty body (2). 
oj'^a/.™. length, on the 29th September, the sittings of the Assembly 
biy. wore closed. The King attended in person, and delivered a speech 
full of generous sentiments and elor|uent expressions. “ In returning to your 
constituents,” said he, “ you have still an important duly to discharge ; you 
have to make known to the citizens the real moaning of the laws you have 
enacted, and to explain my sentiments to the people. Tell them, that the 
King will always be their first and best friend ; that he has need of their af- 
fection ; that he knows no enjoymeiH but in them, and with them ; that the 
hope of contributing to their happiness will sustain his courage, as the satis- 
faction of having done so will constitute his reward.” Loud and sincere ap- 
plause followed these expressions. The President, Thouret, then, with a loud 
voice, said, “The Constituent Assembly declares its mission accomplished, 
and its sittings arc now closed (5).” 

Magnilicent fetes were ordered by the King for the occasion, which ex- 
hausted the already weakened resources of the throne. The palace and 
gardens of the Tuilcries were superbly illuminated, and the King, with the 
Queen and royal family, drove through the long-lighted avenues of the 
Champs-Klysdes amidst the acclamations of the people. But a vague disquie- 
tude pervaded all ranks of society (-i) ; the monarch sought in vain for the 
expressions of sincere joy which appeared on the fcte of the Federation of 
•lilh July ; then, all was confidence and hope, — now, the horrors of anarchy 
were daily anticipated. The Assembly had declared the Revolution closed; 
all persons of intelligence feared that it was only about to commence. 

Such is the history of the Constituent Assembly of France; an Assembly 
which, amidst much good, has ))rodiiced more evil than any which has ever 
existe<l in the world. Called to the highest destinies, intrusted with the 
noblest duties, it was looked to as commencing a new era in modern civilisa- 
tion, as regenerating an empire grey with feudal corruption, but teeming with 
popular energy. How it accomplished the task, is now ascertained by ex- 
perience. Time, the great vindicator of truth, has unfolded its errors and 
illustrated its virtues. 

The great evils which afllictcd France were removed by its exer- 
c"*?h‘».n'!'’ lions. Liberty of religious worship, but imperfectly )irovided for 
Awmbiy f7S7, was secured iu its fullest extent; torture, and the punish- 
ment of the wheel, abolished ; trial by jury, publicity of criminal proceedings, 
the examination of witnesses before the accused, counsel for his defence, 
fixed by law; the ancient parliaments, the fastnesses of a varied jurispru- 
dence, though ennobled by great exertions in favour of freedom, suppressed, 
and one uniform system of criminal jurisprudence established; (etlres de 
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cachet annihilated ; exemption from taxation on the part of the nobles and the 
clergy extinguished; an equal system of linance estahlishcd through the 
whole kingdom; tl>e most oppressive imposts, those on salt and tobacco, the 
taillo, and the tithes, suppressed; the privileges of the nobility, the feudal 
burdens, abolished. France owes to the Constituent Assembly the doubtful 
experiment of national guards; the opening of the army to courage and ability 
from every class of society; and a general distribution of landed |)ropcrty 
among the labouring classes, — the greatest benellt, n hen not brought about 
by injustice or the spoliation of others, which can be conferred upon a 
nation (1). The beneficial cITect of these changes was speedily demonstrated 
by the consequences of the errors into which her government subsequently 
fell. They enabled the nation to bear and to prosper under accumulated 
evils, any one of which would have extinguished the national strength under 
the monarchy, — national bankruptcy, depreciated assignats, civil divisions, 
the Reign of Terror, foreign invasion, the conscription of Napoleon, subjuga- 
tion by Europe. 

The errors of the Constituent Assembly have produced consequences 
equally important, sonic still more lasting. By destroying, in a few months, 
the constitution of a thousand years, they set afloat all tbe ideas of men, and 
spread the fever of innovation universally throughout the empire; by con- 
fiscating the iiropcrty of the church, they gave a fatal precedent of injustice, 
too closely followed in future years, exasperated a large and induential class, 
and dissolved public manners by leaving the seeds of war between the clergy 
and tliQ people; by cstahlishing the right of universal sullrage, and conferring 
the nomination of all olTices of trust upon the nation, they habituated tbc 
people to the exercise of powers inconsistent with the monarchical form of 
government which they themselves had established, and which the new 
possessors were incapable of exercising with advantage. They diminished the 
influence of the crown to such a degree as to render it incapable of controlling 
the people, and h*ft the kingdom a prey to factions, arising out of the hasty 
dianges which they had introduced. Finally, by excluding themselves from 
the next Asseinbly, they deprived France of all the bcnelitof their experience, 
and permitted their successors to commence the same circle of error and 
innovation, to the danger of w Inch they had been too late aw akened (S). 

By combining the legislature into one asscinbljv in which the represen- 
tatives of the lower ranks had a decisive superiority, they in effect vested 
supreme political power in one single class of society : a [lerilous gift at all 
times, but in an especial manner to be dreaded when that class was in a state 
of violent excitement, and totally unaccustomed to the powers with which 
they were intrusted. By removing the check of a separate deliberative as- 
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iiembly they exposed the polilical system to the unrestrained influence of 
those sudden lists of passion to wliieh all large assemblages of men arc oc- 
easionally subject, and to which the impetuosity of the French character ren- 
dered them in an especial manner liable. By destroying the parliaments, the 
hierarchy, the corporations, and the privileges of the provinces, they swept 
away the tirmest bulwark by which constitutional freedom might have been 
protected in future limes, by annihilating those institutions which combine 
men of similar interests together, and leaving only a multitude of insulated 
individuals to maintain a hopeless contest with the executive and the capital, 
wielding at will the power of the army and the resources of government. By 
their overthrow of the national religion, and appropriation to secular pur- 
poses of all the funds for its support, they not only gave the deepest wound 
to public virtue, but inflicted an irreparable injury on the cause of freedom, 
by arraying under opposite banners the two great governing powers of the 
human mind — diminishing the influence of the elevated and spiritual, and 
removing the control to the selfish principles of our nature. 

ft is a fact worthy of the most serious consideration from all who study the 
action and progress of the human mind under the influence of such convul- 
sions, that all these great and perilous changes were carried into effect by the 
Constituent Assembly, without any authority from their constituents, and 
directly in the face of the cahiers containing the oflicial announcement of 
their intentions. The form of government which they establisbeii, the con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical properly which they introduced, the abolition of 
the provincial parliaments, the suspensive veto, the destruction of titles of 
honour, the infringement on the right of the King to make peace or war, the 
nomination of judges by the people (I), were all so many usurpations directly 
contrary to the great majority of these oflicial instruments, wliich still re- 
main a monument of the moderation of the people at the commencement, as 
their subsc(|uent acts were proof of their madness during the progress, of the 
Revolution. 

, The single fault of the Con.sliluent .A.ssembly which led to all these di.sas- 
trous consequences was, that, losing sight of the object for which alone they 
were assembled, the redress of grievances, they directed all their efforls to 
the attainment of power. Instead of following out the first object, and im- 
proving the fabric of the slate, to which they were called by their monarch 
and sent by their country, they destroyed all the balances and equipoises 

. which give it a steady direction, and serve as correctives to any violent 
disposition which may exist in any of the orders. When they had done this, 
they instantly, and with unpardonable perfidy, laid the axe to the root 
equally of public faith and private right, by conliscaling the pro|>erty of the 
church. They made and recorded, what has been aptly styled by Mr. Burke 
a digest of anarchy called the Rights of Man, and by their influence destroyed 
every hold of authority by opinion, religious or civil, on the minds of the 
people. “ The real object,” says .Mr. Burke, “ of all Ibis, was to level all 
those institutions and sever all those connexions, natural, religious, and 
civil, which bold together society by a chain of subordination — to raise sol- 
diers against their oflicers, tradesmen against their landlords, curates against 
their bishops, children against their |iureuts.” An universal lilieralion from 
alt restraints, civil, and religious, moral, political, and military, was the 
grand end of all their eObrts, which the weakness of the holders of property 
enabled them to carry into complete cttect. Their precipitance, rashness, 
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and vehemence in these measures, was tlie more inexcusable that it had 
not llie usual apology which attends revolutionists, that they were impelled 
by terror or necessity; on the contrary, their whole march was a continued 
triumph — their popularity was such that they literally directed the public 
movement — in unresisted might, their ])ioneers went lurfore them, levelling 
in the dust alike the bulwarks of freedom, the safeguards of property, the 
buttresses of religion, the restraints of virtue (f). 

Infinite have been Uie causes assigned for tbe disastrous progress of the 
French llevoliition. There are four of such paramount importance that they 
obliterate all the others; and these are, — the fever of hasty innovation, the 
desertion of the country hy the nobility, the character of the King, and the 
treachery of the army. 

r.ssion for A passion for innovation, a disregard for every thing sacred or 

Muuniioa. venerable, a vehement wish to uproot all that is sanctioned hy 
experience or recommended hy anti(|iiity, is the sure sign of the revolu- 
tionary fervour, — a passion totally distinct from the sober and cautious prin- 
ciples of real freedom. Never did this ruinous passion appear with such 
vehemence as in France during the sitting of the Constituent Assembly (t). 
A firm union among all the higher classes, a steadfast adherence to legal 
right on the part of the depositaries of power, could alone he expected to 
stem so powerful and perilous a torrent, and this was wholly awanting at 
the very time when it was most required. 

iirr«>iunf.n Tlic pcrsoiial character of the King was doubtless the first and 
greatest cause which prevented this resistance being opposed to 
the work of innovation, and converted the stream of improvement into the 
cataract of revolution. Weakness, vacillation, irresolution in presence of de- 
mocratic ambition, are as fatal as injiresence of a hostile army. They are the 
sure prelude to a bloody defeat. So strongly was this fatal defect in the King’s 
character fell by the wisest men of the popular party in France, that they 
have not hesitated to ascrilic to it the whole miseries of the Kevolution (5}. 
Had a firm and resolute king been on the throne, it is doubtful wheth r the 
Revolution would have taken place, or at least whether it would have been 
attended by such horrors.^ All the measures of Louis conspired to bring it 
about; the benevolence and philanthropy which, duly tempered by reso- 
lution, would have formed a perfect, when combined with weakness and 
vacillation, produced the most dangerous of sovereigns. His indecision, 
weakness, and half-measures ruined every thing; the inferior causes which 
conspired to bring aliout the same disastrous, result, all emanated from that 
source. There was hardly an epoch during the silting of the first Assembly, 
after Its dangerous leudency began to be perceived, when an intrepid mo- 
narch, aided hy a resolute nobility, might not have averted the tempest, 
turned the stream of innovation into constitutional chauuels, and established, 
in conformity with the w ishes of the great majority of the nation, a limited 
monarchy, similar to that which, for above a century, has given dignity 
and happiness to the British empire (i). 

Trrirhfrj «r Tlic Ircacliery of the troops was the immediate cause of the ca- 
(astrophe which precipitated the throne beneath the feel of the 
As.semhly; and the terrible ellects with w hich it was attended, the bloody 
tyranny which it induced, the ruinous career of foreign conquest which it 
occasioned,' and the national subjugation in wliich it terminated, may in a 
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f?reat degree be ascribed to tlie treason or vacillation of these, the sworn 
defenders of order and loyalty. But for their defection, the royal authority 
would have been respected, democratic ambition coerced, a rallying point ■ 
alTorded for the friends of order, and the changes which were re(|uired 
conlincd within safe and constitutional bounds. The revolt of the French 
guards was the signal for the dissolution of the bonds of society in France; 
and they have been hardly reconstructed, oven by the terrible Cominitlecof 
Public Safety, and the merciless sword of Napoleon. A meinoiable example 
of the extreme peril of soldiers tampering with their first duties, fidelity 
and obedience; and of the wisdom of the maxim of the first and best of 
modern Uepiiblicans, Carnot, — “ The armed force is essentially obedient; it 

. acts, but never deliberates (f).” 

AVhat the treachery of the army had commenced, the desertion of the 
nobility consummated. The (light of this immense body, with their families 
and retainers, estimated by Mr. Burke at seventy thousand persons, com- 
pleted the prostration of the throne, by depriving it of its best defenders. 
Tlie friends of order naturally abandoned themselves to despair when they 
saw the army revolting, the crow n yielding, and the nobility lahing to flight. 
Who would make the show even of resisting, when these, the leaders and 
bulwark of the state, gave up the cause as hopeless? The energy of ambi- 
tion, the conlidence arising from numbers, the prestige of opinion, passed 
over to the other side. A party speedily becomes irresistible when its oppo- 
nents shrink from the first enconiitcr (2). 

Tlie constitution of 1791 did not long survive its authors. The spirit of 
revolt commenced with the middling, hut speedily descended to the lowest 
class. They formed the Legislative Assembly, but it rapidly perished under 
the assaults of (he multitude; the victory had been gained by the middling 
ranks over the aristocracy, but tlie victors soon sunk beneath the blows of 
the populace. Such is the natural march of Bevolutioiis; each order feels 
itself restrained by the one immediately above itself, and is stimulated to 
revolt by the successful issue of resistance to still higher authority. A linn 
combination among the friends of order can alone stop (his disastrous pro- 
gress. Ill France it was prevented from taking place by the delusive passion 
for change which infected so many of the better classes; the weakness of the 
King, (he treachery of the army, and (he pusillanimous desertion of oil the 
higher ranks in the state (3). 

.> (0 Carnot, 32». , (3) Dr SU6I. ii. I, t. Mig. i. 143. 

(2) Dumootg 347* 
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CHAPTER V. 

nOM TUI orCHlKC or the LEGISLATITI ASSEMBLY TO THE TAU OF THE MOBABCHY. 



ARGUMENT. 

Fonnslion of the LcgwIaliTe Assembly— Slate of the Country during the Elections— Continued 
Emigration of the Nobles— Its disastrous Effects— Opening of the Assembly— Its Parties— 
The Girondists and Feuillants— Clubs in the Capitol, the Cordeliers and Jacobins— Contests 
with the Church— IJebate on the Conliscalion of their Property, and the Caws against iho 
Emigrants-Severe Decrees against the latter, and against the Konjuring Clergy— The King 
refuses to sanction them ; but recalls the Emigrants, and sanctions the Decree against Count 
d’Artois— Election of a Mayor of Paris- Debate on the Foreign Relations— Preparations for 
War -They are strongly opposed by Hobespitrre-Change of Ministry— The Girondists 
admitted to power- Dumouriei, his character, and Madame Roland— Foreign Affairs— War 
desired by all Parties, but especially the Girondists— King yields against his own judgment, 
and War declared— Massacre of Avignon- Dreadful insurrectiou in Sl.-Domingo— Royal 
Guard dishanded by tbe Assembly— Change of Ministry- New Ministers chosen from the 
Feuillants— Girondists, in rerenge, organize an insurrection against the Throne— La Fayette’s 
Letter to the Assembly— Tumult of 20th June— Assembly and Royal Palace both overrun by 
the Populace - Heroic conduct of the K ing, Queen, and Princess Elizabeth- First appearance 
of Napoldon— Public indignation at this outrage— La Fayette arrives in Paris-He is not , 
supported by the Court or National Guard, and fails— Girondists openly organize a Revolt 
—Debates in the Assembly on that subject— Fete of I 4 th July— Arrival of Fideres in Paris 

Various Plans of the Court— Advance of the Prussians and Austrians- Proclamation of 

the Duke of Brunswick— Further preparation for a Revolt— Breaks out on the lotb August- 
Preparations of the Court, and of the Insurgents-King retires with the Boyal Family to Iho 
Legislative Assembly— Conflict in the Place do Carrousel, and Massacre of the Swiss— Cap- 
ture and Sack of the Palace- Dethronement of the King— General Reflections on the Errors 
of tho Revolutionists, the Nobles, and the Allies, which led to these events. 

Universal suffrage, or a low qualification for electors, has, in every age of 
democratic excitement, been the favourite object of the people. All men, it 
is said, are by nature equal; the superior privileges enjoyed by some arc tho 
growth of injustice and superstition, and the tirst step toward rational free- 
dom is to restore the pristine equality of the species. This principle had been 
acted upon, accordingly, by the Constituent Assembly. They had given the 
right of voting for the national representatives to every labouring man of the 
better sort in France; and the Legislative Assembly aflordS the first example, 
on a great scale, in modern Europe, of tho effects of a completely popular 
election. 

If the object of government were only the protection of persons from injury 
or injustice, and every man, in whatever rank, were equally capable of judg- 
ing on political subjects, there can be no question that the claims of the 
lower orders to an equal share in the representation with the higher would 
be well founded, because every man’s life is of equal value to himself. But 
its object is not less the protection of property, than that of persons; and 
from this double duly arises the necessity of limiting the right of election to 
those possessing the latter advantage. 

In private life, men are never deceived on this subject. In the administra- 
tion of any common fund, or the disposal of common proMrty, it never was 
for a moment proposed to give the smallest shareholder arrequaJ right with 
the greatest,— to give a creditor holding a claim for twenty shillings, for 
example, on a bankrupt estate, the same vote as one possessed of a bond for 
L.10,000. The injustice of such a proceeding is quite apparent. The interests 
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of ihe large shareholders would run the most imminent risk of being violated 
or neglected by those whose stake was so much more inconsiderable. 

In the political world, the supposed or immediate interests of the great 
body of the people are not only difl'ercnt, but adverse to that of the posses- 
sors of property. To acquire, is the interest of the one ; to retain, that of Ihe 
other. Agrarian laws, and the equal division of property, or measures tend- 
ing indirectly to that ellect, will, in every age, be the wisli of Ihe unthinking 
multitude, who have nothing apparently to lose, and every thing to gain, by 
such convulsions. Their real and ultimate interests, indeed, will, in the end, 
inevitably sulTer from such changes; but that is a remote consequence, which 
never will become obvious to Ihe great body of mankind. 

In the ordinary slate of society, Ihe superior intelligence and moral energy 
of the higher orders, give them Ihe means of clfectually controlling this natu- 
ral, but dangerous tendency, on Ihe part of their inferiors. But universal 
suffrage, or a low franchise, levels all the barriers, and reduces Ihe contests 
of mankind to a mere calculation of numbers. In such a system, the vote of 
Napoldon, or Newton, has no more weight than that of an ignorant mecha- 
nic. Representatives elected undersuch a system are in reality nothing more 
than tribunes of the people, compelled to support the wishes of their con- 
stituents. The contests of party resolve themselves into a mere strife of con- 
tending interests. In periods of tranquillity, this petty warfare may produce 
only a selfish system of legislation; in moments of agitation it occasions an 
universal insurrection of the lower orders against Ihe higher. 

Th. The truth of these observations was signally demonstrated in the 
•Ji'nb'y. ” history of the Legislative Assembly. By the enactments of their 
predecessors, Ihe whole powers of sovereignly had been vested in Ihe people; 
they had obtained what almost amounted to universal suffrage, and biennial 
elections ; their representatives wielded despotic authority ; they appointed 
their own magistrates, judges, and bishops ; Ihe military force of Ihe slate 
was in their hands; their delegates commanded the national guard, and 
ruled Ihe armies. In possession of such unresisted authority, it was diflicult 
to see what more they could desire, or whai pretence could remain for in- 
surrection against the government. Nevertheless, Ihe legislature which they 
had themselves appointed, became, from the very first, Ihe object of their 
dislike and jealousy; and the history of the Legislative Assembly is nothing 
more than the preparations for Ihe revolt which overthrew the mo- 
narchy (1). 

“This,” says the republican historian, “is the natural progress of revo- 
lutionary troubles. Ambition, the love of power, first arises in Ihe higher 
orders; they exert themselves, and obtain a share of Ihe supreme autho- 
rity. But the same passion descends in society; it rapidly gains an inferior 
class, until at lengtli the whole mass is in movement. .Satisfied with what 
they have gained, all persons of intelligence strive to slop; but it is no 
longer in their power, they are incessantly pressed on by the crowd in their 
rear. Those who thus endeavour to arrest the movement, even if they arc 
but little elevated above the lowest class, if they oppose its wishes, arc 
called an aristocracy, and incur its odium (2).” 
si«t.orn.f unfortunate circumstances contributed, from the outset, to 
darmftbe injiiFC llic formation of the Assembly. These were, the Kings 
K.VL. flight to Varennes, and Ihe universal emigration of the nobles 
during the period of the primary elections. 
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The inlclligrnce of the disappearance of the King, was received in most 
of the deparluients, at the very time of tlie election of the dcle(;ales wlio 
were to choose the deputies. Terror, distrust, and anxiety, seized every 
breast; a general explosion of the royal partisans was ex|iected; foreign 
invasion, don)estic strife, universal sun'ering, were imagined to heat hand. 
In this spirit the primary elections, or the nomination of the electoral col- 
leges, look place. But before these delegates proceeded to name the depu- 
ties, the alarm had in some degree passed away ; the seizure of the King 
had dissipated the causes of immediate apprehension ; and the revolt of the 
Jacobins in the Champ-de-.Mars had opened a new' source of dis(|nietude. 
Hence the nomination of the deputies was far from corresponding, in all in- 
stances, with the wishes of the original electors; the latter selected, for the 
most part, energetic, reckless men, calculated to meet the stormy limes 
which were anticipated ; the former strove to intersperse among them a few 
men of proi>erty, who migjit have an interest in maintaining the institu- 
tions which had been formed ; the one elected to destroy, the other to 
preserve. The majority of the deputies were men inclined to support the 
constitution as it was now established ; the majority of the original elec- 
tors desirous of a more extensive revolution (I). 

Bui there was one circumslancc worthy of especial notice in the compo- 
sition of this second assembly, which was its almost total separation from 
the properly of the kingdom. In this respect it oflercd a striking contrast 
to the Constituent Assembly, which, though ruled by the Tiers-Ctat after 
the pernicious union of the orders, yet numliered among its members some 
of the greatest proprietors and many of the noblest names in the kingdom. 
But in the Legislative Assembly there were not lifty persons possessed of 
L.lOO a-year. The properly of France was thus totally unrepresented, either 
directly by the influence of its holders in the elections, or indirectly by 
sympathy and identity of interest between the members of the Assembly 
and the class of proprietors. The Legislature was composed almost en- 
tirely of presumptuous and half-educated young men, clerks in counting- 
houses, or attorneys from provincial towns, who had risen to eminence 
during the absence of all persons possessed of property, and recommended 
themselves to public notice by the vehemence with which in the popular 
clubs they had asserted the principles of democracy. They had in general 
talent enough to make them l)olh self-suflicient and datigerous, without 
either knowledge profound enough to moderate their views, or properly 
adequate to steady their ambition, if a demon had sel<H:led a body calculated 
to consign a,nation to perdition, his choice could not have been made more 
b ppily to effect his object (i). 

inrmw xiiis dcplocable result was in part, at least, owing to the flight of 

of nobln. the nobility, SO prolific in all its stages of disaster to France. The 
continued and increasing emigration of the landholders, contributed in the 
greatest degree to unhinge the public mind; and pro\ed, perhaps, in the 
end, the greatest cause of the subsequent miseries of the Bevolutiou. Their 
number was by this lime, with their families, nearly one hundred thousand, 
of the most wealthy and influential body in Franco (5). Ail the roads to the 
Itliine were covered by haughty fugitives, whose inability for action was 
equalled only by the presumption of their language. They set their face from 
the lirst against every species of improvement; would admit of no compro- 
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mise with Ihe popular parly ; and threalened their adversaries with the whole 
weight of P2uropean vengeance, if they persisted in demanding it. Coblentz 
became the great centre of the anti-revolutionary party; and to men ac- 
customed to measure the strength of their force by the number of titles which 
it contained, a more formidable array could hardly be imagined. Rut it was 
totally delicicnt in the real weight of aristocratic assemblies, the number and 
spirit of their followers. The young and presumptuous nobility, possessing 
no estimable quality but their valour, were altogether unfit to cope with the 
moral energy and practical talent which had arisen among Ihe the middling 
orders of I'rance. The corps of the emigrants, though always forward and 
gallant, were too deficient in discipline and subordination to be of much im- 
portance in the subsequent campaigns, while their impetuous counsels too 
often betrayed their allies into unfortunate measures. Rashness of advice, 
and incHiciency of conduct have, with the exception of la Vendee, charac- 
terised all the military clforts of the royalist party in France, from the com- 
mencement to the termination of the Revolution, 
luiu..,- In thus deserting their country at the most critical period of its 
ttuiu fOrci. the French nobility betrayed equal liaseness and impru- 

dence ; baseness, because it was their duty, under all hazards, to have stood 
by their sovereign, and not delivered him in fellers to a rebellious people; 
imprudence, because by joining the ranks of Ihe stranger, anil combating 
against their native country, they detached their own cause from that of 
France, and subjected themselves to Ihe eternal reproach of bringing their 
country into danger for the sake of their separate and exclusive interests. 
The subsequent strength of the Jacobins was mainly owing to the successful 
appeals which they were always able to make to the patriotism of the people, 
and to the foreign wars whicli idenlilied their rule with a career of glory ; 
Ihe royalists have never recovered the disgrace of having joined the armies 
of the enemy, and regained Ihe throne at the expense of national indepen- 
dence. How diflcrenl might have been the Lssuc of events, if, instead of 
rousing fruitless invasions from the German states, the French nobility had 
pul themselves at the head of the generous efforts of their own country; if 
they had shared in the glories of la Vendee, or combated under the walls of 
Lyon ! Defeat, in such circumstances, would have been respected, success 
unsullied; by acting as they did, overthrow became ruin, and victory humi- 
liation (i). 

ocioiK-r I, The new Assembly opened its sittings on Ihe 1st of October. .An 
i)i?rV,hij or unfortunate event interrupted the harmony between them and 
LIJ.*”'”' the King. A deputation of sixty members was appointed to wait 
on Louis, but he did not receive them, and merely sent intimation by 
the minister of justice, that he would admit them on the following day at 
twelve o’clock. The meeting was cold and unsatisfactory on both sides. 
Shortly after, the King came in form to Ihe Assembly; he was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. His speech was directed chiefly to conciliation, and 
the maintenance of harmony between Ihe different branches of the govern- 
ment. On this occasion, Louis experienced Ihe strength of Ihe republican 
principles, which, under the fostering hand of the Constituent Assembly, had 
made such rapid progress in France. They first decreed that the lilies of Sire 
and Your Majesty should be dropped at the ensuing ceremonial; next, that 
the King should be seated on a chair similar in every respect to that of the 
President. When Ihe monarch refused to come to the Assembly on these 

(f) Madame de Stael» ii. I, 0* 
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conditions, they yielded that point, hut insisted on sitting down when he sat, 
which was actually done at its opening. The King was so much alTecleil by 
this circumstance, that when he reuirned to the Queen, he threw himscif on 
a chair, and hurst into tears (I). 

Though not anarehieal, the .\ssemhly was decidedly attached to the prin- 
ciples of democracy. The court and the nobles had exercised no sort of influ- 
ence on the elections; the authority of the first was in abeyance; the latter 
had deserted their country. Hence, the parties in the Asseiidily were diffe- 
rent from those in the Constituent. None w ere attached to the royal oraristo- 
cratical interests; the only (|uestion that remained, was the maintenance or 
the overthrow of the constitutional throne. “Et nous aussi, nous voulons 
faire nne revolution,” said one of the revolutionary members shortly after 
his election; and this, in truth, was the feeling of a large proportion of the 
electors, and a considerable |)orlion of the deputies. The desire of novelty, 
the ambition of power, and a restless anxiety for change, had seized the 
minds of most of those who had not enjoyed a share in the formation of the 
first constitution. The ol)Ject of the first supporters of the Revolution had 
already become, not to destroy the work of others, but to preserve their own. 
According to the natural progress of revolutionary changes, the democratic 
part of the first Assembly was the aristocratic of the second (2). 
pininii, The members on the right, or the friends of the constitution, were 
o>e Aurm- jaiigj (|,g i.’euillanLs,from the club which formed the centre of their 
i.uiibnu. power. Lameth, Rarnave, Duport, Damas, and Vaublanc, formed 
the leaders of this party. The national guard, the army, the magistrates of 
the departments, in general all the constituted authorities, were in their in- 
terest. Rut they had not the brilliant orators in their ranks who formed the 
strength of their adversaries; and the support of the people rapidly passed 
over to the attacking party (3). 

r,irotid,iB. xhe Ciirondists, so called from the district near Bordeaux, from 
whence the most able of their party wereelectcd, comprehended the Repub- 
licans of the Assembly, and represented that numerous and enthusiastic 
body in the state who longed after institutions on the model of antiquity. 
Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonne, fsiiard, and Brissot, formed the splendid 
leaders of that interest, and from their powers of eloquence, and habits of 
thought, rapidly rose to celebrity. Brissot was at first the most popular of 
their leaders, from the influence of his journal, the Palriole, where he daily 
published to France the ideas which his prodigious mental activity had the 
preceding evening produced in the meetings of the municipality, in the Na- 
tional Assembly, or in the club of the Jacobins. Condorcet exercised the as- 
cendant of a philosophic mind, which gave him nearly the place which 
.Sieyes had held in the Constituent Assembly; while IVjion, calm and reso- 
lute, was the man of action of his party, and rapidly acquired the same domi- 
nion in the municipality of Paris, of which he was a member, which Bailly 
had obtained over the middling classes in the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion. They flattered themselves that they had preserved republican virtue, 
because they were neither addicted to the frivolities, the expenses, nor the 
vices of the court; forgetting that the zeal of party, the love of power, and 
the ambition of popularity, may produce consequences more disastrous, and 
corruption as great, as the love of pleasure, the thirst of gold, or the ambition 
of kings. They fell at last under the attacks of a party more revolutionary 

(l) Madame Campan. ii. 139. Mig. i. H7. Th. (3) Wig. i. iSO. Tout. ii. 89. Lac. i. 193. Tb. ii. 
li. 18, 19. 10.11. 
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and less humane than themselves, who, disregarding the ^aces of composi- 
tion, and the principles of philosophy, were now assiduously employed in the 
arts of popularity, and becoming adepts in the infernal means of exciting the 
multitude (i). 

cinb nf the The leaders of this latter party in the Assembly were Chabot, Ba- 
jarobioi. jy^rliti ; but it was not there that their real influence lay. 

The clubs of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers were the pillars of their autho- 
rity; in the flrst, Robespierre, Billaud-Varrennes, and Collot-d’Ilerbois, ruled 
with absolnle sway ; the iatler was under the dominion of Danton, Carrier, 
Desmoulins, and Fabre d'Egiantine. Robespierre was excluded from the As- 
sembly by the self-denying ordinance which he himself had proposed; but he 
had acquired an omnipotent sway at the Jacobins’, by the extravagance of 
his opinions, the condensed energy of his language, and the reputation of 
integrity, which had already acquired for him the surname of the Incorrup- 
tible. Ill the Faubourg St. -Antoine, the brewer Santerre, well known in the 
bloodiest days of the Revolution, had obtained an undisputed ascendency; 
while the municipality of Paris, elected according to the new system, by the 
univer ai suffrage of the inhabitants, had fallen, as might have been anti- 
cipated, into the hands of the most violent and least respectable of the dema- 
gogues (2). The importance of this body was not at first perceived ; but pos- 
sessing, as it did, the means of rousing at pleasure the strength of the capital, 
it soon acquired a preponderating influence, and was enabled to enthral a 
government which the armies of Europe sought in vain to subdue. 

It is admitted by the republican writers, that at this period the King and 
Queen were sincerely inclined to support the constitution (5). In truth, 
Louis had great hopes of its success ; and though ho was not insensible to its 
faults, and desired its modification in several particulars, yet he trusted to 
time, and the returning good sense of the nation, to eOect these changes, and 
was resolved to give it a fair trial. The Queen participated in the same sen- 
timents; and, from the comparative tranquillity of the last year, began to 
entertain sanguine hopes that the anarchy of the nation might at length be 
stilled (4). 

co.titi The first serious contest of the new Assembly was with the emi- 
rimrrh. grsnts and the clergy. By one flagrant act of injustice, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly had left the seeds of eternal discord between the 
revolutionary party and the Church. The sufferers, naturally, were indefa- 
tigable in their endeavours to rouse the people to support their cause. The 
bishops and priests exerted all their influence to stimulate the country popu- 
lation; and they succeeded, especially in the western provinces, in producing 
a most powerful sensation. Circular letters were dispatched to the cures of 
the parishes, and instructions generally transmitted to the people. The 
constitutional clergy were there represented as irregular and unholy; their 
performance of the sacraments impious and nugatory; marriage by them as 
nothing but concubinage ; Divine vengeance as likely to follow an attendance 
on their service (.’>). Boused by these representations, the rural population 
in the districts of Calvados, Gevaudan, and la Vendtie, broke into open dis- 
turbances. 

« Brissot proposed to take instant and vigorous measures with the 
dissident clergy and rrfractory emigrants. “ Every method of conciliation,” 
said Isnard, “ with these classes, is useless : what effect has followed all your 
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former indulgence towards them? Their audacity has risen in proportion to 
your forbearance : they will never cease to injure, till they lose the power of 
doing so. They must either be conquerors, or conquered ; matters have fairly 
come to that; and he must be blind indeed, who does not sec it in the clearest 
light (1).” 

“ The right of going from one country to anotiier,” said Brissot, 
( nni,. is one of the inherent rights of man ; but the right ceases when it 
becomes a crime. Can there be a more flagrant oflence than that of emigra- 
ting, for the purpose of bringing on our country the horrors of foreign war? 
What other object have the crowds who now daily leave France? Hear their 
menaces, examine their conduct, read their libels, and you will see that what 
they call honour is what the universal voice of mankind has condemned as 
the height of baseness. Can we be ignorant, that at this moment the cabinets 
of Europe arc besieged by their importunity, and possibly preparing to se- 
cond their entreaties? Confidence is every day sinking; the rapid fall of the 
assignats renders nugatory the best laid plans of finance. How is it possible to 
put a curb on the factions of the interior, when we sufier the emigrants to 
escape with impunity, who are about to bring the scourge of foreign war 
upon all our homes (2)?” 

The constitutional parly could not deny the justice of these alarms, but 
they strove to moderate the severity of the measures which were proposed to 
be adopted against the emigrants. “ We are about," said they, “ to put the 
sincerity of the King to too severe a trial, if we require him to adopt measures 
of severity against Ids nearest relations. Foreign powers can hardly be con- 
vinced that he really enjoys his freedom ; and is it by his consenting to such 
an act that their doubts are to be removed? What will be the eflect of the 
extreme measures which arc proposed? Are they likely to calm the passions, 
soothe the pride, or heal the wounds, which have been inflamed ? They will 
bring back few of the absent, irritate many of the present. Time, distress, 
the frigid hospitality of strangers, the love of home, a sense of our justice, 
must be the means of restoring, the love of their country in their bosoms ; by 
, the proposed measures, you will extinguish it. The Constituent Assembly, 
more wise than ourselves, beheld with contempt those assemblages of discon- 
tented spirits on the frontier, who would be more really formidable, if 
exercising their spleen at home. A signal of alarm so sounded by us, would 
excite the jealousy 6f all the European powers, and really bring on those 
foreign dangers which would never have arisen from the supplications of our 
nobility. The pain of confiscation is odious in the most tyrannical states; 
What must it be considered in a nation exercising the first rights of freedom T 
Are all the emigrants culpable in an equal degree? How many has fear 
rendered exiles from their country ? Are you now to proclaim to the world, 
that these fears were well founded, to justifylhrir; desertion of France, and 
to demonstrate to mankind that the picture they have drawn of our govern- 
ment is nowise overcharged? Let us Father prove that their calumnies were 
unfounded, and silence ^eir complaints by pursuing a conduct diametrically 
opposite to that whicbthey anticipate (3).” 

“7;" The Assembly, influenced by the pressing dangers of emigration, 
om'S)"'*' ^'stegarded all these considerations. Two decrees were passed, the 
i79<' ' first of which commanded the King’s brother' to return to France, 
under pain of being held to have abdicated his eventual right to the regency ; 
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while the second declared all the French without the kingdom engaged in a 
conspiracy against the constitution ; and subjected all those who should not 
return before the 1st of January to the penalty of death, and confiscation of 
their estates, under reservation of the rights of their wives, children, and 
creditors (f ). 

This proceeding on the part of the French Assembly cannot be better cha- 
racterised than in the words of the eloquent author of the f'indicio) Gallicce, 
whocannotbesuspected of undue prejudiceagainstthcRevolution. “Examples 
of this kind,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ are instances of that reckless ty- 
ranny which punishes the innocent to make sure of including the guilty, as 
well as of that refined cruelty, which, after rendering home odious, perhaps 
insupportable, pursues with unrelenting rage such of its victims as fly to 
foreign lands (2J.” 

D.b.r. on The disposal of the refractory clergy was the next object of the 
Assembly : it excited debates more stormy than those on the emi- 
grants, in proportion as religious rancour is more bitter than civil dissension. 
“ What are you about to do?” exclaimed the advocates of the clergy. “ Have 
you, who have consecrated the freedom of worship, been the first to violate 
it ? The declaration of the rights of man places it on a basis even more so- 
lemn than the constitution ; and yet you seriously propose to subverj it? The 
Constituent Assembly, the author of so much good to France, has left this 
one schism as a legacy to its successors : close it, for God’s sake; but do not 
widen the breach. To refuse an oath from a sense of duty can never be bla- 
mable ; to take it from a desire of gain is alone disgraceful. Shall we deprive 
those, who decline from conscientious scruples, of the slender subsistence 
which they enjoy ? Destroyers of political inequality, shall we re-establish a 
distinction more odious than any, by crushing to the dust a meritorious class 
of men? Who shall guarantee ourscives from similar spoliation, if we reduce 
to beggary the earliest supporters of the Revolution, those who first joined 
our standard after the immortal oath in the Tennis Court ? Beware of driving 
to desperation a set of men still possessing extensive influence over the rural 
population. If you are dead to every sentiment of justice, yet pause before 
you adopt a measure so likely to awaken the flames of civil war in our 
bosoms.” But the days of reason and justice were past. The leaders of the 
popular party all declared against the priests. Even COndorcet, the advocate 
of freedom of worship, was the first to support the violent measures proposed 
against them. It was resolved that all the clergy should be ordained instantly 
to take the oath to the constitution, under pain of being deprived of their 
benefices, and declared suspected of treason against the state. They were 
ordered to be moved from place to place, to prevent theinacquiring any in- 
fluence over their flocks, and imprisoned if they refused to obey. On no 
account were they to exercise any religious riles in private (3). Such was 
the liberty which the Revolution had already bestowed upon France — such 
its gratitude to its first supporters. 

The adoption of these severe and oppressive enactments was signalized by 
' the first open expression of irreligious or atheistical sentiments in the As- 
sembly. “ My god is the Law' — I acknowledge no other,” was the expression 
of one of the opponents of the church. The remonstrance of the constitutional 
bishops had no effect. These and similar expressions were loudly applauded, 
and the decree was carried in the midst of tumult and acclamation (4). 



ri) Mi|;. i. 1S6. Uc. i. 208- T)i. ii. 23, 24. (3) TL. ii. 28. Uc. i. 208. Mig. ii. ISO. 
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iT When these acts were siibmiiled, agreeahly to the constitution, to 
“IS'” consideration, he sanrlioned the first decree 

rrrr.. agaiust the emigrants, hut put his veto upon the last, and the one 
against tlie priests. He had previously, and openly censured his brother’s 
desertion of tlie kingdom, and Ids disapproval of the general emigration of the 
noblesse was well known to all parties ; but he was unwilling to give ids 
sanction to the extreme measures wliicli were now meditated against them. 
Ii was proposed in the council, that to pacify the people, whom it was well 
known the exereise of the veto would exasperate, tlie King should dismiss all 
his religious attendants, excepting those who had taken the oaths to the con- 
stitution; but, to this, lajuis, though in general so flexible, opposed an invin- 
cible resistance, observing, that it would ill become those who had declared 
the right of every subject in the realm to liberty of conscience, to deny it to 
the sovereign alone. In actingthus firmly, he was supported by a large portion 
of the constitutional |)arty, and by the directory of the department of Paris ; 
and he stood much in need of their adhesion, in thus coming to open rupture 
with the people and the legislature (1). 

Nov 1 . The announcement of the King’s refusal was received with very 
dilTerent impressions by the dill'erenl parties in the .\ssembly . The Uepuhlicans 
coidd not disguise their .satisfaction at a step which promised to embroil him 
still fartlier with the nation, and to give to their ambitious projects the weight 
of popular support. They congratulated the ministers in terms of irony on 
the decisive proof they had now given of the freedom of the throne. On the 
following morning, a severe proclamation from Louis appeared against the 
emigrants. The Feuillants animadverted upon it as an unconstitutional 
stretch of prerogative; the Jacobins, as too indulgent in its expressions (2). 
Eirviion oj The choice of a mayor for the city of Paris shortly after occupied 
'• the attention of the capital. I.a Fayette had retired from the com- 

mand of the national guard, and was a candidate for that dignity. 
He was supported by the Constitutionalists, while Pt'tion, the organ of the 
now united Cirondists and Jacobins, was the favourite of the people. The 
court, jealous of La Fayette, who had never ceased to be the object of dislike, 
especiallv to the Queen, since the 5lh October, had the imprudence to throw 
the weigiit of the crown into the scale for Petion, and even to expend large 
sums of money for that purpose. “.M. l.a Fayette,” said the Queen, “aspires 
to the mayoralty, in the hope of soon becoming a mayor of the palace; Petion 
is a Jacobin and a Republican, hut he is a fool, incapable of rendering himself 
the head of a party.” Petion accordingly was elected, and threw the whole 
weight of his influence into the scale of the Revolution. On such miserable 
grounds did the court alienate the afiections of the friends of a constitutional, 
and throw offices of trust into the hands of the supporters of a republican 
government (15). 

Drb»tr..n Eucouraged by this success, the Republicans openly aspired to 
po%vrr*iind sliil niore important powers. The great object of their endeavours 
Ji’Jn”.'' was to get the King involved in a foreign war, in the hope, which 
subsequent events so completely jnstified, that their cause lieing identified 
w ith that of national independence, would become triumphant. They ex- 
pressed the utmost satisfaction at the firm tone adopted by tbe King in the 
jiroclamation against the emigrants. “ I/*! us raise ourselves,” said Isnard, 
“ on this occasion, to tbe real dignity of our situation; let us speak to the 

(0 Mi*, ii. 157. Th. ii, 30, 31. (3) Ml*, i. t58. i. 94. 95- 
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minislers, to the Kin(t, to Europe in arms, with the firmness which becomes 
us : let us tell the former lliat we are not satisfied witli 'their conduct; that 
they must make their election between public p'ralitude and Ibe vengeance 
of the laws; and that by vengeance we mean death. Let us tell the King that 
his interest is to defend the constitution; that he reigns by the people and 
for the people; that Ibe nation is bis sovereign, and Ibat he is the subject of 
the law. Let us tell Europe, tbal if the French nation draws the sword, it 
will throw away the scabbard; that it will not again seek it till crowned by 
the laurels of victory; that if cabinets engage kings in a war against the 
people, we will rouse the people to mortal strife with sovereigns. Ixtt us tell 
them, that the combats in which Ibe people engage by order of despots, 
resemble the strife of two friends under cloud of night, at the instigation of 
a perfidious emissary; when the dawn appears, and they recognise each 
other, they throw away their arms, embrace with transport, and turn their 
vengeance against the author of their discord. .Such will be Ibe fate of our 
enemies, if, at the moment when their armies engage with ours, the light of 
Drc. 14 . 1 T 91 . philosophy strikes their eyes.” Transported by these ideas, the 
Assembly iinaninwnshj adopted the proposed measure of addressing the 
throne. Vaublanc was the organ of their deputation. “ No sooner,” said he, 
“ did the .Assembly cast their eyes on the state of the kingdom, than they 
perceived that the troubles which agitate it have their source in the criminal 
preparations of Ibe French emigrants. Their audacity is supported by the 
(lerman princes, who, forgetting the faith of treaties, openly encourage their 
armaments, and compel counter-preparations on our part, which absorb the 
sums destined to the liquidation of the debt. It is your province to put a slop 
to these evils, and hold In foreign powers the language befitting a King of the 
French. Tell them, that wherever preparations of war are carried on, there 
France beholds nothing but enemies; that we will religiously observe peace 
on our side; tbal we will respect their laws, their usages, their constitutions; 
but that if they continue to favour the armaments destined against the French, 
France will bring into their bosoms not lire and sword, but freedom, it is for 
them to calculate the consequences of such a wakening of their people.” 
Dtf I. i;!)i. The King promised to lake Ibe message of the Assembly into the 
most serious consideration, and a few days after came in person to the 
Chamber, and announced that he had nolilied to the Elector of Treves and 
Ibe other Electors, that if they did not, before the fSUi January, put an end 
to the military preparations in their states, he would regard them as enemies; 
and Ibat he had written to the Emperor, In' call upon him as the head of the 
empire, to prevent the disastrous consequences of a war. “ If these remon- 
strances,” lie concluded, “are not attended to, nothing will remain but to 
declare war, — a step which a people who have renounced the idea of conquest 
will never take without absolute necessity, but from which a generous and 
free nation will not shrink when called by the voice of honour and public 
safely.” Loud applauses followed these words; and it was already manifest 
that the revolutionary energy was turning into its natural channel, warlike 
achievement ( 1 ). 

1 'frp.rj. These declarations were followed by serious preparations. Nar- 

ilT bonne, a young and enterprising man of the Fcuillanis, was ap- 
pointed minister at war, and immediately set out for the frontiers. One 
liundred and lifly thousand men were put in immediate rc()uisilion, and 
twenty millions of francs (L. 800,000) voted for that purpose. Three armies 
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'n’cre organised, one umier the command of Rocliambean, one of I.urkner, 
one of La Fayette. The Count d'Arlois, and the Prince of Condd, were accused 
of conspiring against tlic security of tlie state and of tlie constitution, and 
their estates put under sequestration. Finally, the Count de Provence, after- 
wards Louis XVIII, not having obeyed the requisition to return to the king- 
dom within the appointed lime, was deprived of his right to the regency (1). 

The Elector of Treves obeyed the requisition; but the Emperor of Austria, 
though naturally pacific, and totally unprepared for war, gave orders to his 
general, the .Marshal of Bender, to defend the elector if ho was attacked, and 
insisted that the rights of the feudal lords should be re-established in Alsace. 
Mean-while the imperial troops were put in motion; fifty thousand men 
were stationed in tlie l.ow Countries; six thousand in the Rrisgaw; thirty 
thousand ordered for Bohemia (2). 

Tb. cmp.- The F^mperor Leopold was extremely averse to a contest, for 
which he was unprepared, and which he was well aware was 
*"■ hostile to his interests. His object was to establish a congress, and 
adjust the disputed points with France in such a manner as might satisfy all 
parties. He was aware of the necessity of maintaining the constitutional 
svstem entire in its material parts, but wished to restore to the throne some 
of its lost prerogatives, and divide the legislature into two Chambers,— alte- 
rations which experience has proved it would have lieen well for France if 
she could have imposed on her turbulent and impassioned people (5). 
onp»«i b, Bris-sot was the decided advocate for war in the Club of the laco- 
iiubMp.rrir . [(ig influence on that subject was long counterbalanced by 
that of Roliespierre, w ho dreaded above all things the accession of strength 
which his political opponents might receive from the command of the armies. 
“ Beware,” said he, in the Jacobin Club, “you who have so long guarded 
against the pcriidy of the court, of now becoming the unconscious instru- 
ments of its designs. Brissot is clear for war; I ask you where arc your 
armies, your fortresses, your magazines? What! shall we believe that the 
court, which, in periods of tran(|uillity, is incessantly engaged in intrigues, 
will abstain from them when it obtains the lead of our armies? I see clearly 
the signs of perfidy, not only in those w ho are to proclaim war, hut in those 
who advise it. Every one must perceive, that the efl'orts of the emigrants to 
rouse foreign powers arc utterly nugatory. Are you to be the party, by a 
hastv measure, to compel them to adopt vigorous steps? 1 aflirm, without 
the fear of contradiction, that the blood of our soldiers is sold by traitors. 
Tbe more I mcilitatc on tbe chances of war, the more my mind is filled with 
the most gloomy jiresages. Already 1 see Hie men, who basely shed the 
blood of our fellow -citizens on tbe Ch.ani|)-dc-Mars, at the head of thearmies. 
XVhat guarantee am loflered against such appalling dangers? The patriotism 
of Brissot and Coudorcct! I know not if it is true; I know not if it is sincere; 
but I know well that it is tardy. I have seen them worship M. \a Fayette; 
they made a show of resistance at the time of his odious success; but they 
have since upheld his fortunes, and evinced but too plainly that they were 
participant in his designs against the public weal (ij. 

(b»..iror While these divisions were going on among the revolutionary 
nmui.,. party, the ministers of the King were daily declining in influence. 
Divided among themselves, they were unable to withstand the incessant 
attacks of the Assembly and the patriot clubs. The one-half, led by Dclessart 
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and Bertrand de Molleville, were inclined to the aristocratic; the other 
headed by Narbonne and Cahier de Gcrville, to the democratic side. Sensible 
of the weakness of their adversaries, the popular leaders in the Assembly 
pushed their advantages, and preferred an accusation against the two former 
of the Ministry. Though they were IwITIed for some time by the ability and 
presence of mind of Bertrand de Molleville, yet at length the King was obliged 
to yield, and make a total change in bis councils (f). 

The principle adopted in the formation of the new .Ministry was the same 
as that acted on in similar extremities by Charles 1, to divide the opposition, 
by the selection of the least intemperate of its members. Boland was made 
minister of the interior; Damouricz received the portfolio of foreign affairs; 
Lacoste, Claviere, Dnranton, and Servan, were severally appointed to the 
marine, the finances, the judicatory, and war (2). 

^ Dumouriez was forty-seven years of age when he was called to this 
.... . important situation. He had many of the qualities of a great man : 
abilities; an enterprising character; indefatigable activity; impetuosity of 
disposition; confidence in his own fortune; a steady and rapid coup-d’ceU. 
fertile in resources, pliant in temper, engaging in conversation, unbounded 
in ambition, he was eminently qualified to rise to distinction in periods of 
civil commotion. But these great mental powers were counterbalanced by 
others of an opposite tendency. A courtier before d789, a constitutionalist 
under the first .\ssembly, a Girondist under the second, he seemed inclined to 
change with every wind that blew, in the constant desire to raise himself to 
the head of affairs. Volatile, fickle, inconsiderate, he adojited measures too 
hastily to ensure success; veering with all the changes of the times, he wanted 
the ascendant of a powerful, and the weight of a virtuous character. Had he 
possessed, with his own genius, the firmness of Bouillc, the passions of Mira- 
beau, or the dogmatism of Bobespierre, he might for a time have ruled the 
Bevolution. An admirable partizan, he was a feeble leader of a party; well 
qualified to play the part of Antony, or Alcibiades, he was unfit to follow the 
steps of Caesar or Cromwell (5). 

Mid'L'"'' Austere in character, simple in manners, firm in principle, Bo- 
KoUnd, land was in every respect the reverse of Dumouriez. llis disposition 
had nothing in common with the age in which he lived; he brought to the 
government of France, in the eighteenth century, the integrity and simplicity 
of the Sabine farm. A steady republican, he was well qualified for a quiescent, 
but ill for an incipient state of freedom; uncompromising in his principles, 
unostentatious in his manners, nnambitions in bis inclination, he would 
probably never have einergi'd from the seclusion of private life, but for the 
splendid abilities, and brilliant chara’cter of his wife. Impassioned in disposi- 
tion, captivating in manner, unrivalled in conversation, this remarkable 
woman united the graces of the French to the elevation of the Boman 
character. Born in the middling ranks, her manners, though without the 
ease of dignified birth, yet conferred distinction on an elevated station : sur- 
rounded by the most fascinating society in France, she preserved unsullied 
the simplicity of domestic life. She had as much virtue as pride, as much 
ambition as private worth. Her sensitive temperament could not endure the 
constant attacks made on her husband at the tribune, and she replied, per- 
haps with undue warmth, in articles in pamphlets and public journals which 
bore her husband’s name. .An ardent admirer of antiquity, she wept, while 
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yet in infancy, that she was not born a Roman citizen. She lived to witness 
misfortunes greater than were known to ancient states, and to bear them with 
more than Roman constancy (1). 

The court named the new Ministry, “ I.e Ministere sans-culolte.” The 
first time that Roland presented himself at the palace, he was dressed with 
strings in his shoes, and a round hat. The master of the ceremonies refused 
to admit him in such an unwonted costume, not knowing who he was; but 
being afterwards informed, and in consequence obliged to do so, ho turned 
to Dumouriez, and said with a sigh, “ Ah, sir, no buckles in his shoes!” — 
“ .All is lost ! ” replied the minister of foreign affairs, with sarcastic irony (2). 
1 ^* 92 '’’ f*'"’** tiiinistry was to prepare for a war. The 

situation of foreign affairs became daily more menacing. The aged 
•irun. and pacific Leopold was just dead; and his succes.sor, Francis II, 
young and inexperienced, was not likely to be influenced by his circumspec- 
tion. .Austria was collecting her troops, and placing garrisons in situations 
calculated to menace the district of the Jura; the assemblage of emigrants at 
Coblentz had been renewed with more vigour than ever; and military pre- 
parations, though on a limited scale, were going forward in the Low Coun- 
tries. The ultimatum on which Austria agreed to discontinue her prepara- 
tions, was the re-establishment of the monarchy on the footing on which it 
was put by the declaration of ZUl June, 178!l; the restitution of their pro- 
perty to the clergy; the cession of Alsace, with all its senorial rights, to the 
German Princes, and of Avignon to the Pope. These terms were deemed 
wholly inadmissible by the revolutionary leaders, and it was evident to all 
parties that a contest was inevitable (5). 

War dnirrd All classes in France were equally anxious for war. The Royalists 
hoped every thing from the invasion of the German powers; the 
ir«Dr«. superiority of their discipline, the number of their armies, led them 
to anticipate an immediate march to Paris, and the final extinction of the re- 
volutionary mania, from which they had sulTcred so much. The Constitu- 
tionalists, worn out w ith the painful struggle they had so long maintained 
with their domestic enemies, expected to regain^their ascendancy by the in- 
fluence of the army, and the experienced nece.ssity of military discipline. 
The Democrats eagerly desired the excitation and tumult of campaigns, from 
all the chances of which they hoped to derive advantage : victorious, they 
looked to the establishment of their principles in foreign states ; vanquished, 
. they anticipated the downfall of the constitutionalists, and their own instal- 
lation in their stead (4). 

f-^a' Pressed alike by his friends, his ministers, and his enemies, Louis 
JiHdl'”’ length compelled to take the fatal step. On the 20th April, 

hi, he repaired to the Assembly, and after a long exposition by Du- 
mouriez, of the grounds of complaint against Austria; the secret 
tenor of the conferences of .Mantua, Rcichenbach, and Piliiitz; tlic coalition 
of kings, formed to arrest the progress of the Revolution; the open protec- 
tion given to the troops of the emigrants ; and the intolerable conditions of 
the ultimatum; pronounced, with a tremulous voice, these irrevocable 
words : — “ A'ou have heard, gentlemen, the result of my negotiations with 
the court of Vienna : they arc conformable to the sentiments more than once 

( 1 ) RubnU't Memoirs, i. 32. Mig. i. 165. Th. ii. never get a glimpse of tmj thing but the petticoeto 
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expressed lo me by the National Assembly, and confirnficd by the great ma- 
jority of the kingdom. Ail prefer a war to the rontinuance of outrages lo the 
national honour, or menaces lo the national safely. I have exhausted all the 
means of paciricaiion in my power; 1 now come, in terms of the constitu- 
tion, to propose to the ,\ssembly, that we should declare war against the King 
of Hungary and nohemia.” This declaration was received in silence, inter- 
rupted only by partial applause. How ufianimons soever the members were 
in approving the declaration of the King, they were loo deeply impres.sed 
with the solemnity and grandeur of the occasion, to give vent to any noisy 
ebullition of feeling. In the evening, on a meeting specially convened for the 
occasion, war was almost unanimously agreed to (1). 

A large proportion of the most enlightened men in the Assembly, including 
Condorcel, Clavicre, Holand, and de Graves, disapproved of this step, and 
yet voted for it — a striking proof of the manner in which, in troubled times, 
the more moderate and rational parly are swept along by the daring measures 
of more vehement and reckless men (2). 

The King was well aware that the interests of his family could not be 
benefited, but necessarily must be injured by the events of the war, whatever 
they might be; if victorious, the people w ould be more imperious in their 
demands, and more dillicult for the crown lo govern; vanquished, he would 
be accused of treachery, and made to bear the load of public indignation. So 
strongly was he impressed by these considerations, and so thoroughly con- 
vinced that his conduct, in agreeing lo this war, might hereafter be made the 
subject of accusation at the trial w hich he was well aware was approaching, 
that he drew up a record of the proceedings of the council, where he delivered 
his opinions against the war, and after getting it signed l>y all the ministers, 
deposited it in the iron closet which about this time he had secretly made in 
the wall of his apartments in the Tuileries, to contain the most important 
papers in his possession, both those calculated to found a charge against him, 
and support his defence when brought to trial. The closet, with its contents, 
was afterwards l)elraycd by the treachery of the blacksmith who was em- 
ployed to make it (3). ^ 

Thus commenced the greatest, the most bloody, and the most interesting 
war, which has agitated mankind since the fall of the Homan empire. Rising 
from feeble beginnings, it at length involved the world in its condagration; 
involving the interests, and rousing the passions of every class of the people, 
it brought unheard-of armies into the field, and was carried on with a degree 
of exasperation unknown in civilized times. But from this strife of principle, 
as well as interest, the fair fabric of civil liberty is destined, let us hope, at 
length to emerge, if not in the country where it arose, at least elsewhere in 
the world; and in the elTorls both of sovereigns lo crush and demagogues to 
madden its spirit, are lo be found the means by which wisdom is taught and 
moderation finally impressed upon the masses of the people, and a better 
temper induced by the sulTerings than can ever arise from the unbroken 
prosperity of mankind. 

The intelligence of the declaration of war was received with joy by all 
France, and by none more so than by those districts which were destined lo 
snll'er most from its ultimate elTects. The Jacobins beheld in it the termina- 
tion of their apprehensions occasioned by the emigrants, and the uncertain 
conduct of the King. The Constitutionalists hoped that the coiiiinou danger 
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would unite all the factions wliicli now distracted the commonwealth, while 
the field of battle would mow down the turbulent characters w hom the 
Revolution bad brought forth. A few of the Kciiillants only reproached the 
Assembly with having violated the constitution, and liegnn a war of 
aggression, which could not fail in the end to terminate fatally for France (1). 

It communicated a new impulse to the public mind, already so strongly 
excited. The districts, the municipalities, and the chihs, wrote addresses to 
the Assembly, congratulating them on having vindicated the national Itonour; 
arms were prepared, pikes forged, gifts provided, and the nation seemed 
impatient only to receive its invaders, lint the efforts of patriotism, strong 
as an auxiliary to a military force, are seldom able to supply its place. The 
first combats were all unsuccessful to the French arms; and, it will more 
than once appear in the sequel, that had the allies acted with more decision 
and pressed on to Paris before military experience bad been superadded to 
the enthusiasm of their adversaries, there can be no doubt that the war might 
liavc been terminated in a single campaign (2). 

Two events occupied the attention of tbe Assembly about this time in dif- 
ferent quarters, which evinced the perilous nature of the principles which 
were now promulgated from the French capital. 

Muskrrr uf The first of these was the massacre of Avignon. This city had heen 
the theatre of bloody events ever since the period of its union with 
France. This encroachment upon the rights of the Holy See, had been con- 
sented to with extreme reluctance by Louis, and never tboroiighly acquiesced 
in by the inhabitants. Two parties, one favourable, tbe other opposed to the 
incorporation, divided the city. The latter had murdered l.ecuyer, secretary 
to the municipality, at the foot of the altar, whither he had lied for refuge. 
The revenge of the popular party was slow, but not the less atrocious. In 
oci So. iiji silence they collected their forces, and at length, when all assistance 
was absent, surrounded the city. The gates were closed, the walls guarded 
so as to render escape impossible, and a band of assassins sought out, in their 
own houses, the individuals destined for death. Sixty unhappy wretches 
were speedily thrust into prison, w here, during the obscurity of night, the 
murderers wreaked their vengeance with impunity. One young man put 
fourteen to tleath with his own hand, and at length only desisted from exccs.s 
of fatigue; the father was brought to witness the massacre of his children; 
the children of the father, to aggravate their sull'erings : twelve women 
perished after having undergone tortures worse than death itself; an old 
priest, rcmarkahle for a life of Ijcnelicence, who had escaped, was pursued, 
and sacrificed by the objects of his bounty. When vengeance had done its 
worst, the remains of the victims were torn and mutilated, and heaped up in 
a ditch, or thrown into the Rhone (3). 

The recital of these atna-itics excited the utmost commiseration in the As- 
sembly. Cries of indignation arose on all sides; the President fainted after 
reading the letter which communicated its details, liut this, like almost all the 
other crimes of the popular party during the progress of the Revolution, re- 
mained unpunished. The l.egislature, after some delay, felt it necessary to 
proclaim an amnesty, and some of the authors of this massacre afterwards fell 
the victims, on 31st .May, of the sanguinary passions of which they had given 
so cruel an example. In a revolution, the ruling pow er, themselves supported 
by the populace, can seldom punish their excesses; the period of reaction 
must be waited for before it can in general be attempted (i). 

Toul. ii* 9T. 
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DrMdM The second catastrophe, more extensive in its operation, yet more 
oc’srS!”" terrible in its details, was tlie revolt of St-. Domingo. The slaves in 
minto. ,|,g( nourishing colony, agitated by the intelligence whicli they re- 
ceived of the levelling principles of the Constituent Assembly, had early ma- 
nifested symptoms of insubordination. The A.ssembly, divided between the 
desire of enfranchising so large a body of men, and the evident dangers of 
such a step, had long hesitated on the course they should adopt, and were 
inclined to support the rights of the planters. Dul the passions of the Ne- 
groes were excited by the efforts of a society, .styled “The Society of Friends 
of the Blacks,” of which Brissot was the leading member; and the mulattoes 
were induced by their injudicious advice to organize an insurrection. They 
trusted that they would be able to control the ferocity of the slaves even 
during the heats of a revolt; they little knew the dissimulation and cruelty 
of the savage character. An universal revolt was planned and organized, 
without the slightest suspicion on the part of the planters, and the same night 
fixed on for its breaking out over the whole island (1). 
ortobiT 3 o, At length, at midnight, on the 50th October, the insurrection broke 
forth. In an instant twelve hundred coffee, and two hundred sugar 
plantations, were in flames; the buildings, the machinery, the farm-offices, 
reduced to ashes, the unfortunate proprietors hunted down, murdered, or 
thrown into the flames by the infuriated Negroes. The horrors of a servile war 
universally appeared. The unchained African signalized his ingenuity by the 
discovery of new and unheard-of modes of torture. An unhappy planter was 
sawed asunder between two boards; the horrors inflicted on the women ex- 
ceeded any thing known even in the annals of Christian ferocity. The indul- 
gent master was sacrificed equally with the inhumane; on all alike, young 
and old, rich and poor, the wrongs of an oppressed race were indiscrimi- 
nately wreaked. Crowds of slaves traversed the country with the heads of the 
white children affixed on their pikes; they served as the standards of these 
furious assemblages (2). In a few instances only, the humanity of the Negro 
character resisted the savage contagion of the time ; and some faithful slaves, 
at the hazard of their own lives, fed in caves their masters or their children, 
whom they had rescued from destruction. 

The intelligence of these disasters excited an angry discussion in the As- 
sembly. Brissot, the most vehement opponent of slavery, ascribed them all 
to the refusal of the blessings of freedom to the .Negroes; the moderate mem- 
bers, to the inflammatory addresses circulated among them by the Anti- 
Slavery Society of Paris. .\t length it was agreed to concede the political 
rights for which they contended to the men of colour; and in consequence 
of that resolution, St.-Domingo obtained the nominal blessings of freedom (5). 
But it is not thus that the great changes of nature are conducted; a child 
docs not acquire the strength of manhood in an hour, or a tree the con- 
sistency of the hardy denizens of the forest in a season. The hasty philan- 
thropists who conferred upon an ignorant slave population the precipitate 
gift of freedom, did them a greater injury than their worst enemies. The 
black population remain to this day, in St. -Domingo, amemorable example of 
the ruinous effect of precipitate emancipation. Without the steaily habits of 
civilized society; ignorant of the wants which reconcile to a life of labour; 

A destitute of the support which a regular government might have afforded, 
they have brought to the duties of cultivated the habits of savage life. To the 
indolence of the Negro character they have joined the vices of European cor- 
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ruption; proflipalc, idle, and disorderly, they liavc declined both in num- 
bers and in happiness; from being the greatest sugar plantation in the world, 
the island has been reduced to the necessity of importing that valuable pro- 
duce; and the inhabitants, naked and voluptuous, are fast receding into the 
state of nature from which their ancestors were turn, two centuries ago, by 
the rapacity of Cfiristian avarice (I). 

Meanwhile the disasters of the armies, the natural clfeel of thirty years’ 
unbroken continental peace, and rei-cnt license and insubordination, pro- 
duced the utmost consternation in I’aris. The power of the .lacobins was 
rapidly increasing; their alliliated societies were daily extending their rami- 
fications throughout France, and the debates of the parent club shook 'the 
kingdom from one end to another. They accused the Itoyalisls of liaviii^ 
occasioned the defeats, by raising treasonable cries of AV/ucc qui pent; the 
Aristocrats could not dissemble their Joy at events w hich promised shortly 
to bring the allied armies to I’aris, and restore the ancient regime; the gene- 
rals attributed their disasters to Dumouricz, who hail planned the campaign; 
he ascribed every thing to the defective mode in w hich his orders had been 
executed. Distrust and recrimination universally prevailed (2). 

Roy*! In this extremity, the Assembly took the most energetic measures 
for ensuring their own authority and the public safety. They de- 
clared their sittings permanent, disbanded the guard of the King, which 
bad excited the popular jealousy, and passed a decree condemning the re- 
fractory clergy to exile. To secure the capital from insult, they directed the 
formation of a camp of twenty thousand men near I’aris, and sought to main- 
tain the enthusiasm of the people by Kevolutionary feleg, and increase their 
elDciency by arming them with pikes. The disbanding of the royal guard was 
carried only by a small majority and in spite of the most violent opposition. 
“The veil,” said Girardin, “is now withdrawn; the insurrection against lire 
throne is no longer disguised. We are called on, in a period of acknow lodged 
public danger, to remove the last constitutional protection from the crown. 
Why are we always told of the dangers To be apprehended from the royalist 
faction? a party weak in numbers, despicable in influence, whom it would 
be so easy to subdue. I see two factions, and a double set of dangers, and 
one advances by hasty strides to a regicide government. Would to God 
iny anticipations may prove unfounded! But 1 cannot shut my eyes to the 
striking analogy of the two countries : I cannot forget that, in a similar 
crisis the Long Parliament disbanded the guard of Charles 1. WTiat fate 
awaited that unhappy monarch? What now awaits the constitutional sove- 
reign of the French (3) ?” 

The royal guard was remodelled after its dissolution; the olTicers in part 
chosen from a dificrenl class, the staff put into different hands, and com- 
panies of pikemcn introduced from the faubourgs to neutralize the loyalty 
of their fellow-soldiers. The constitutional party made the most vigorous 
remonstrances against these hazardous innovations. But their efforts were 
vain : the approach of danger and the public agitation had thrown the whole 
weight of government into the hands of the Jacobins ( i). 

The evident peril of his situation roused the pacific King into more than 



(l) Tbr delaiU of this dreadful irisurrortioii, 
ftUk a full account of tbe aubaequenl bjilory of St<- 
Pomingo, will be given in a sin ceediog chapter, 
which trealaoflho expedition of Napoleon to that 
Island. U U not the least knporUnt period of the 
•veotful en. Vide Chap, xxxtii* 
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usual vigour. His ministers were incessantly urging him to give his sanction 
to the decree of exile against the non-juring priests, and to adinit the con- 
stitutional clergy free access to liis person, in order to remove all ground for 
eomplaint on the score of religion. But on these points Louis was immovable. 
IndilTerent to personal danger, comparatively insensible to the diminution of 
the royal prerogative, he was resolutely determined to make no compromise 
with his religious duties. By degrees he became estranged from the party 
of the Gironde, and remained several days w ithout addressing them, or letting 
them know his determination in that particular. It was then that Madame 
to. Roland wrote, in name of her husband, the famous letter to the 
King, in which she strongly urged him to become with sincerity a constitu- 
gonal monarch, and put an end to the public troubles, by sanctioning the 
decrees against the priests. This letter, written with much eloquence, but in 
too republican a spirit, excited the anger of Louis, and Servan, Roland, and 
Claviirc, were dismissed with marked expressions of dissatisfaction (1). 

June i>. i 79 >. Dumoiiriez endeavoured to take advantage of these events to 
elevate his own power in the administration. He consented to remain in the 
ministry, and separate himself from his friends, on condition that the King 
should sanction the decree against the priests. But Louis persisted in his 
refusal to ratify these decrees, or the formation of a camp of twenty thou- 
sand men at Paris. “ You should have thought,” said Dumoiiriez, “ of these 
objections, before you agreed to the first decree of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which enjoined the clergy to take the oaths.” — “1 was wrong then,” 
answered the King; “ I will not commit such an error on a second occasion.” 
Dumouriez, after having lost the coniidence of his party, found him.self 
compelled to set out for the army, where he soon acquired a more lasting 
reputation as a general (2). The .Assembly broke out into tlie most furious 
invectives -against the court, upon the dismissal of the popular ministers, 
and declared that they carried with them the regrets of the nation. 

Nrw mitiii- The new ministry were chosen from among the Feuillants. Sci- 

Kliiiuoii^pion Chambonnas and Terrier Monciel were appointed to the 
foreign afiairs and the finances; but they were without consideration either 
with their party or the country. The crown lost the support of the only 
men in France who were sincere in their belief that they would advance the 
cause of freedom by means of the Revolution, at the very moment that its 
most violent excesses were about to break out. The King was so much dis- 
concerted at the proved impossibility of forming an efficient administration; 
that he fell into a state of mental depression, which he had never expe- 
rienced since the commencement of the public disturbances. For ten days 
together he hardly articulated a word, and seemed so completely over- 
whelmed, as to have lost almost the physical power of motion. The Queen, 
whose energy nothing could subdue, at length extricated him from that de- 
plorable stale, by throwing herself at his feet, and conjuring him, by the 
duty he owed to her and their children, to summon up more resolution ; 
and if death was unavoidable, to perish with honour combating for their 
rights, rather than remain to be stilled within the walls of the palace (3). 

Rut if this heroic princess thus exerted herself to rouse the spirit of the 
King, it was not because she was either ignorant of, or insensible to, the 
dangers w hich surrounded her. In the palace of the Tuilerics, where she 
was virtually confined as a prisoner, the cannoneers of the guard openly 
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insulted her when she appeared at the windows, and expressed in the most 
brutal language their desire to see her head on the point of their bayonets. 
The gardens of tlie palace were the scenes of every species of disorder. In 
one quarter, a popular orator was to he seen pouring forth treason and 
sedition to an enraptured audience; in another, an ecclesiastic was thrown 
down, and beaten with merciless severity; while the people, with thought- 
less confidence, pursued their walks round the marbled (larterres, as if 
they had no interest in the insults which were levelled at religion and 
the throne (1 ). 

The King at this time had opened a secret correspondence with the Allied 
Courts, in the view of directing and moderating their measures in advan- 
cing for his deliverance. For this purpose he had dispatched M. Mallet du 
Pan to Vienna, with instructions written with his oWn baud, in which he 
recommended that they should advance into the French territory with the 
utmost caution, show every indulgence to the inhabitants, and cause their * 
inarch to be preceded by a manifesto, in which they should avow the must 
moderate and conciliatory dispositions. The original document remains a 
precious moiiuinenl of the wisdom and patriotic Sfiirit of that unhappy so- 
vereign. It is remarkable that he recommends, in order to separate the 
ruling faction of the Jacobins from the nation, exactly the same language 
and conduct which was, throughout the whole period, strenuously recom- 
mended by Mr. Burke, and was twenty years afterwards cm|>loycd with so 
much success by the Emperor Alexander and the allied sovereigns, to detach 
the French people from the standards of Napoleon (2): 

Alarmed at the evident danger of the monarchy, llie friends of the consti- 
tution used the most vigorous means to repress the growing spirit of insub- 
ordination, and support the throne. Ijilly Tolleiidal and Malouet, of the 
ancient monarchical party, united with the leaders of the Feuillants, l)u|iort, 
Lameth, and Barnave, for this purpose. La Fayette, who was employed on 
the frontier at the head of the army, employed his immense influence for 
Jon. i6. ihe same object. From the camp at Maubeuge, he wrote, on the 
16th June, an energetic letter to the Assembly, in which he denounced 
the Jacobin faction, demanded the dissolution of the Clubs, the emanci- 
pation and establishment of a constitutional throne ; and conjured the 
Assembly, in Ihe name of itself, of the army, and of ail the friends of 
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peaceable citizens, and declared war only against 
those who now ruled wiib a rod of iron all who 
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liberty, to confine themselves to strictly legal measures. This letter had the 
success which may be anticipated for all attempts to control a revolution 
by those who have been instrumental in producing it ; it excited the most 
violent dissatisfaction, destroyed the popularity of the writer, and was totally 
nugatory in calming the populace (1 ). 

Tbr ciroii. The Girondists, chagrined at the loss of their places in the Admi- 
•"““,|‘'„'"i!rnistration, proceeded to the most ruinous excesses. They expe- 
rienccd now that cruel necessity to which all who seek to rise by 
the passions of the people are sooner or later subjected, that of submitting 
to the vices, and allying themselves with the brutality of the mob. They 
openly associated with, and flattered men of the most revolting habits and 
disgusting vulgarity, and commenced that system of revolutionary equality 
which was so soon to banish politeness, humanity, and every gentler virtue 
from French society (2). They resolved to rouse the people by inflammatory 
petitions and harangues, and hoped to intimidate the court by the show of 
popular resistance, — a dangerous expedient, and which in the end proved as 
fatal to them as to the power against which it was directed. A general insur- 
rection under their guidance was prepared in the faubourgs, and, under 
the pretence of celebrating the anniversary of the Tennis Court oath, which 
was approaching, a body of ten thousand men was organised in the quarter 
of St. -Antoine. Thus, while the Royalists were urging the approach of the 
European powers (3), the patriots were rousing the insurrection of the people. 
Both produced their natural effects — the Reign of Terror, and the despotism 
of Napoldon. 

Di>cr>rrrtii Ou tbc 20Ui June, a tumultuous body, ten thousand strong, 
thriM™ secretly organized by Piition, Mayor of Paris, and the practical leader 
■’“"'i of the Girondists, set out from the Faubourg St.-.\ntoine, and 
directed itself towards the .Assembly. It was the first attempt to overawe the 
legislature by the display of mere brute force. The deputation was intro- 
duced into the hall, while the doors'were besieged by a clamorous multitude. 
They spoke in the most violent and menacing manner, declaring that they 
were resolved to avail themselves of the means of resistance in their power, 
and which were recogniMd. in the Declaration of Rights. The petition de- 
clared, — “ The people arc ready ; they are fully prepared to have recourse to 
any measures to put in force the second article of the Rights of Man, — 
resistance to oppression. Let the small minority of your body who do 
not participate in their sentiments, deliver the earth from their presence, 
and retire to Coblentz. Examine the causes of our sufferings : If they flow 
from the royal autliority, let it be annihilated. The executive power,” it 
concluded, ‘‘ is at variance with you. Wc desire no other proof than the 
dismissal of the popular ministers. Does the happiness of the people, then, 
depend on the caprice of the sovereign? Should that sovereign have any 
other law than the will of the people? The people are determined, and (heir 
pleasure outweighs the wishes of crowned heads. They arc the oak of the 
forest; the royal sapling must bend beneath, its branches. We complain of 
tbc inactivity of our armies; we call upon you to investigate its causes; if it 
arises from the executive power, see that it be instantly annihilated (4).” 

This revolutionary harangue w as supported by the authors of the move- 
ment in the Assembly. Guadet, a popular leader of the Gironde, exclaimed, 
“ Who w ill dare now to renew the bloody scene, when, at the close of the 
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Constituent Assembly, thousands of our fellow-citizens were slaughtered in 
the Clianip-de-Mars, around the altar of France, wliere they were renewing 
the most sacred of oaths? If the peo|de are violently alarmed, is it the part of 
their mandatories to refuse to hear them? Are not the grievances we have 
just heard, re-echoed from one end of France to the other? Is this the lirst 
time that in Paris the conduct of the King, and the perfidy of his councils, 
have excited the public indignation? You have heard the petitioners express 
themselves with candour, but with the firmness which becomes a free 
people (I j.” It was thus that the Girondists encouraged the populace in their 
attempts to intimidate the government; — before a year had expired, on the 
same spot they fell a victim to the violence which they now excited. 

Overawed by the danger of their situation, the Assembly received the peti- 
tion with indulgence, and permitted the mob to defile before them. A motley 
assemblage, now swelled to ."50,000 persons, men, women, and children, in 
the most squalid attire, immediately passed through the hall, utteringfurious 
cries, and displaying seditious banners. They were headed by Santerre, and 
the Marquis dc Saint-Hurugiies, with a drawn sabre in his hand. Immense 
tablets were borne aloft, having inscribed on them the Hights of Man; others 
carried l>anners, hearing, as inscriptions,” The Constitution, or Death!” — 
“ Ix)ng live the Sans-culottes!” At the end of one pike was jilaced a bleeding 
heart, with the inscription around it, “ The Heart of the Aristocracy.” Mul- 
titudes of men and women, shaking alternately pikes and olive branches above 
their heads, danced round these frightful emblems, singing the revolutionary 
song of Ca ira. In the midst of tjiese furies, dense columns of insurgents 
defiled, bearing the more formidable weapons of fusils, sabres, and daggers, 
raised aloft on poles. The loud applause of the galleries, the cries of the mob, 
the deathlike silence of the Assembly, who trembled at the sight of the 
auxiliaries they had invoked, formed a scene which exceeds all description. 
The passage of the procession lasted three hours. After leaving the Assembly, 
they proceeded in a tumultuous mass to the palace (2). 

Ti.f p.wr The outer gates were l<*ft open by order of the King. The multitude 
immediately broke into the gardens, ascended the staircase, and 
entered the royal apartments. I.ouis appeared before them with a 
few attendants. Those in front, overawed by tlie dignity of his presence, 
made an involuntary pause, but pressed on by the crowd l>chind, soon sur- 
rounded the monarch. With dilliculty his attendants got him withdrawn into 
the embrasure of a window, while the crowd rolled on through the other 
rooms of the palace. Seated on a chair which was elevated on a table, 
and surrounded by a few faithful national guards, who kept olT the most 
unruly of the populace, he preserved a serene and undaunted countenance 
in the midst of dangers, which every instant threatened his life. Never did 
lie appear more truly great than on that trying occasion. To the reiterated 
demand that he should instantly ratify the decrees against the priests, and 
sanction the establishment of a camp near Paris, he constantly replied, “This 
is neither the time nor the way to obtain it of me.” A drunken workman 
handed him the red cap of liberty (5); with a mild aspect he put the revolu- 
tionary emblem on the head on which a diadem was wont to rest. Another 
presented him with a cup of water: though he had long suspected poison, 
he drank it off in the midst of applauses, involuntarily extorted from the 
multitude. 

(1) Uc. i. 344. Mie.i. n8. Tb. ii. ISS, 199. 
140 . 
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Informed of the danger of the King, a deputation of the Assembly, headed 
by Vcrgniaiid and Isnard, repaired to the palace. With didiculty they pene- 
trated through the crowds wliich filled its apartments, and found the King 
seated in the same place, unsliaken in courage, but almost exhausted byfatigiic. 
One of the national guard approached him to assure him of his devotion. 
“ Keel,” said he, placing his hand on his bosom, “ whether this is the beating 
of a heart agitated by fear?” Vergniaud, however, was not without disquietude 
from the menaces which he had heard in the remoter parts of the crowd. At 
length he succeeded in obtaining a hearing, and persuaded the people to 
depart. He was seconded by Petion, and the mob gradually withdrew. By 
eight o'clock in the evening they had all witlulrawn, and silence and astonish- 
ment reigned in the palace (I). 

During the terrors of this agitating day, the Queen and the Princesses 
displayed the most heroic presence of mind. .As they were retiring before the 
furious multitude, the Princess Elizabeth was mistaken for the Queen, and 
loaded with maledictions. She forbade her attendants to explain the mistake, 
happy to draw upon herself the perils and opprobrium of her august relative. 
Santerre shortly after approached, and assured her she had nothing to fear; 
that the people were come to warn, hut not to strike (2). He handed her a 
red cap, which she put on the head of the Dauphin. The Princess Royal, a 
few years older, was weeping at the side of the Queen; hut the infant, with 
the innocence of childhood, smiled at the scene by w hich he was surrounded.' 

rif*' A young oflicer, w ith his college companion, was a witness from 

nThXV the gardens of the Tuileries of this disgraceful scene. He expressed 
great regret at the cohduct of the populace, and the imbecility of the 
Ministry; but when the King appeared at the window with the cap of liberty 
on his head, he could no longer restrain his indignation. “The wretches!” 
he exclaimed; “they should cut down the first five hundred with grape- 
shot, and the remainder would soon take to flight.” He lived to pul his 
principles in practice on the same spot — his name will never be forgotten : it 
was .Napol^ox Boxapautf. (5). 

events of the 20th June excited the utmost indignation 

"hi. cvrni. throughout France. The violence of their proceedings, the viola- 
tion of their Assembly, of the royal residence, the illegality of a petition, 
.supported by a tumultuous and disorderly rabble, were made the object of 
warm reproaches to the popular parly. The Duke de La Rochefoucauit, who 
commanded at Rouen, olfered the King an asylum in the midst of his army; 
La Fayette urged him to proceed to (iompieguc, and llirow himself into the 
arms of the constitutional forces; the national guard ofleri d to form a corps 
to defend his person; hut Louis declined all these offers. He hoped for 
deliverance from the allied powers, and was unwilling to compromise himself 
by openly Joining the constitutional parly. The Girondists never recovered 
the failure of this insurrection. They lost the support of the one jiarty by 
having attempted, of the other by having failed in it (t). 

A petition, signed by twenty thousand respectable persons in Paris, was 
soon after presented to the Assembly, praying them to puni.sh the authors of 
the late disorders; hut such was the terror of lliat body, that they were in- 
capable of taking any decisive steps. The conduct of the King excited general 
admiration : Tlie remarkable coolness in danger w hich he had evinced ex- 
torted the applause even of his enemies, and the unhappy irresolution Of his 



(0 Mis- I. 17«. Uc. i. Ut. Th. il. Hi, |«. 
.Mi^. i. 178. Isic. i. 714. Th. ii. HO, Hi. 



(3) Bour. i. 7S> 

( 4 ) Uc. r. 244w Mif.i. t7«t Tb. it. 
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earlier years was forgotten in the intrepidity of his present demeanour. Had 
he possessed vigour enough to avail himself of the powerful reaction in his 
favour, which these events excited, he might still have arrested the Uevolu- 
tion; but his was the passive courage which could endure, not the active 
spirit fitted to prevent danger (I). > 

u, Kayclte made a last efl'ort to raise from tlie dust the constitu- 

tional throne : Having |)rovided for the command of the army, and 
obtained addresses from the soldiers against the recent excesses, he 
set out for Paris, and presented himself, on the 28lh June, unexpectedly at 
the l>ar of the Assembly. He demanded, in the name of his troops and of 
himself, that the authors of the revolt should be punished; that vigorous 
measures should be taken to destroy the Jacobin sect. His speech was loudly 
applauded by the Uoyalisis, and excited the utmost dismay in the revolu- 
tionary parly. They dreaded the promptitude and vigour of Iheir adversary 
in the Champ-do-Mars. A feeble majority was obtained by the constitutional 
party in the Assembly, upon a motion to enquire into and punish the authors 
of the late disorders. Encouraged hy this success, slight as it was, the general 
next presented himself to the court. He was coolly received by the King, and 
with difficulty succeeded in obtaining a review of the national guard. The 
leaders of the Uoyalisis anxiously enquired at the palace what course they ' 
should adopt in this emergency, lloth the King and the Queen answered, 
that they could place no conlidence in La Fayette (2). He next applied, with 
a few supporters, who were resolved to uphold the crown in spite of itself, 
to the national guard; but the induence of the general with that body was 
gone. He was received in silence by all the battalions who had so recently 
worshipped his footsteps, and retired to his hotel despairing of the constitu- 
tional cause. Determined, however, not to abandon his enterprise without a 
struggle, he appointed a rendezvous in the evening at his own house, of the 
most zealous of the troops, from whence his design was to march against the 
Jacobin Club, and close its sittings, llartlly thirty men appeared, and irreso- 
lution and uncertainty was painted in every countenance. In despair at the 
apathy of the public mind. La Fayette, after remaining a few days in 1‘aris, 
set olT alone, and returned to the army, after having incurred the disgrace, 
with one party, of endeavouring to control the Uevolution; with the other, of 
having failed in the attempt. He was burnt in cfligy by the Jacobins in the 
Palais-Hoyal, so recently the scene of his civic triumphs (3). 

This was the last struggle of the Constitutionalists; thenceforward they 
never were heard of in the Revolution, except when their adherents were 
conducted to the scaObld. Their failure was the more remarkable, because 
not a year before they had acquired an absolute ascendant in Paris, and 
defeated an insurrection of the populace in a period of the highest public 
excitement. In such convulsions, more perhaps than in any other situation 
of life, it may truly be said, tliat there is a tide in the afiairs of men. The 
moment of .success, if not seized, is lost forever; new passions succeed ; new 
interests are awakened ; and the leader of a nation at one period often finds 
himself, within a few months, as powerless as the humblest individual (T). 
ili«.on™i' Girondists and Republicans, emboldened by tho failure of La 
•ini «i'ov»r. Fayette's attempt, now openly aimed at the dethronement of the 
ti'iJX* "" King. Vergniaud, in a powerful discourse, portrayed the dangers 
which threatened the country. He quoted the article of the constitution, which 

(0 Dnmonl, 353. Jom. ii. 53. Th. ii. H8, 149. (3) I.ac. 249. 250. Mig. i. 179, 180- Th. 151. 

i2) Mtuliime Camnnii, ti. Tb. ii< 154* I55« 155* 

(i) Mig. i. 180. 
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declared, “ that if the King put himself at the head of an armed force against 
the nation, or did not oppose a similar enterprise attempted in his name, he 
should be held to have aMirated the throne.” — “Oh, King!” he continued, 
“who doubtless thought with the tyrant Lysandcr, that truth is not more 
imperishable than falsehood, and that we amuse the people with oaths as we 
amuse children with toys; who feigned only to regard the laws in order to 
preserve an authority, which might enable you to brave them ; do you sup- 
pose that we are any longer to be deceived by yonr hypocritical protesta- 
tions? Was it to defend us that you opposed to the enemy’s soldiers, forces 
whose inferiority rendered their defeat inevitable? Was it to defend us that 
you sulTered a general to escape who had violated the constitution? Did the 
law give you the choice of your ministers for our happiness or our misery? 
of your generals for our glory or our shame? the right of sanctioning the 
law's, the civil list, and so many prerogatives, to destroy the constitution of 
the empire? No! One whom the generosity of the French could not alTect, 
whom the love of despotism alone could influence, has obviously no regard 
for the constitution w hich he has so basely violated, for the people whom he 
has wantonly betrayed.” — “The danger which threatens us,” said Brissot, 
“ is the most extraordinary which has yet appeared in the world. Our country 
is in peril, not because it wants defenders, not because its soldiers are desti- 
tute of courage, not because its frontiers arc unfortifled, its resources defec- 
tive; but because a hidden cause paralyses all its powers. Who is it that does 
so? A single man. He whom the constitution has declared its chief, and 
treachery has made its enemy. You are told to fear the King of Bohemia and 
Hungary : I tell you that the real strength of the kings is at theTuilcries, anjl 
that it is there yon must strike to subdue them. You are told to strike the 
refractory priests wherever they are found in the kingdom : I tell you to 
strike at the court, and you will annihilate the whole priesthood at a single 
blow. You are told to strike the factious, the intriguers ; I tell you, aim your 
blow at the royal cabinet, and there you will extinguish intrigue in the 
centre of its ramifications. This is the secret of our position; there is the 
source of our evils; there is the point where a remedy is to be applied (I).” 

coi.nfr. While tlic minds of men were wound up to the highest pitch by 

tl«>rlarrd io , . _ , , * . t * • t i 

Aiiigrr these inflammatory harangues, the committees, to whom it had 
been remitted to report on the state of the country, published the so- 
lemn declaration, — “Citizens, the country is in danger!” Minute guns an- 
nounced to the inhahitaiils of the cafiital the solemn appeal, which called on 
every one to lay down his life on behalf of the state. The enthusiasm of the 
moment was such, that fifteen thousand volunteers enrolled themselves in 
itinr a. Paris in a single day. Ininicdiately all the civil authorities declared 
their sittings permanent; all the citizens, not already in the national guard, 
were put in requisition; pikes distributed to all those not possessed of fire- 
locks; battalions of volunteers formed in the public .squares; and standards 
displayed in conspicuous situations, with the words, “ Citizens, the country 
is in danger! ” These measures, which the tlireatoning aspect of public affairs 
rendered indLspen.sable, excited the revolutionary ardour to the utmost de- 
gree. An universal frenzy seized the public mind. So far did this patriotic 
vehemence carry them, that many departments openly defied the authority 
of government, and, without any orders, sent their contingents to form the 
camp of twenty thousand men near Paris. This was the commencement of 
the revolt which overturned the throne (:2). 

( 1 ) Mig. i. ISJ. (2) Mig. I. Its. Tb. ii, 1S9, It3. 18t. 
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Frir of Hih The approach of a crisis became evident on the 1-illi July, when a 
ftie was held in coninicnioration of the taking of the Bastille. Pii- 
tion was the object of the public idolatry. He had been suspended from his 
oflicc of mayor by the Department of Paris, in consequence of his supineness 
during the tumult on the 20th June, but the decree was reversed hy the Na- 
tional Assembly, llis name was inscribed on a thousand banners; on all sides 
the cry was heard “Petion, or death!” The King went in proces4on from 
the palace to the altar in the Champ-de-Mars; but how difTercnt was his re- 
ception from that which he had experienced two years before on the same 
occasion! Pensive and melancholy, he inarched with the Uuecn and the Dau- 
phin through a single file of soldiers, who could with dinicully keep back the 
intrusion, and were wholly unable to prevent the maledictions, of the mob. 
Innumerable voices reproached him with his perlidious flight; the intrepid 
aspect of the Swiss Guard alone protected him from actual violence (Ij. He 
returned to the palace in the deepest dejection, and was not again seen in 
public till he ascended the scaffold. 

The declaration by the Assembly that the country was in danger, procured 
a prodigious accession of power to the revolutionary party. On the ffth July, 
wlien the fete of the confederation was held, the persons who had arrived in 
the capital, from the provinces, did not exceed two thousand, but their num- 
bers daily and rapidly increased. The solemn announcement put all France 
in motion. Multitudes of ardent young men hourly arrived from the pro- 
vinces, all filled with the most vehement revolutionary excitation, who added 
to the already appalling fermentation of the capital. The Assembly, with 
culpable weakness, gave them the exclusive use of its galleries, where they 
soon acquired the entire command of its deliberations. They were all paid 
thirty sous a-day from the public treasury, and formed into a club, which 
soon surpassed in democratic violence the far-famed meetings of the Jacobins. 
The determination to overturn the throne was openly announced by these 
ferocious bands; and some of the French guards were incorporated by the 
Assembly with their ranks, from whose discipline and expericnc.c they soon 
acquired the elements of military organization (2). 

Meanwhile measures were openly taken, which were best calculated to 
ensure the success of the revolt. The attacks on La Fayette were multiplied ; 
he was denounced at the clubs, and In'canie the object of popular execration. 
The war party was every where predominant. The whole jealousy of the As- 
sembly was directed against the court, from whom, aided by the allies, they 
expected a speedy punishment for their innumerable acts of treason. By their 
orders, such battalions of the national guard as were suspected of a leaning 
towards the court, especially thegrenadiers of the quarter of St .-Thomas, were 
jealously watched ; the cliih of the Fciiillants was closed ; the grenadiers, and 
chasseurs of the national guard, w ho constituted the strength of the burgher 
force, were disbanded, and the troops of the line and Swiss guard removed to 
a distance from Baris (5). 

The chiefs of the revolt met at Charenton, but none could be brought to 
accept the perilous duties of leading the attack. Ilobespierre spoke with 
alarm of tiie dangers which attended it; Danton, Collot-d’llcrbois, Billaud- 
Varenne.s, and the other leaders of the popular parly, professed themselves 
willing to second, but not fitted to head the enter|irisc. At length Danton pre- 
sented Westermann ; a man of undaunted courage and savage character, who 

(1) »lig. i. Its. Uc. i. 234. nc Sum. li. Si. (3) M>{. i. 183. Ue i. 253. Tli. U. 183. 

(2) Tb. li. 1V2, 198. 
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subsequently sipializcd himself in the war of la Yendde, and ultimately 
perished on thesralTold (f). 

The court, amidst the general dissolution of their authority, had no hope 
but on the approach of the allied armies. The Queen was possessed of their 
proposed line of march; she knew when they were expected at Verdun, and 
the intervening towns, — the unhappy princess expected to be delivered in a 
month. All the measures of the court were taken to gain time for their ap- 
proach. In the mean w hile, the royal family laboured under such apprehen- 
sions of being poisoned, that they ate and drank nothing but what was se- 
cretly prepared by one of the ladies of the bedcliamber, and privately brought 
by Madame Campan, after the viands prepared by the cook had been placed 
on the table. (Ireat numbers of the Royalists, with faithful devotion, daily 
repaired to the Tiiilerics to oiler their lives to their Sovereign, amidst the 
perils which were evidently approaching; but, though their motives command 
respect, the diversity of their counsels added to the natural irresolution of 
his character. Some were for transporting him to Compir^gne, and thence, by 
the Forest of Ardennes, to the banks of the Rhine; others, amongst whom was 
La Fayette, l»esonght him to seek an asylum with the armies; while Malcs- 
herbes strongly counselled his abdication, as the only chance of safety. In the 
midst of such distracting counsels, and in the presence of such evident dan- 
gers, nothing was done. A secret flight was resolved on one day, and pro- 
mised every chance of success; but, after reflecting, on it for the night, the 
King determined to abandon that project, lest it should be deemed equivalent 
to a deelaralion of civil war. Royalist committees were formed, and every 
effort was made to arrest the progress of the insurrection, but all in vain : the 
court found itself supported by a few thousand resolute gentlemen, who were 
willing to lay down their lives in its defence, but could not, amidst revolu- 
tionary millions acquire the organization rc(|uisite to ensure its safety (2). 

conspiracy, which was originally fixed for the 4lh August, 
"if'oX'of mere than once, from the people not being deemed by the 

Bmn.widi. leaders in a sufficient stale of excitement to ensure the success of 
the enterprise. Rut this defect was soon removed, by the progress and inju- 
dicious conduct of the allied troops. The Duke of Rriinswick broke up from 
Cobleniz on the 2.1th of July, and advanced at the head of seventy thousand 
Prussians, and sixty-eight thousand .Austrians and Hessians, into the French 
territory, llis entry was preceded by a proclamation, in which he reproached 
“ those who had usurped the reins of government in France with having 
troubled the social order, and overturned the legitimate government; with 
having committed daily outrages on the King and Queen; with having, in an 
arbitrary manner, invaded the rights of the Rerman Princes in Alsace and 
Lorrain, and declared war unnecessarily against the King of Hungary and 
Rohemia. He proclaimed in consequence, “ that the Allied Sovereigns had 
taken up arms to slop the anarchy which prevailed in France, to check tho 
dangers which threatened the throne and the altar, to give liberty to the King, 
and restore him to the legitimate aiilhorily of which ho had lieen deprived, 
but without any intention whatever of individual aggrandisement; lliat the 
national guards would be held responsible for the maintenance of order till 
the arrival of the allied forces, and that those who dared to resist must expect 
all the rigour of military execution. Finally, he warned the National .Assem- 
bly, the municipality, and city of Paris, that if they did not forthwith liberate 

(2} Rcrl. de Moll. Tin. 284i Tb. ii« S09 
219. Camp. ii. 188, 390. 
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the King, and return to their allegiance, they should b« held personally res- 
ponsible, and answer with their heads for their disobedience; and that, if the 
palace were forced, or the slightest insult offered to the royal family, an ex- 
emplary and memorable piinishineiit should be inflicted, by the total des- 
truction of the city of Paris (1).” 

flad this manifesto been couched in more moderate language, and fol- 
lowed up by a rapid and energetic military movement, it might have had 
the desired eflecl ; the passion for power been supplanted in the excited 
miilliliidehy that of fear; the insurrection crushed like the subsequent ones 
of Spain and Poland, before it had acquired the consistency of military 
power, and the throne of l.ouis, for a time at least, re-established, but 
coming, as it did, in a moment of extreme public excitation ; and enforced, 
as it was, by the most feeble and ineflicienl military measures, it contributed 
in a signal manner to accelerate the march of the Kevolution, and was the 
immediate cause of the downfal of the throne. The leaders of the Jacobins 
had no longer any reason to complain of the want of enthusiasm in the 
people. An unanimous spirit of resistance burst forth in every part of 
France ; the military preparations were redoubled, the ardour of the multi- 
tude was raised to the highest pitch. The manifesto of the Allied Powers was 
regarded as unfolding the real designs of the court, and the emigrants. Hevolt 
against the throne appeared the only mode of maintaining their liberties; the 
people of Paris had no choice between victory and death. It is painful to 
think that the King so soon became the victim, in a great measure, of the 
apprehension excited by the language of the .\llics, which difl'ered so widely 
from what he had so wisely recommended. Even in the midst of his ap- 
prehensions, however, he never Inst his warm love to his people : “ How 
soon,” he often exclaimed, “would all these chagrins be forgotten, in the 
slightest return of their aflcction (2)1 ” 

The leaders of the different parties strove to convert this elfervcscence into 
the means of advancing their separate ambitious designs. The Girondists 
were desirous of having the King dethroned by a decree of the Assembly, 
hecanse, as they had acquired the majority in that body, that would have 
been equivalent to vesting supreme dominion in themselves; but this by no 
means answered the views of the popular demagogues, who were as jealous 
of the Assembly as of the crown, and aimed at overthrowing, at one blow, 
the legislature and the throne. Danton, Itobespicrre, Marat, Camille Des- 
moulins, Fabrc d’Eglantine, and their associates, were the leaders of the po- 
pular insurrection, which was intended not only to destroy the King, but 
establish the multitude. The seeds of division, therefore, between the Gi- 
rondists and the Jacobins, wer ' sown from the moment that they combined 
together to overturn the monarchy ; the lirst sought to establish the middling 
class and the Assembly on the ruins of the throne; the last to elevate the 
multitude by the destruction of both (3). 

Auf^itl 3. The arrival of the federal troops from Marseilles, in the beginning 
riralTfor of August, augmented the strength and conlidencc of the insur- 
iii« r^,ol^ pp„(^ Qn the .3d, the sections were extremely agitated, and that 
of Maiiconseil declared itself in a state of insurrection. The delhronenienl of 
the King was discussed with vehemence in all the popular clubs; and Potion, 
with a formidable deputation, appeared at the bar of the Assembly, and de- 
manded it in the name of the municipglity and the sections. Thai body re- 

1) Mlg. i. IS8. 

•i) Mif. i. 166. Tool, ii. MO. Th. ii. OJO. 
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miued the petition to a ooinmittee to report. On the 8th, a stormy discus- 
sion arose on the proposed arcusation of l.a Fayette; but the Constitutiona- 
lists tlirew it out by a majority of f06 to 22f, — so strongly eonfirmcd was the 
majority in tlic legislature, on the very eve of a convulsion destined to 
overthrow both them and the tlironc! The clubs and the populace were to 
the last degree irritated at the acquittal of their former idol ; all those who 
had voted with the majority were insulted as they left the hall; and the 
streets resounded with cries against the Assembly, which had acquitted “ the 
traitor l.a Fayette (I) ! ” 

On the 9th, the effervescence was extreme; the Constitutionalists com- 
plained of the insults to which they had l)cen exposed on leaving the Hall 
on the preceding day, and insisted that the Marseillais troops should be sent 
to the camp at .Soissons. While the discussion on the subject was going 
forward, it was announced to the Assembly that one of the sections had 
declared, that if tlie dethronement was not pronounced on that day, they 
would sound the toc.sin, and beat the generate, at midnight, and march 
against the palace. Forty-seven out of the forty-eight sections of Paris had 
approved of this resolution. The Legislature required the authorities of the 
departments, and of the city of Paris, to maintain the public tranquillity ; 
the first replied that they had every inclination, but did not possess the 
power to do so; Petion answered in name of the latter, that as the sections 
had resumed their powers, his functions were reduced to more persuasion. 
Tlie Assembly separated without having done any thing to ward off the 
coming blow (2). 

At length, at midnight, on the 9ih August, a cannon was fired, 

A..fiut. the tocsin .sounded, and the generate beat in every quarter of 
Paris; the insurgents immediately began to assemble in great strength at 
their difleront rallying points. The survivors of the bloody catastrophe which 
was about to commence, have portrayed in the strongest colours the horrors 
of that dreadful night, when the oldest monarchy in Europe began to fall. 
The incessant clang of the tocsin, the rolling of the drums, the rattling of 
artillery and ammunition-waggons along the streets, the cries of the insur- 
gents, the march of columns, rung in their ears for long after, and haunted 
their minds, even in moments of festivity and rejoicing (5). The Club of 
the Jacobins, that of the Cordeliers, and the section of Qiiinze-Yingls, in the 
Faubourg .St. -.Antoine, were the three centres of the insurrection. The most 
formidable forces were assembled at the Club of the Cordeliers; the Marseil- 
lais troops were there, and the vigour of Daxto.n gave energy to all their 
proceedings : “ It is time,” said he, “ to appeal to the laws and legislators ; 
the laws have made no provision for such oll'ences, the legislators are the 
accomplices of the criminals. .Mready they have acquitted l.a Fayette; to 
absolve Ifiat traitor is to deliver us to bim, to the enemies of France, to 
the sanguinary vengeance of the Allied Kings. This very night the perfidious 
l.ouis has chosen to deliver to carnage and conflagration the capital, which 
he is prepared to quit in the moment of its ruin. To arms! to arms ! no other 
chance of escape is left to us.” The insurgents, and especially the Marseil- 
lais, impatiently called for the signal to march ; and the cannon of ail the 
sections began to roll towards the centre of tbe city (4). 

The first step was to seize the Hotel-de-Ville, dismiss the municipality, 
and appoint a new magistracy, chosen from the most violent among t he people. 



(I) Tout, i.aat. Mi*. I. I»7. Th. ii. S37. 

(1) Tout. ii. aas. .Mig. i. les. Til. ii. 338, ass. 



(3) UeSUcI, ii. 81 . Tb. ii. 314, 243. 

(4) L*c. i. 304. 
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This was done almost without opposition, so completely were all the autho- 
rities paralysed by terror of the impending danger. Having gained this cen- 
tral point, their forces began to assemble in the iMacc dc Greve, cannon 
arrived from all (|uarters, and the long columns of spearmen were seen to 
dcbouche from the crowded quarters of the city. Paris was in the most dread- 
ful state of agitation; but, in the midst of the alarm, a great proportion of 
the national guard assembled, and repaired to the Tuileries, where a respect- 
able force was now collected (f). 

Hrriwir.- Awacc of tlieic danger, the court had for some days l)een making 

n*ri. ' * preparations to resist the thrcatenedattack. Their principal reliance 
was on the Swiss guard, whose loyalty, always conspicuous, had bi en wrought 
up to the highest pitch by the misfortunes and liberality of the royal family. 

The Assembly had ordered them to l>e removed from Paris, but the ministers, 
on various pretexts, had contrived to delay the execution of the order, 
though they had not ventured to bring to the defence of the palace the half 
of the corps, which lay at Courhevoie. The number of the guard actually in 
attendance was about 800. The most faithful of the national guard rapidly 
arrived, and tilled the court of the Tuileries; the grenadiers of the quarter 
of St. -Thomas had been at their post even before tlie signal of insurrection 
was given. Seven or eight hundred royalists, chielly of noble families, tilled 
the interior of the (ralacc, determined to share the dangers of their sovereign ; 
but their presence rather injured than promoted the preparations for defence. 

A motley group, w ithout any regular uniform, variously armed with pistols, 
sabres, and tirelocks, they were incapable of any useful organization; while 
their presence cooled the ardour of the national guard, by awakening their 
ill-extinguished jealousy of the aristocratical parly. The heavy dragoons, on 
horseback, with several pieces ofartillery, were stationed in the gardens and 
court, hut in that formidable arm they were deplorably inferior to the forces 
of the insurgents. The forces on the royal side were numerous, hut little 
reliance could l>e placed on a great proportion of them ; and the gendarmerie 
a cheval, a most important force in civil conflicts, soon gave a fatal example 
of disan'eclioii, by deserting in a body to the enemy (2). This powerful corps 
was chiefly composed of the former French guards, who had thus the infamy, 
twice in the same convulsions, of betraying at once their sovereign and 
their oaths. 

At the first alarm the Assembly met, and Vergniaud took the chair. Their 
disposition to aid the throne was undoubted; but the insurrection of the 
people had dejirived them of all their means of giving it eflcclual support. 
Their lirst measure had the most disastrous consequences. Pclhioii, Mayor of 
Paris, was at the palace, where he was giving an account of the slate of the 
capital; they sent for him to the bar of the Assembly, and ordered him to 
repair to his post at the ll6lel-de-Ville. He was no sooner arrived there, than 
he suffered himself to be made prisoner by the insurgent force which had 
overturned the municipality; and without acquainting him with the change 
which had taken place, ordered Mandat, the commander of the national 
guards, to repair to the Place de Greve. In obedience to the civil authority, . < 
•Mandat went there; he was immediately seized at the H6tel-de-Ville, and 
accused of having ordered his troops to fire upon the people. Perceiving from 
the new faces around him that the magistracy was changed, he turned |>ale; 
he was instantly sent under a guard to the Abbey, but murdered by the 
populace on the very steps of the municipal palace (3). The new munici- 

(I) Lac. i. 2t4, MS. Tout. ii. 339. Mic. i. 189. (3) Mig. i. 190. 

;3) Uc. i. 385, 388. Th. ii. 343. Mig. i. 189. 
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pality forthwith itarc (he command of the national guard to Santcire, the 
leader of (he insurgents ( 1 ). 

The death of Mandat was an irreparable loss to (he royal cause, as his ill' 
Alienee was indispensable to persuade the national guard to light, already 
much shaken hy the appearance of so many royalists among the defenders of 
the king. At live in the morning, the King visited the interior parts of the 
palace, accompanied by the Queen, the Uauphin, and Madame Klizabclh. 
The troops in the inside were animated will) the best spirit, and the hopes 
of the royal family began to revive; but tjiey were cruelly undeceived on 
descending (he staircase, and passing in review the forces in the Place Car- 
rousel and (he Garden. Some battalions, particularly those of (he Filles 
Saint-Thomas and the Petits-Peres, received them with enthusiasm, but, in 
general, they were silent and the battalion of la Croix-Rouge, raised the cry of 
“ Vive la Nation!” Two regiments of pikemen, in dcliliug before the King, 
openly shouted “ Vive la Nation ! vive Potion ! A has le Veto, k has Ic 
Traitre!” Overcome by these ominous symptoms, the King returned, pale 
and depres-sed, to the iialace. The Queen displayed the ancient spirit of her 
race. “ Every thing which you hold most dear,” said she, to the grenadiers 
of the national guard, “ your homes, your wives, your children, depends on 
our existence. To-day, our cause is (hat of the people.” These words, spoken 
with dignity, roused the enthusiasm of the troops to the highest degree; but 
they could only promise to sacrilice their lives in her defence; nothing an- 
nounced (be enthusiasm of victory. Though the air of the King was serene, 
despair was fixed in his heart. He had no apprehensions for himself, and had 
refused to put on the shirt of mail which the Queen had formed to avert the 
stroke of an assassin. “No," rcjilied he, “in the day of battle the King should 
be clothed as the meanest of his followers.” But he could not be prevailed 
upon to seize the decisive moment. Nothing is more certain, than that, if he 
had charged at the head of bis followers, be would have dispersed the insur- 
rection, and possibly, even at the eleventh hour, restored the throne (2). 

While irresolution and despondency prevailed at the Tuilerics, the energy 
of the insurgents was hourly increasing. Early in the morning they had 
forced (he arsenal, and distributed arms among the multitude. A column of 
the Faubourg St.-Antoine, composed of fifteen thousand men, and that of the 
Faubourg St.-Marccau, five thousand strong, had marched towards (bo pa- 
lace at six in the morning, and were every moment increasing on the road. 
A troop, placed by order of the directory of the department, on the Pont- 
Neuf, had been forced, and (lie communication between the opposite banks 
of the river was open. Soon after, the advanced guard of the insurrection, 
composed of the troops from Marseille and Britanny, had debouched by the rue 
St.-llonord, and occupied (he Place du Carrousel, with their cannon directed 
against (he palace. Utrdcrer, in this emergency, petitioned (he Assembly for 
authority to treat with the insurgents, but they paid no regard to his appli- 
cation. He next applied to the national guard, and read to them the articles 
of the constitution, which enjoined (hem in case of attack, to repel force by 
force; hut a slender proportion of (hem only seemed disposed to support the 
throne, and the cannoneers, instead of an answer, unloaded their pieces. Find- 
ing the popular cause every where triumphant, he returned in dismay to the 
palace (5). 



. Th. 
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The King was there silting in coiinril with the Queen and his 

r j»c., .nd .Ministers. Koederer iiiimediatelv announced tlial the danger was 

Ins the II. * I 1 II 

A»nnt>i]r. e\trcnie ; tlial the insurgents would agree to no terms; that tlie 
national guard rouid not he relied on; and that the destruction of the royal 
family was inevitable if they did not take refuge in the bosom of the assembly. 
“ I would rather,” said the Queen, “ l>e nailed to the walls of the palace than 
leave it I” and immediately addressing the King, and presenting to him a pis- 
tol, exclaimed, “ Now, Sire, this is the moment to show yourself. ” The King 
remained silent; he had the resignation of a martyr, but nut the spirit of a 
hero. “ Are you prepared, Madame,” said Kocdcrer, “ to take upon yourself 
the responsibility of the death of the King, of yourself, of your children, and of 
all who are here to defend you ?” These words decided Louis ; he rose up, and 
addressing himself to those around him, said, ^M'.enllemen, nothing rcinains to 
be done here.” Accompanied by the Queen, the Dauphin, and the royal fa- 
mily, he descended the stair and crossed the garden protected by the Swiss 
guards, and the battalions of the Lilies St. -Thomas and the Dctils-Peres. 
These faithful troops had tlib utmost difliculty in getting them into the Assem- 
bly in the adjoining street, amidst the menaces and execrations of the multi- 
tude (1). 

“ Gentlemen,” said the King, on entering the Assembly, “ I am come here 
to save the nation from the commission of a great crime; I shall always 
consider myself, with my family, safe in your hands.” — “ Sire,” replied the 
President Vergniaud, “ you may rely on the firmness of the National Assem- 
bly ; its members have sworn to die in defence of the rights of the people, and 
of the constituted authorities; it will remain firm at its post; we will die ra- 
ther than abandon it.” In truth, the Girondists, having gained from the 
insurrection their real object of bumbling the King, were now sincere in 
their wish to repress the multitude — a vain attempt, which only showed 
their unfitness to guide during the stormy days of a revolution (2). 

D..p.rai. Meanwhile the new municipality, organized by Dantoii and Ro- 
K«Vc.^“ bespierre, was directing all the movements of the insurrection. A 
formidable force occupied the side of the Place Carrousel next the 
Louvre, and numerous pieces of artillery were pointed against the palace, 
whose defenders were severely weakened by the detachment of the Swiss 
guard and the royalist battalions who had accompanied the King. The gen- 
darmerie, posted in front of the palace, had shamefully quitted their post, 
crying “ Vive la Nation !” the national guard was so divided as to be incapable 
of action ; the cannoneers had openly joined the enemy; but, with heroic 
firmness, the Swiss guard remained unshaken in resolution amidst the de- 
fection of all around them. The assailants having endeavoured to penetrate 
into the interior of the palace, a struggle commenced, and the Swiss troops, 
firing from the w indows, speedily drove hack the foremost of their enemies ; 
immediately after, descending the staircase, and ranging themselves in battle 
array in the court of the Carrousel, by a heavy and sustained fire, they com- 
pleted their defeat. The insurgents, late so audacious, fled in confusion as far 
as the Pont-Neuf, and many never stopped till they had reached their homes 
in the faubourgs. Three hundred horse, in that critical moment, might have 
saved the monarchy. But the heroic defenders of the palace, few in numlier, 
and destitute of cavalry, did not venture to follow up their victory; the po- 
pulace gradually regained their courage when they perceived they were not 
pursued, and a new attack, directed by Weslermann, was prepared, under 

(I) Mil. i. 182. t»c. i. 26T. 268. Tb. ii. 2S4, (2) Mig. i. 183. lie, i. 259. Tti. u. 217. 
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rover of a numerous artillery. The Marseillais and Breton troops returned in 
greater force; the Swiss were mown down with grape-shot, and their un- 
daunted ranks fell in the place where they stood (1), unconquered even in 
death. In its last extremity, it was neither in its titled nobility, nor its native 
armies, that the French throne found fidelity, hut in the freeborn moun- 
taineers of Lucerne, unstained by the vices of a corrupted age, and Arm in the 
simplicity of rural life. 

siursarrf of H W3S no longcr a battle, but a massacre : the enraged multitude 

tbf swt». into the palace, and put to death every one found w ithin it; 

the fugitives, pursued into the gardens of iheTuileriesby thepikemen from 
the faubourgs, were unmercifully put to death' under the trees, amidst the 
fountains, and at the feet of the statues. Some miserable wretches climbed 
up the marble monuments which adorn that splendid spot; the insurgents 
abstained from firing, lest they should injure the statuary, but pricked them 
with their Iwyonets, till they came dow n, and then murdered them at their 
feet; an instance of taste for art, mingled with revolutionary cruelty, perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of the world (2). During the whole evening and 
night, the few survivors of the Swiss guard were sought out with unpitying 
ferocity by the (lopulace, and wherever they were found, immediately mas- 
sacred; hardly any escaped, and those that did so, owed their lives almost 
uniformly to the fidelity of female attachment (5). 

While these terrible scenes were going forward, the Assembly was in the 
most violent agitation. At the first discharge of musketry, the King declared 
that he had forbid the troops to lire, and signed an order to the Swiss guards 
to stop the combat, but the oflicer who bore it was massacred on the road. 
As the firing grew louder the consternation increased, and many deputies rose 
to escape; but others exclaimed, “ No! this is our post.” The people in the 
galleries drowned the speakers by their cries (T), and soon the loud shouts, 
“ Victoire, victoire, les Suisses sout vaincus!” announced that the fate of the 
monarchy was decided. 

The 40th August was the last occasion on which the means of saving 
France were placed in the hands of the King; but there can he little doubt 
that, had he possessed a firmer character, he might have accomplished the 
task. The great bulk of the nation was disgusted with the excesses of the 
Jacobins, and the outrage of the 20th June had excited an universal feeling 
of horror. If he had acted with vigour on that trying occasion, repelled 
force by force, and seized the first moments of victory to proclaim as enemies 
the Jacobins and Girondists who had a hundred times violated the consti- 
tution, dissolved the Assembly, closed the clubs, and arrested the leaders of 
the revolt, that day would have re-established the royal authority. But that 
conscientious prince never imagined that the salvation of his kingdom was 
indissolubly connected with his private safety; and he preferred exposing 
himself to certain destruction, to the risk of shedding blood in the attempt 
to avert it (5). 

kinc 6,. In the first tumnit of alarm, the Assembly published a procla- 

iiiroord. mation, recommending moderation in the use of victory. .A depu- 
tation from the municipality shortly after appeared at the bar, demanding 
that their powers should be confirmed, and insisting for the dethronement of 
the King, and the immediate convocation of a National Convention. Other 

(1) Mig. i. 194. Uc.i. art. 37t. Tool. ii. 352, (4) Toul. ii. 254. Uc. 1. 272. Mig- i. 195. Th. 

253. Th. ii. 200. 261. ii. 263. 

(2) ScoU’s ParU BeTisited, 291. (5) Unmoat, 438. 

(3) Uc.i. 273,273. Toal.ii. 253. 
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dcpiitaiioTis Speedily followed, pressing llie same demamls, and 
enforcing Ihcin wirii llie language of roiK|iierors. Yielding to ne- 
cessity, tlic Assembly, on the motion of Vergniand, passed a decree, sus- 
pending the King, dismissing the ministers, and directing the immediate 
formation of a National Convention (1). 
nriiOTum. It is not at the commencement of revolutionary <listurbances tliat 
of tlir mo* the danger to social hajipiness is to be a|)prehcndcd; but after the 
burst of popular fury is over, and when the successful party begin 
to suffer from the passions to which they owed their elevation. The fOth 
August did not come till three years after the lilh July. The reason is 
evident ; In the first tumult of passion, and in the exultation of successful 
resistance, the people are in good-hnmour both with themselves and their 
leaders, and the new government is installed in its duties amidst the applause 
and hopes of their fellow-citizens, liut, after this ebullition of triumphant 
feeling is over, come the sad and inevitable consequences of |)ublic con- 
vulsions, — disappointed hopes, exaggerated expectations, industry without 
employment, capital without investment. The public sull'ering which imme- 
diately follows the triumjih of the populace, is invariably greater than that 
which stimulated their resistance. The ablest Republican writers confess, 
that one-half of the mi.sery which desolated France during the Revolution 
would have overwhelmed the monarchy (2). This snifering is inevitable; it 
is the necessary consequences of shaken credit, invaded property, and un- 
controlled licentiousness; but coming, as it does, in the train of splendid 
hopes and excited imaginations, it occasions a discontent and acrimony in 
the lower orders, which can hardly fail of producing fresh convulsions. The 
people arc never so ripe for a second revolution, as shortly after they have 
successfully achieved a first. 

It is the middling ranks who organize the lirst resistance to government, 
because it is theirinfluence only which can withstand the shock of established 
power. They accordingly are at the head of the lirst revolutionary move- 
ment. Rut the passjons which have been awakened, the hopes that have 
been excited, the disorder which has been produced in their struggle, lay 
the foundation of a new and more terrible convulsion against the rule which 
they have established. Every species of authority appears odious to men who 
have tasted of the license and excitation of a revolution; the new govern- 
ment speedily becomes as unpopular as the one which has been overthrown; 
the ambition of the lower orders aims at establishing themselves in the situa- 
tion in which a successful ell'ort has placed the middling. A more terrible 
struggle awaits them than that which they have just concluded with arbitrary 
power; a struggle with superior numbers, stronger passions, more unbridled 
ambition; with those whom moneyed fear has deprived of employment, re- 
volutionary innovation filled with hope, inexorable necessity impelled to 
exertion. In this contest, the chances are against the duration of the new 
institutions, unless the supporters can immediately command the aid of a 
numerous and disciplined body of men, proof alike to the intimidation of 
popular violence and the seduction of popular ambition. 

Three great powers were brought into collision in the French Revolution; 
the People, the Aristocracy, the .Allied Sovereigns. Each committed capital 
errors, productive of the most ruinous consequences; to their combined in- 
fluence the unexampled horrors which followed are in a great measure to be 
ascribed. 



(I) Mij. i. tSi. Tout. ii. 258. Tli. i. 283, 281. (i) Mlg- i. 1*1- 
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p.rr<.«of The first capital error of the People consisted in the confiscation 
the property of tKe church. Tliis flagrant act of injustice pro- 
Frmncr. duccd conscqucuces Ihe most disastrous, both upon the progress 
of the Revolution and the direction of the public mind, by alienating the 
aflections, and inflaming the resentment of a numerous and powerful body, 
it produced divisions in the popular party, and superadded to the miseries 
of civil the rancour of religious ^strife. By arraying the cause of freedom 
against that of religion, it separated the two mighty powers which move 
mankind, and whose combined strength had in former ages established Ihe 
fabric of civil liberty on the firm basis of private virtue. By exciting Ihe force 
of public resentment against the church, it created a fatal schism between 
public activity and private virtue ; Mpped the foundations of domestic 
happiness, by introducing infidelity and doubt into private life, and over- 
whelmed the land with a flood of licentiousness, by removing the counter- 
poise created by religion to the force of the ptissions. Ages must elapse, and 
possibly a new revolution be undergone, before the license given to the 
passions can be checked, or the general dissolution of manners prevented (1). 
These consequences were as unnecessary as they arc deplorable. There was 
no necessity for the spoliation, because, if Ihe exigencies of the exchequer 
required an immediate supply, it should have been raised by a general con- 
tribution of all the classes of Ihe state, not made good by the destruction of 
one of them. There was no moderation in the mode in which it was accom- 
plished ; because, even supposing the measure unavoidable, it should have 
been carried into eflect without injuring the rights of Ihe present incum- 
bents (2). It ill became a people, insurgent against the oppression of their 
government, to commence their reign by an act of injustice greater than any 
of which they complained. 

The next great fault of the Revolutionists consisted in Ihe confiscation of 
the properly of Ihe noblesse, in pursuance of Ihe cruel and unjust decrees of 
the Assembly, declaring their estates forfeited if they did not return to France 
liefore a certain day. Nothing could exceed the iniquity of this measure, be- 
cause the mere fact of leaving the country was neither a moral nora political 
oflence; and even if it had, to confiscate their estates because they declined 
to return and place their necks under Ihe guillotine, was a measure of seve- 
rity greater than any of w hich the popular party complained, and w hich never 
disgraced the worst periods of feudal bondage. As this measure was thus to 
the last degree unjust, so it has produced cfi'ccis from which France never can 
recover, and w hich, it is mtich to be feared, have rendered hopeless in that 
country the establishment of the regulated freedom of modem Europe. Ge- 
neral liberty in all classes, it is now abundantly proved by experience, can 
be maintained only by Ihe combined and counteracting influence of an aristo- 
cracy supporting, and a jtopular parly restraining, the efl'orls of Iheexecutive. 
To siippose that it can exist in a country such as France became, after the 
destruction of Ihe aristocracy, that is, when the great bulk of the landed pro- 
perty was divided among Ihe peasantry, and no intermediate class existed, 
except in towns, between the throne and the cultivator, is out of Ihe ques- 
tion. In such circumstances there is no alternative but American equality or 
Asiatic despotism : it is not dilficult to perceive in which an old slate, far 
advanced in the career of opulence, and surrounded by ambitious military 
monarchies, must finally terminate. 

(l) Every third cliild in Pari« a batlard, and a (3) Madame de Sttelf Rdy. Fran(< ii* 94> 

Urge proportion of tbr poor die in hoepitaU.^ 

Durta* torcf wmmmtalf, i. 
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The event has abundantly proved the justice of these views. Previous to 
the Revolution, the provinces mainlained a long and honourable struggle with 
the crown for the national liberties, and foremost in this contest were to be 
seen the most illustrious of the aristocracy of France. The parliaments, both 
of Paris and the provinces, derived their chief lustre from the consideration, 
character, and importance of their members, and it was by their influence 
and exampie that the whole nation was stimulated to the resistance which 
ultimately led to the Revolution. Hut since the destruction of the aristocracy, 
nothing of the kind has occurred. France has invariably submitted without 
a struggle to the ruling power in the capital, and whoever obtained the ascen- 
dency in its councils, w hether by the passions of the populace or the bayonets 
of the army, has ruled with despotic authority over the remainder of the 
kingdom. The bones and sinews of freedom were broken when the aristo- 
cracy was destroyed : Louis XV and his ill-fated successor found it impossible 
to control the independent spirit of the provincial parliaments, but Napoleon 
had no more obsequious instruments of his will than in the Conservative 
Senate. The passions of the multitude, strong and often irresistible in mo- 
ments of eflerve.scence, cannot be relied on as permanent supporters of the 
cause of freedom; it is an hereditary aristocracy, supported when neces- 
sary by their aid, which alone can be depended upon in such a contest, be- 
cause they only possess lasting interests which arc liable to beafleeted by the 
cflbrls of tyranny, and are influenced by motives not likely to disappear with 
the fleeting changes of popular opinion. Had the English Puritans destroyed 
the landed proprietors in 1042, a hundred and forty years of liberty and 
glory would never have followed the Revolution of 1088. It was not Napoleon 
who destroyed the elements of freedom in France ; he found them extin- 
guished to his hand — he only needed to seize the reins so strongly bitted on 
the nation by his revolutionary predecessors. There never was such a pioneer 
for tyranny as the National Assembly. ' 

Eirr.r, of The fault of the aristocracy consisted in leaving their country in 
tbonobin. |)criod of its greatest agitation, and their sovereign .in his ex- 
tremest peril, to invoke the hazardous aid of foreign powers. Such a pro- 
ceeding is always both criminal and dangerous; criminal, becau.se it is a base 
desertion of the first social duties; dangerous, because success with such 
assistance produces perils as great as defeat. Ry striving to raise a cru«ade 
against French liberty, they pul themselves in the predicament of having as 
much to fear from victory as defeat; the first endangered the national inde- 
pendence, the last threatened the power and po.ssessions of their order. The 
French nobility never recovered the disgrace of having deserted to the ranks 
of the enemy, and appeared foremost in the battalions of those who, it was 
thought, came to subdue their country. The Jacobins have to thank their ad- 
versaries for having put into their hands the most powerful of all the engines 
by which they worked on the public mind; that of representing the aristo- 
crats as the enemies of France, and the cause of democracy as the same as 
that of national independence. When we consider the powerful cfl'ects which 
a small body of disciplined men produced on the Cbamp-dc-.Mars under La 
F'avette, and on the Place du Carrousel on the 10th August, it is painful to 
reflect on the stand which might have been made against popular violence, 
by a small portion of that vast army of emigrants, w ho first occasioned the 
Revolution by their insolence, and then betrayed their sovereign by their 
desertion. 

Error! of The crror of the allied Sovereigns, and it was one fraught with 
the most disastrous consequences, consisted in attackiug Franco at 
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the period of its highest excitation, and thereby converting revolutionary 
frenzy into patriotic resistance, vsithout following it up w.th such vigour^ 
to crush the*^spirit which was thus awakened. 1- ranee was beginning to 
divided by the progress of the Uevolution, when foreign invasion united K 
The cruel ^justice of the Constituent Assembly to the priests had jnusnd ‘he 
terrible war in la Vendee, when the dread of foreign invasion for a time 
united the most discordant interests. The catastrophe of the 10th August w as 
in some degree owing to the imprudent advance and ruinous retreat of the 
PrussTan amy •, the friends of order at Paris were ..aralysed by the danger of 
the national iLepcndence; the supporters of the throne, ashamed of a 
which seemed leagued with the public enemies. Mr. Burke had prophesied 
that France would be divided into a niiniber of federal republics; this perhaps 
would have happened, but for the foreign invasion which soon after took 
nlace The unitv of the republic, the triumphs of the consulate the conquests 
of the empire, were accelerated by the ill-supported attacks of the Allies 
France, like every other revolutionary power, indeed would ultimately 
have been driven into a system of foreign aggression, in order to liiid <?uip'u>' 
menl for the energy which the public convulsions had developed, and food 
for the misery which they had created; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
from this source ever could have arisen the same union of feeling and oj^tary 
nower which sprung up after the defeated invasion of the Allies in 1 /92. In 
combating a revolution, one of two things must be done; either it must be 
left to waste itself by its own divisions, which, if practicable, is the w^iser 
course, or attacked with such vigour and such a force, as may speedily lead 

It is a total mistake to suppose, that the Revolution in France was unavoid- 
able or that the transition cannot be made from a stale of despotism to one 
of comparative freedom, without going through so terrible a coiivu smn. It 
would he iust as rational to suppose, that a river cannot descend from a 
hiaher to a lower level without being precipitated down a cataract, instead 
of flowing in a gentle descent. Changes as great as resulted in !• ranee from 
the Revolution, have been gradually induced in many other coiiiilries with- 
out producing such a catastrophe. The guilt of some of the parties during its 
nroCTess, the weakness of others, are alone chargeable with its horrors. Us 
nroeress like that of guilt in the individual, did not become linally lixed to 
evil till ’irreparable injustice had been committed, and many opportunities 
of a’niemlment thrown away. And if there is any one cause more than aii- 
olher to which these disasters may justly be ascribed, i is the to al want of 
religious feeling or control, in many of the ablest, and almost all llie most 
influential, of its supporters. It was the absence of this check on the base and 
sellish feelings of our nature which precipitated the revolutionary party in 
the outset of their career into those cruel and unjust measures against the 
nobles and clergv, which excited the cupidity of all the middling orders m 
the state, by promising them the spoils of their superiors, and laid the foun- 
' dations of a iLting and interminable feud between the higher and the lower 
ranks bv founding llie inleresis of the latter upon the deslruclion of the 
former. The dreams of philanthropy, the dictates of enthusiasm, eve., the 
f ■clings of virtue, were found to be but a frail safeguard to public men in the 
calamitmis scenes to which the progress of change speedily brought them. 
Ill this respect the Knglish Revolution allords a memorable contrast to that 
of France- and hi its comparatively bloodless career, and the abstinence of 
the victorious party from any of those unjust measures of contiscatioii which 
have proved so destructive in the neighbouring kingdom, may be traced the 
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salutary operation of that powerful restraint upon the base and selfish prin- 
ciples of our nature, which arises from the operation, even in its most extra- 
vagant form, of religious feeling. Mr. Hume has said, that fanaticism was the ^ 
disgrace of the Great Rebellion, and that we shall look in vain among the 
popular leaders of F.ngland at that period for the generous sentiments which 
animated the patriots of antiquity; but, without disputing the absurdity of 
many' of their tenets, and the ridiculous nature of mucti in their manners, it 
may safely be affirmed, that such fervour was the only effbetual bridle which 
could be imposed on human depravity, when the ordinary restraints of law 
and order were at an end ; and that but for that fanaticism, they would have 
been disgraced by the proscriptions of Marius, or the executions of Robes- 
pierre. 

The elevation of public characters is not so much owing to their actual 
superiority to the rest of mankind, as to their falling in with the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, and representing the spirit of the age in 
which they have arisen. The eloquence of .Mirabcau would have failed in 
rousing the people on the 10th August; the energy of Danton would have 
brought him to the block in the commencement of the Revolution; the am- 
bition of Napoleon would have been shattered against the democratic spirit 
of 1789. Those great men successively rose to eminence, because their temper 
of mind fell in with the current of public thought, while their talents enabled 
them to assupie its direction. Mirabcau represented the Constituent Assem- 
bly : free in thought , bold in expression , undaunted in speculation , but 
tinged by the remains of monarchical attachment, and fearful of the excesses 
its hasty measures were so well calculated to produce. Vergniaud was the 
model of the ruling party under the Legislative Rody : republican in wishes, 
philosophic in principle, humane in intention, but precipitate and reckless * 

in conduct, blinded by ambition, infatuated by speculation, ignorant of the 
world and the mode of governing it, alike destitute of the lirmness to com- ^ 
mand, the wickedness to ensure, or the vigour to seize success. Danton was 
the representative of the Jacobin faction : unbounded in ambition, unfettered 
by principle, undeterred by blood ; who rose in eminence with the public 
danger, because his talents were fitted to direct, and his energies were never 
cramped by the fear of exciting popular excesses. It is such men, in every .. 
age, who have ultimately obtained the lead in public convulsions; like the. 
vultures, which, invisible in ordinary times, are attracted, by an unerring 
instinct, to the scene of blood, and reap the last fruits of the discord and vio- 
lence of others. 
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Profrrssivc From (he first comraencement of the contest, each successive class 



dM.rior.- gained the ascendency in France, had been more violent 



tH>n of (tin 



of more tyrannical than that which preceded it. The convocation 
Fr.nihr, of the States-General, and the oath in the Tennis Court, were tho 
struggles of the nation against tlie privileged classes; the tilh July, and the 
capture of the Bastille, the insurrcclioii of the middling class against the 
government; the JOth .August, the revolt of the populace against the middling 
class and the constitutional throne. The leaders of the National Assembly 
were, in great part, actuated by the purest motives, and their measures 
chiefly blamable for the precipitance which sprung from inexperienced plii- 
lanlhropy ; the measures of the Convention, tinged by the ferocity of popu- 
lar ambition, and (he increasing turbuhnee of excited talent : the rule of (ho 
Jacobins was signalized by the energy of unshackled guilt, and stained by the 
cruelty of emancipated slaves (1). 

“ Subjects,” says Tacitus, “ cannot, without the greatest danger, subvert 
the ruling power; for thence, in general, arises a necessity for crime : to avoid 
the consequences of a single rash act, men are obliged to plunge into tlie 



(1) Mil!, i, 19«. 
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greatest excesses.” The career of guilt is the same in nations as individuals; 
when once commenced, it cannot, without the utmost resolution, be aban- 
doned. The ultimate acts of atrocity in which they both terminate, are, in 
general, the result of necessity : of the pressure arising from excited passion, 
of the terrors produced by anticipated punishment. The power of repenUnw 
exists only in the commencement. If we would avoid the last deeds of blood, 
we must shun the first seductive path. 

There is nothing extraordinary, or contrary to what might have been anti- 
cipated, in this progress. The people are, in all ages, either swayed by their 
interests, or ruled by their passions : the force of intellect, all-powerful m 
the reviRv of the past, is seldom felt in judging of the present. The cause is 
apparent, and has long ago been stated by Mr. Hume : in judging of the 
actions of others, we are inlluenccd only by our reason or our feeling : in 
acting for ourselves, we arc governed by our reason, our feelings, and our 

passions (1). , , , ,• j „ 

c«u«> of It is a total mistake to suppose that the great body of mankind are 
uiii fb..ir fapfl|,ie of judging correctly on public alTairs. No man, in any rank, 
ever found a tenth part of his acquaintance who were fitted for such a task. 
If the opinions of most men on the great questions which divide society are 
examined, they will be found to rest on the most nintisy foundations : early 
prejudice, personal animosity, private interest, constitute the secret springs 
from which the opinions llow which ultimately regulate their conduct. 
Truth, indeed, is, in the end, triumphant; but it becomes predominant only 
upon the decay of interests, the experience of sullering, or the extinction of 
passion. The fabric of society is in ordinary times, kept together, and mo- 
deration impressed u|ion the measures of government by the contrary nature 
of these interests, and the opposing tendency of these desires. Ileaso" ** 
sometimes heard, when the struggles of party, or the contentions of faction, 
have exhausted each other. The stability of free institutions arises from the 
counteracting nature of the forces which they constantly bring into action 

on each other. ,• 

These considerations furnish the eternal and unanswerable objection to 
deinocratical institutions. Wherever governments are directly exj^sed to 
their control, they are governed during periods of tranquillity by the cabals 
of interest, during moments of turbulence by the storms of passion. America, 
at present, exhibits an example of the former (2) : France, during the reign 

of Terror, an instance of the latter. • » i - j 

Those who refer to the original equality and common rights of mankind, 
w ould do well to show, that men arc equal in abilities as well as in birtti; 
that society could exist with the multitude really judging for themselves on 
public alTairs; that the most complicated subject of human study— that in 
w hich the greatest range of information is involved, and the coolest ju graen 
required, can be adequately mastered by those who are disquahhed by na- 
ture from the power of thought, disabled by labour from acquiring know- 
ledge, and exposed by situation to the seductions of interest; that the multi- 
tude, when exercising their rights, are not following despotic leaders of their 
own creation ; and that a democracy is not, in Aristotle’s words, an aristo- 
cracy of orators, sometimes interrupted by the monarchy of a single orator. 

When the different classes, during the convulsions of a revolution, we 
brought into collision, the virtuous and prudent have no sort of chance with 
the violent and ambitious, unless the w hole virtuous members of the com- 

(iMIamo.vi. m. ■ ( 5 ) U.,ir. ii. I7J. 
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iminily arc early roused to a sense of their danger, and manfully unite in 
resisting. In the later stages of such troubles, it is extremely dillicultfor them 
to recover their ascendency ; unless they are resolute and united, it is im- 
possible. This is another consequence of the same principle. In the shock of 
a battle, gentleness and humanity arc of little avail : audacity and courage 
are the decisive qualities. In the contests of faction, wisdom aud modeiation 
have as little influence. The virtuous arc restrained by scruples, to which 
the unprincipled arc strangers; didicultics which appear insurmountable to 
men accustomed to weigh the consequences of their actions, vanish licfore 
the recklessness of those who have nothing to lose. “It wascarlv seen in 
the Revolution;” saysLouvet, “ that the men with poniards, woAd sooner 
or later carry the day against the men w ith principles; and that the latter, 
upon the first reverse, must prepare for exile or death (1).” 

The storming of the Tuilcrics, and the imprisonment of the King, had 
destroyed the monarchy ; the Assembly had eviEiced its weakness by remain- 
ing a passive spectator of the contest; the real power of government had 
fallen into the hands of the municipality of Paris. The municipality go- 
verned Paris; Paris ruled the Assembly; the Assembly guided France. During 
the conflict, the leaders of the Jacobins avoided the scene of danger; .Marat 
disappeared during the confusion, and left the whole to Westennann; San- 
terre was holding back with the forces of the faubourgs, till compelled by 
TNestermann, with his sabre at his breast, to join the trooj>sfrom .Marseilles; 
Robespierre remained concealed, and only appeared twenty-four hours after 
at the Commune, w hen he gave himself the whole credit of the allair (2j. 

Fury of the After the overthrow of the Swiss guards, the populace gave full 
ffh'S lo their vengeance in the sacking of the palace. Weaned of 
massacring or laying waste, they broke to pieces its magnificent 
furniture, and scatlcrcd its remains. Drunken savages broke into the most 
private apartments of the Queen, and there gave vent to indecent or obscene 
ribaldry. In an instant, all the drawers and archives were forced open, and 
the papers they contained torn in pieces, or scattered to the winds. To the 
horrors of pillage and murder, soon succeeded those of conflagration. Already 
the flames approached that august edifice, and the utmost efforts of the As- 
sembly were required to save from destruction the venerated dome of the 
Tiiileries. Xor w ere the remoter parts of the city exempt from danger. After 
the discharge of artillery, and the heavy volleys of the platoons had ceased, 
the dropping fire of the musketry told how active was llie pursuit of the fu- 
gitives; while its receding sound and reverberation from all quarters, indi- 
cated how many [larts of the city had become the scene of horrors (.T). 

Early on the Illh, an immense crowd assembled on the spot which was 
yet reeking with the blood of the Swiss who had perished on the preceding 
day. A strange mixture of feelings actuated the spectators; they succoured 
the wounded, and at the same lime honours were decreed to the troops en- 
gaged on the side of Ihe Republic, and hymns of liberty were sung by the 
multitude. The emblems of royally, the statues of the kings, were, by orders 
of the Commune, enlirely destroyed ; those of bronze were carried to Ihe 
foundry of cannon ; even the name of Henry IV could not protect his image 
from destruction. The rise of democratic license in France was signalized by 
Ihe destruction of the most venerable monuments of the monarchy; owing 

(l) Lonvet, 26. Mfra. rol. xxvi. 

(i) Barbarous, A, 43» 69. Tb. iii. A, $. Mip. i. 
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nothing to antiquity, they repudiated the honours she had transmitted to 
her children (1). 

UMppoim. Tile first care of the Asscinhiy was to provide in some degree for 
Sro'o.uo'" ll'c administration of public alTairs, after the overthrow of the 
minutrj. t(irone. For this purpose, the Girondist ministers, Roland, Cja- 
viere, and Servan, were replaced in the offices of the Interior, the War De- 
partment, and the finances; while Danton, who had been the chief director 
of the revolt, was appointed to the important ollice of Minister of Public Jus- 
tice. This audacious deuingogue spoke at the head of a deputation from the 
municipality, in such language as siilficiently deiuoustratcd where the real 
power of government now resided. “The people who have sent us to your 
bar,” said he, “ have chargeil us to ileclare to you, that they regard you as 
fully worthy of their coulideuce, hut that they recognise no other judges of 
the extraordinary measures to which necessity has driven them, hut the 
voice of the French people, your sovereign as well as ours, as expressed by 
the primary asscnihlics.” Incapable of resistance, the Assembly had no alter- 
native but to pass decrees, sanctioning all that liad been done, and invitifig 
the petitioners to make their concurrence known to the people (2). 

Diip~.iof For fifteen hours that the sitting of the Assembly continued after 
sort roJJi tl>e massacre of the Swiss, the King and royal family were shut up 
r.mii,. j„ |j,g narrow seat which had first served them for an asylum. Ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and almost stilled by heat, the infant Dauphin at length 
fell into a profound sleep in his mother’s arms; the Princess Royal and 
Madame Elizabeth, with their eyes streaming with tears, sat on each side of 
her. The King was tranquil during all the horrible confusion which pre- 
vailed, and listened attentively both to the speeches of the members of the 
legislature, and the arrogant petitioners who continualjy succeeded each 
other at their bar. At length, atone o’clock on the following morning, they 
were transferred for the night to the building of the fenillants. When left 
alone, Ixmis prostrated himself in prayer. “Thy trials,!) God! arc dreadful; 
give us courage to licar them. We adore the hand w hich chastens, as that 
which has so often blessed us ; have mercy on those who have died fighting 
in our defence ! ” On the following morning, they had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving the visits of many faithful Royalists, w ho, at their own imminent 
hazard, hastened to share the perils of the royal family. Among the rest was 
the faithful Hue, who had saved himself by leaping from a window and 
plunging into the Seine, during the hottest of the lire, where, when almost 
exhausted, he was picked up by a boatman. Already the august captives 
felt the pangs of indigence; all their dress and elTects had been pillaged or 
deslroved ; the Dauphin was indebted for a change of linen to the care of 
the lady of the English ambassador, and the gucen was obliged to borrow 
twenty-live louis from Madame Augiiie, one of the ladies of the bedchamber ; 
a fatal gift, which was afterwards made the ground of her trial and death, 
notwithstanding the claims of youth and beauty, and of the faithful discharge 
of duty. During the trying days which follow ed, the King displayed a firmness 
and serenity whicll could hardly have Irecu anticipated from his previous 
character, and showed how little his indecision had proceeded from the ap- 
prehension of personal danger (5). 

For three days the royal family slept at the Fcuillants ; but on 
iuTiiVt™.. the 15th, the Assembly, at the command of the Commune, directed 
Ansuji i 3 . that they should be conveyed to the Temple. Notwithstanding the 

(0 Lac. Pr. Uiftt. i. ‘ilOt »ntl llial. ix. 259. Mig. (2) Tb. iu. 0. 
i.^OQ. (3; Lac. ix. 250. 256- 
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excitement of the populace, many tears were shed as the melancholy pro- 
cession passed through the streets. The carriage, conveying eleven persons, 
was stopped on the Place VcndOme, in order that they might see the frag- 
ments of the statue of Louis XIV ; and at length the doors of the Temple 
closed upon its victims, and Louis commenced the spotless and immortal 
days of his life (t). 

Th. ■rmir. Thc vlctory over the throne on the fOth August, was immedi- 
ately followed by the submission of all the departments in France 

po«tn. ( 1 ,^ ruling party. Opinions had been more divided on the re- 
volt of July f ith ; so powerfully, during the intervening period, had the 
revolutionary spirit gained the ascendency, and so much inore generally 
does fear operate than the love of freedom. .4t Kouen, a slight movement 
in favour of thc constitutional monarchy took place, but being unsupported, 
it speedily ceased ; and thc emissaries of the all-powerful Commune of 
Paris succeeded in terrifying the inhabitants into submission (S). 

Very diflercnt was the reception of thc intelligence at thc head-quarters 
of La Fayette’s army, which at that juncture was at Sedan. The olDcers, 
the soldiers, appeared to share in the consternation of their chief, who re- 
solved to make an effort in favour of the constitutional throne. The muni- 
cipality of Sedan shared thc sentiments of the army,; and by command of 
La Fayette, they arrested and threw into prison the three commissioners 
dispatched by the National Assembly to appease the discontents of the army. 
The troops and the civil authorities renewed thc oath of fidelity to the con- 
stitutional throne, and every thing announced a serious convulsion in the 
state (3). 

r»ii ml Biit the ruling power at Paris, in possession of the seat of go- 
vernment and the venerable name of thc .Assembly, was still pre- 
*’• dominant in thc provinces ; the period had not yet arrived when 
the soldiers, accustomed to look only to their leader, were prepared, at his 
command, to overthrow the authority of the legislature. The movement of 
I.a Fayette, and thc troops under his immediate orders, was not generally 
sceonded. A revolt in favour of the throne was looked upon with aversion, 
as likely to restore the ancient servitude of the nation; the tyranny of the 
mob, as yet unfcit, was much less the object of apprehension. Luckner, who 
commanded the army on the Moselle, attempted to second the measure of 
La Fayette; but Dumoiiricz, and thc inferior generals, sliniulated by personal 
ambition, resolved to side w ith the ruling party. The former, of a feeble and 
irresolute character, made his public recantation before the municipality of 
Metz ; and l.a Fayette himself, finding dangers multiplying on all sides, 
and uncertain wliat course to adopt in thc perilous situation of the royal 
family, fled from the army, accompanied by Ilursau de Pucy, I.atourMau- 
bourg, and Larnctb, intending to proceed to the United-States, where bis 
first elTorts in favour of freedom had been made; but he was arrested 
near the frontier by tlie Austrians, and conducted to thc dungeons ofOI- 
inutz. He was oficred his liberty on condition of making certain recanta- 
tions : but he preferred remaining four years in a rigorous confinement, to 
receding in any particular from the principles which he had embraced. The 
Assembly declared him a traitor, and set a price on his head: and the first 
leader of the Revolution owed his life to imprisonment in an Austrian 
fortress (f). 



(i; l.ac. ix. SS3. MIg.i. |S6. 
■I) iJic. i.277. MIr. i. lOT. 
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Mean-while, the principal powers of government fell into the hands of 
Danlon, Marat, and Robespierre. The first of these had been chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about the insurrection of the 10th August. During the 
night preceding the attack, he had repeatedly visited the quarters of the revo- 
lutionary troops, and encouraged their ardour; as member of the miinicipa- 
Charartrr of lity of Paris, he had been the chief director of their operations. He 
was shortly after, from his situation as minister of justice, invested 
with supreme authority in the capital, and was chiefly instrumental in bring- 
ing about the subsequent massacres in the prisons. Yet Danton was not a 
mere bloodthirsty tjTant. Rold, unprincipled, and daring, he held that the 
end in every case justified the means; that nothing was blamable provided 
it led to desirable results; that nothing was impossible to those who had the 
courage to attempt it. A gigantic stature, a commanding front, a voice of 
thunder, rendered him the fit leader of assassins more timid or less ferocious 
than himself. A starving advocate in 178!), he rose in audacity and eminence 
with the puhlic disturbances; prodigal in expense, and drowned in debt, he 
had no chance, at any period, even of personal freedom, but in constantly 
advancing with the fortunes of the Revolution, l.ike Miraheau, he was the 
slave of sensual passions; like him, he was the terrific leader, during his 
ascendency, of the ruling class; but he shared the character, not of the 
patricians who commenced the Revolution, but of the plcl)oians who consum- 
mated its wickedness. Inexorable in general measures, he was indulgent, 
humane, and even generous to individuals; the author of the massacres of 
2d September, he saved all those who lied to him, and spontaneously liberated 
his personal adversaries from pri.'on. Individual elevation, and the safety of 
his party, were his ruling objects; a revolution appeared a game of hazard, 
where the stake was the life of the losing party : the strenuous supporter of 
exterminating cruelty after the 10th August, he was among the first to recom- 
mend a return to humanity, after the period of danger was past(l). 

Chamrifrof Robcspicrrc possessed a very difierent character: without the 

B"'’"P*"'" external energy of his rival, without his domineering character or 
undaunted courage, he was endowed with qualities which ultimately raised 
him to the head of afiairs. Though not splendid, his talents were of the most 
powerful kind : ungainly in appearance, with a feeble voice and vulgar 
accent, he owed his elevation chiefiy to the inflexible obstinacy with w hich he 
maintained his opinions at a lime when the popular cause had lost many of 
its supporters. Under the mask of patriotism was concealed the incessant 
influence of vanity and selfishness; cautious in conduct, slow, but implacable 
in revenge, he avoided the perils which proved fatal to so many of his ad- 
versaries, and ultimately established himself on their ruin. Insatiable in his 
thirst for blood, he disdained the more vulgar passion for money; at a time 
when he disposed of the lives of every man in France, lie resided in a small 
apartment, the only luxury of which consisted in images of his figure, and 
the number of mirrors which, in every direction, reflected its form. While 
the other leaders of the populace affccte'd a squalid dress, and dirty linen, ho 
alone appeared in elegant attire. .An austere life, a deserved reputation for 
incorruptibility, a total disregard of human sufiering, preserved his ascen- 
dency with the fanatical supporters of liherly, even though he had little in 
common with them, and nothing grand or generous in his character. His 
terrible career is a proof how little in popular commotions even domineering 
vices are ultimately to be relied on; and how completely indomitable perse- 
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vcrancc, and the incessant prosecution of selfish ambition, can supply the 
want of commandin;; qualities. The .approach of death unveiled his real 
weakness (1); when success was hopeless, his firmness deserted him, and 
the assassin of thousands met his fate w ith less courage than the meanest of 
his victims. 

Of Mar. 1 . Marat was the worst of the triumvirate. Nature had impressed the 
atrocity of his character on his countenance : hideous features, the expression 
of a demon, revolted all who approached him. For more than three years 
his writings had incessantly stimulated the people to cruelty; buried in ob- 
scurity, he revolved in his mind the means of augmenting the victims of the 
Revolution. In vain repeated accusations were directed against him; flying 
from one subterraneous abode to another, he still continued his infernal agita- 
tion of the public mind. His principles' were, that there was no safety but 
in destroying the whole enemies of the Revolution; he was repeatedly heard 
to say, that there would be no security to the state till 2ij0,tX)0 heads had fallen. 
The Revolution produced many men who. carried into execution more san- 
guinary measures; none who exercised so powerful an influence in recom- 
mending them. Death cut him short in the midst of his relentless career; 
the hand of female heroism prevented his falling a victim to the savage exas- 
peration which he had so large a share in creating (2). 

The influence of these leaders was speedily felt in the measures which were 
adopted by the municipality of Paris. Robespierre generally presented their 
petitions to the Assembly. “ Blood,” he exclaimed at the bar, “has not yet 
flowed ; the people remain without vengeance. No sacrifice has yet been 
offered to the manes of those who died on the iOth August. And what have 
been the results of that immortal day ? a tyrant has been suspended ; why is 
he not dethroned and punished? You speak of bringing to judgment the 
conspirators of the 10th August; that is too slow a way of wreaking the na- 
tional vengeance; the punishment of some is nothing, when others escape; 
they should all be punished, and by judges created specially for the occasion.” 
— “The tranquillity of the people,” said he, at another time, “depends on 
the punishment of the guilty; and what have you done to effect it? Your 
decree is manifestly insuflicient. R is neither sufliciently extensive nor ex- 
plicit; for it speaks only of the crimes of the 10th August; and the crimes 
against the Revolution are of much older date. Under that expression the 
traitor La Fayette could escape the punishment due to his guilt. The people, 
moreover, will not endure that this new tribunal should preserve the forms 
hitherto observed. The appeal from one Jurisrliction to another occasions an 
intolerable delay ; it is absolutely necessary that the tribunal should be com- 
posed of deputies chosen from the sections, and that it should have the power 
of pronouncing, without appeal, the last punishment of the law (5).” 

The Assembly in vain strove to resist these sanguinary demands. 

Df 111 . He- As they continued to temporize, the Commune sent them the most 

volutionary ; , • . ' , , • » a 

Triuuiui. menacing messages, threatening to sound the tocsin at night, if the 
public vengeance was any longer delayed. “ The people,” it was said, “ are 
■'tired of the delay of vengeance : beware of their taking the sword into their 
own hands. If within two hours the jury is not ready to convict, the most 
terrible calamities await Paris.” Intimidated by these menaces, they appointed 
a. tribunal for the trial of these offenders, the first model of the court after- 
wards so well known under the name of the Revolutionary Tribunal (I) ; but 

(1) Roland, i. 294< Barbaroux^ 63, 64. Hig. i. (3) Tb, iii. 36. Lac. 1.361. 

217. Hi»t. de la Conv. ). 74. (4) Mig. i. 201. Uc, Pr. Hist. i. 277. Tb. ui. 27. 

(2) Barbaroux, 57« Carat, 174s 197. Lac. i. 281. 

Mig. I. 320. 
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though it immediately condemned several persons, its proceedings appeared 
tardy to the Commune, who liad resolved upon the most terrible projects, 
pi.n for • The advance of the Prussians had occasioned the greatest agitation 
ihoVriroM in tlic capital, and eminently favoured the savage designs of the 
demagogues. On the 20th .\ugiist, Ix)ngwy was invested ; on the 21st it capi- 
tulated ; on the liOth the enemy appeared before Verdun, and the bombard- 
ment immediately commenced. Terror, the greatest instigator to cruelty, 
seized the minds of the populace; the executive council, composed of the 
ministers of state, met with the committee of general defence, to deliberate on 
the measures which should be pursued. Some proposed to await the enemy 
under the walls of Paris ; others to retire to Saumur. “ .\re you not aware," 
said Danton, when his turn to speak came, “that France is governed by Paris, 
and that if you abandon the capital, you abandon yourselves and your coun- 
try to the stranger? We must at all hazards maintain our position in this 
city. The project of lighting under its walls is equally inadmissible ; the 10th 
August has divided the country into two parties, and the ruling force is too 
inconsiderable to give us any chance of success. My advice is, that to discon- 
cert their measures, and arrest the enemy, we must strike terror into the 
royalists.” The committee, who well understood the meaning of these ominous 
words, expressed their consternation : “ Yes,” said he, “ 1 repeat it, we must 
strike terror.” The committee declined to adopt the project ; but Uanton im- 
mediately laid it before the Commune, by whom it was readily embracefl. He 
wished to impress the enemy with a sense of the energy of the llepublicans, 
and to engage the multitude in such sanguinary measures, ns, by rendering 
retreat impossible, gave them no chance of safety but in victory (1). 

The Assembly, panic-struck, was incapable of arresting the measures 
which were in progress. The Girondists, who had so often ruled its decisions, 
when the object was to assail the court, found themselves weak and unsup- 
ported, when the end was to restrain the people. Its Ifenchcs were deserted; 
the energy of victory, the throng consequent on success, had passed to the 
other side. Incessantly speaking of restraining the municipality, it never 
attempted any thing; the leaders of the Girondists were already tlircatened 
with proscription; Itoland, the minister of the interior, Vergniaud, Guadet, 
and Brissot, were in hourly expectation of an accusation (2). 

>nrh \uf. On the 29th August the barriers were closed, and remained shut 
cuirf"* for forty-eight hours, so as to render all escape impossible; and 
on the 51st, and the 1st of September, domiciliary visits were made, by 
orders of the Commune, with a vast and appalling force; great numbers of 
all ranks were imprisoned, but the victims were chiefly selected from the 
noblesse, and the dissident clergy. To conceal the real designs of the Muni- 
cipality, the citizens capable of bearing arms were at the same time assembled 
in the Champ-dc-.Mars, formed into regiments, and marched olT for the 
frontier. The tocsin sounded, the jcnern/c beat, cannon were discharged; 
Tallien presented himself at the bar of the Assembly to give an account of the 
measures of the Conmiinc. Vergniaud, and Henry Lanoiie, had already 
denounced the sanguinary measures of that terrible bo<ly, but it was too late; 
the petitioners appeared with the tone and the arrogance of victors. “ We 
have made domiciliary visits,” he said. “ Who ordered us to do so? Your- 
selves. We have arrested the refractory priests; they arc securely conliiicd. 
In a few days the soil of freedom shall be delivered from their presence. If 

(l) Mir. i. 202, 303. Uc. Pr, Hist. i. 3M, 383. (3) Uc. Pr. Hid. i. 38S. 
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you strike us, you iniiiiolatc iit tlic saiiio time tlic people who gained the 
victory of July 14th, who consolidated their power on .Vugiist fOth, and who 
will maintain what they have gained.” Mean-while, a tumultuous mob sur- 
rounded the Assembly; at the conclusion of every sentence, shouts of “ Vive 
la Commune! Vivent nos bons Commissaircs!” resounded through the hall; 
the mob burst into the interior, and defiled in a menacing manner before the 
tribune: subdued by so many dangers, it broke up without coming to any 
resolution, and the victory of the Municipality was complete (IJ. 

encouraged by this success, the Coniniunc proceeded, without 

u«iiiuii. further hesitation, in their sanguinary measures. Danton directed 
their operations, and framed the lists of proscription, at the hotel of the 
minister of justice. He soon after appeared at the bar of the Assembly, to 
give an account of the measures taken to ensure the public safety. “ A part 
of the peoj)le,” he said, “ have already set out for the frontiers; another is 
engaged in digging ouriiitrcnchmrnts; and the third, with pikes, will defend 
the interior of the city. But this is not enough; you must send commissaries 
and couriers to rouse all France to imitate the example of the capital; we 
must pass a decree, by wliFch every citizen shall be obliged, under pain of 
death, to serve in person against the common enemy.” At this instant the 
tocsin began to sound, the cannon were discharged, and lie immediately 
gdded, “The cannon which you hear is not the cannon of alarm; it is the 
signal to advance against your enemies; to conquer them, to crush them! 
AVhat is required? Boldness! boldness! boldness!” These words, pronouncetl 
with a voice of thunder, produced the most appalling impression; and a 
decree of the Gommune was immediately proclaimed, announcing the urgent 
danger of the commonwealth, find commanding the whole citizens to repair 
armed to their several posts as soon as the cannon of alarm was heard (2J. 

The utmost terror was excited in every part of Paris at these preparations. 
An uncertain feeling of horror prevailed; every one apprehended that some 
dismal catastrophe was ap|>roachiiig, though none knew where or on whom 
the stroke was to fall. All the public authorities, the Assembly, the Munici- 
pality, the Sections, the Jacobins, had dm'lared their sittings permanent. The 
whole city was in consternation, but the greatest alarms prevailed in the 
prisons. In the Temple, the royal family, w ho had so much reason to ap- 
prehend danger from the public convulsion, eagerly asked w hat had given 
rise to the unusual noise in the streets; while, at all the other prisons, 
the anxious looks of the Jailers, and the unusual precaution of removing all 
the knives in use at dinner, told but too plainly that some bloody project was 
in contemplation (5). 

Muwr. In At two in the morning, on the 2d September, the signal was 

iiiopruon.. given; l\\e gen&alc b<‘at, the tocsin sounded, and the citizens of 
all ranks joined their respective banners. The victors and the vanquished, on 
the lUth .August, appeared in the same ranks; so cumjiletcly had the crisis of 
national danger, and the agitation of the moment, drow ned even the liercest 
domestic discord. A powerful auxiliary force was thus providerl fur the 
armies, which was instantly dispatched tow ards the frontiers, while the relent- 
less .Municipality was rapidly organizing the w ork of destruction in the capi- 
tal, now stripped of its most energetic citizens (4). 

The whole prisons of Paris had been lilled with several thousand persons, 
arrested during the domiciliary visits of the preceding days. A hand of three 

* (l) Tfa. tii. 54.' MIg. i.‘ 204. Lac. Pr. Hist, i. 
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( 2 ) Mig. i. 204. Uc. i. 28$, 289. TL.ii.6I. 
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hundred assassins, directed and paid hy the magistrates, assembled round 
the doors of the Hutel-de-Villc. Ardent spirits, liherally furnislied by the 
magistrates, augmented their natural ferocity. .Money was supplied to those 
who appeared behind their comrades in determination, and the savage band 
marched through the streets singing Itevoliilionary songs. Hobespierre, Itil- 
laud-Varennes, and Collot d'llerbois, alternately harangued the multitude : 
“Magnanimous people,” exclaimed the last, “you march to glory; how un , 
fortunate arc we to be nnahle to follow your steps; how the audacity of our 
enemies will increase when they no longer behold the conquerors of the 10th 
August. Let us at least not become responsible for the murder of your w ives 
and children, which the conspirators are preparing even in the prisons, where 
they are expecting their deliverers.” Housed by these words, the mob became 
ready for every atrocity; and answered the discourse with repealed cries for 
the death of the imprisoned victims (1). 
or the Ab. The prison of the Ahbayc was the first to be as.sailcd. The un- 
happy inmates of this gloomy abode had for some days been alarmed 
by the obscure hints of their jailers; at length, at three o’clock, on the morn- 
ing of the 2d September, the increased clamour, and the shouts of the multi- 
tude, announced that their last hour was arrived (2). 

' Four-and-twenty priests, placed under arrest for refusing to lake the new 
oaths, were in custody at the Ildlel-de-Ville. They were removed in six 
coaches to the prison of the Abbaye, amidst the yells and execrations of the 
mob; and no sooner had they arrived there, than they were surrounded hy a 
furious multitude, headed by Maillard, armed with spears and sabres, drag- 
ged out of their vehicles into the inner court of the prison, and there pierced 
by a hundred weapons. 

The cries of these victims, who were hewn to pieces by the multitude, first 
drew the eyes of the prisoners to the fate which awaited themselves; seized 
separately, and dragged before an inexorable tribunal, they were speedily 
turned out to the vengeance of the populace. Kcding was one of the first to 
be selected; the pain of his wounds extorted cries even from that intrepid 
Swiss soldier as he was hurried along, and one of the assassins drew his sword 
across his throat, and he perished before reaching the judges. The forms of 
justice were prostituted to the most inhuman massacre; lorn from their 
dungeons, the prisoners were hurried before a tribunal, where the president 
Maillard sat by torch-light with a drawn sabre before him, and Ids robes 
drenched with blood ; officers with drawn swords, and shirts stained with 
gore, surrounded the chair. A few minutes, often a few seconds, disposed of 
thefatc of each individual ; dragged from the pretended judgment hall, they 
were turned out to the |>opulace, who thronged round the doors armed with 
sabres, panting for slaughter, and with loud cries demanding a quicker su|t- 
ply of victims. iNo executioners were required ; the people dispatched the 
condemned w ith their own hands, and sometimes enjoyed the savage plea- 
sure of beholding them run a considerable distauce before they expired. 
Immured in the upper chamliersof the building, the other prisoners endured 
the agony of witnessing the prolonged siifi'erings of their comrades; a dread- 
ful thirst added to their tortures, and the inhuman jailers refused even a 
. draught of water to their earnest entreaties. Some had the presence of mind 
to observe in what attitude death soonest relieved its victims, and resolved, 
when their hour arrived, to keep their hands down, lest, by warding off the 
strokes, they should prolong their sufferings (3). 






(1) Uc. i. 290. 7h. ii. 7$. Mig. i. 20i. 

[2) Saiat>Mc«rd« 22. 



(3) Saini-M^^rd. 22. 30, 40. Tb. iii. 0$, 09. 
reltler's Memoiffs, xi. 29. h 
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The populace, however, in the court of llie Ahbaye, complained dial tlie 
foremost only (?ot a stroke at the prisoners, and that they were deprived of 
the pleasure of murdering the aristocrats. It was in consequence agreed, that 
those in advance should only strike with the hacks of their sabres, and that 
the wretched victims should be made to run the gauntlet through a long 
avenue of murderers, each of whom should have the satisfaction of striking 
them before they expired. The women in the adjoining quarter of the city 
made a formal demand to the Commune for lights to see the massacres, and 
a lamp was in consequence placed near the spot where the victims issued, 
amidst the shouts of the spectators, llenches, under the charge of sentinels, 
were next arranged “ Pour Its Messieurs," and another “ Pour les Dames," 
to witness the spectacle. As each successive prisoner was turned out of the 
gate, yells of joy rose from the multitude, and when he fell they danced like 
caiiiiibals round his remains (1). 

siwrh nf liillaud'Varennes soon after arrived, wearing his magisterial 

rtnijr, to til# scarf. .Mounted on a pile of dead, he harangued the people amidst 

mua#r#r>. ,|,jg infernal scene : — “ Citizens, you have exterminated some 
WTCtches; you have saAed your country; the Municipality is at a loss how to 
discharge its debt of gratitude towards you. I am authorized to offer each of 
you twenty-four francs, which shall be instantly paid. [ Loud applause. ] 
Kespectable citizens, continue your good work, and acquire new titles to the 
homage of your country ! Hut let no unworthy action soil your hands : You 
dishonour this glorious day, if you engage in any meaner work : .Ybstain 
from pillage; the Municipality shall take care that your claims on them are 
discharged. Be noble, grand, and generous, worthy of the task you have un- 
dertaken : Let every thing on this great day be fitting the sovereignty of the 
people, who have committed their Acngeance to your hands.” The assassins 
were not slow in claiming Ihcir promised revvard ; stained with blood, be- 
spattered with brains, with tbeir swords and bayonets in their hands, they 
soon thronged the doors of the committee of the Municipality, who were at 
a loss for funds to discharge their claims. “ Do you think I have only earned 
twenty-four francs?” said a young baker, "armed with a massy weapon ; “ I 
have slain forty with my own hands.” At midnight the mob returned, 
threatening instant death to the whole committee if they were not forthwith 
paid; with the sabre at his throat, a member of the Municipality advanced 
the half of the sum required, and the remainder was paid by Koland, the mi- 
nister of the interior. The names of the assassins, and the sum they received, 
are still to be seen w ritten with blood, in the registers of the section of the 
Jardin des Plantes, of the .Municipality, and of the section of Unity (3). 

The dignity of virtue, the charms of beauty, were alike lost upon the 
multitude. Among the rest, they seized on the humane and enlightened 
M. .Sicard, teacher of the deaf and dumb, the tried friend of the poorer 
classes, lie would have been instantly murdered, though his character was 
known, had not a courageous Avatchmaker, of the name of Monnot, rushed 
between, and stayed the lance, already raised to lie plunged in his bosom. 
In the midst of the massacres, .Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, eighteen years of 
age, threw herself on her father's neck, avIio aabs beset by the assassins, and 
declared they should not strike him but througb her body. In amazement at 
her courage, the mob paused, and one of the number presented ber with a 
cup fdlcd with blood, exclaiming, “ Drink ! it is the blood of the aristocrats !” 

n) Abbe SicarJ, 1 13. 1 16. 131# Ri\*. Mcm.xivl. (3) Besides these sums there i* inscribed on the 

( 3 ) Meinoires, xlvi. 338z 339. Abbv Sicardi books of the Municipality tbc atlTance of 1463 fr., 
134> 135* Tb. iii. 7i» 7$. on Septeiobei 4» lo the assaMiosi— Tnuns, iii. 
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promising, if she drank it off, to spare liis life. Slie did so, and he was saved. 
Mademoiselle Cazolte, of still younger years, sought out her aged parent in 
prison during the tumult; when tin? guards eanic to drag him before the tri- 
bunal, she clung so firndy to his nock, that it was found impossible to sepa- 
rate them ; and she succeeded in softening the murderers ; but he perished 
afewdays afterwards with the courage of a inarlyr, and his heroic daughter 
only learned his fate upon being suhsequenily Ijlu'rated from conlineincnt (I). 
in Similar tragedies look place at the same lime in all the other jails 
of Paris, and in the religious houses, which were fdled with vic- 
tims. In the prison of the Cannes, above two hundred of the clergy 
were assembled; in the midst of them was the Archbishop of Arles, vene- 
rable for his years and his virtues, and several other prelates. Arranged 
round the altar, they heard the cries of the assassins, who clamoured at the 
gates; a few, yielding to the dictates of terror, had escaped, and were beyond 
the reach of danger, when, struck with shame at deserting their brethren in 
such an extremity, they returned, and shared their fate. Awed by the subli- 
mity of the scene, the wretches hastened the work of destruction, lest the 
hearts of the spectators should he softened ere the massacre began ; the Arch- 
bishop of Arles repeated the prayer for those in the agonies of death, and 
they expired, imploring forgiveness for their murderers. .Many were olTered 
their life on condition of taking the Hevolutionary oaths; all refused, and 
died in the faith of their fathers. .Among the slain were several curates, who 
had been eminent for their charity in the dreadful famine of 1789; they re- 
ceived death from the hands of those whom they had saved from its hor- 
rors (2). 

Dmii or uw The fate of the Princess Lamballe was particularly deplorable. 

umb^r. Tenderly attached to the Queen,' she at first, at her own desire, 
shared her captivity, hut was afterwards, by orders of the .Municipality, 
sc])arately confined in the Petite Force. When the assassins arrived at her 
cell, she was olTered her life if she would swear hatred to the King and 
Queen : she refused, and was instantly struck down. One of her domestics, 
whom she had loaded with benefits, gave the first blow. Her graceful figure 
was instantly torn in pieces, the fragments put on the end of pikes, and 
paraded through dilTercnt parts of the city. The head, raised on a lance, was 
first carried to the palace of the Duke of Orleans, who rose from dinner, and 
smiled at the ghastly spectacle ; it was next conveyed to the Temple, and 
paraded Itcfore the windows of l.ouis XVI. Ignorant of what had passed, and 
attracted by the noise, the King, at the desire of one of the eommisdoners 
of the Municipality, proceeded to the window, and, by the beautiful hair, 
recognised the bloody remains of his once lovely friend (3); another commis- 
sioner, of more humane feelings, tried to prevent him from beholding it. 
Afterwards, the King was asked if he remembered the name of the soldier 
who had showed such barbarity; “ i\o,” he replied; “but perfectly the 
name of him who showed sensibility (i).” 

It is a singular circumstance, worthy of being recorded, as characteristic 



(1) Rt'T. M^oircs, xW). 76> 77. Sicard. 105. 
Th.til 71. 

(2) Lac. Vr. Hi«t. i. 2(0. 291. Tb. Hi. 04. 65. 74> 
75. 

(3) Lac. Pr Hist. i. 393. Memoircs, »ivi. 
71. TU. iii. 8. 

(4) It is sotuptimes not uninstrucUve to follow 
tbe carrer of ibe wrelchcs wbo |»erj>ctrale such 
crimes to Ibeir UUer end. '*Ia « remote situation.” 
9 a;a the Ouebess of Abrantes, on tlie SM-coast, 

1 . 



lived a mtddle-agrd man, in a solitary ooUnge. 
umitteiic*rtl hy any huiuaii beiti^ Tho police bud 
strict orders from llie First Cuiisut to wulth biiii 
willi pi'culiarcarc lledied ofsiiffouitioii, prudmed 
by aiiuciitleni ^«hicb bad befuUvn biui vhcit eat. 
itig, uttering the most horrid hla^plivOiies. and in 
tbv midst of frightful lorturvs. He bad been tbo 
principal actor in the murder of tbc Prittcess Laiu* 
baUe.’'»l)*Asai.'<TU, iii. 264. 
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of llic almost ineoncpivablo slate of the liuman mind diirin;; siirh convul- 
sions, that many of the assassins who |)ul the prisoners to death, showed 
themselves, on some occasions, feelingly alive lo ihe warmest sentiments of 
humanity. .M. Journiac was fortunate enough, by a combination of presence 
of mind and good fortune, to obtain an acquittal from the terrible tribunal; 
two individuals, strangers lo him, pressed his fool to mack when he should 
speak, and when acquitted, bore liim safe under Ihe arch of spears and 
sabres through which he had to pass. He offered them money when they 
had arrived at a place of safety', they refused, and, after embracing him, 
returned to Ihe work of destruction. Another prisoner, saved in a similar 
manner, was conducted home with the same solicitude-, Ihe murderers, still 
reeking with the carnage they liad committed, insisted on being spectators of 
the meeting of him and his family- they wept at Ihe scene, and immediately 
went back with rencAved alacrity lo the scene of death. It would seem as if, 
in that convulsive state, all strong emotions rapidly succeed each other in 
the human breast; and the mind, wrought up as by the interest of a tragedy, 
is prepared alike for Ihe most savage deeds of cruelty, or the tenderest emo- 
tions of pity (1 ). 

Above five thousand persons perislied in the different prisons of Paris 
during these massacres, which continued, w-ilh no interruption, from the 
2d lo the Clli September. When the other captives were all destroyed, Ihe 
assassins, insatiable in their thirst for blood, besieged the Bic^lre, containing 
several thousand prisoners confined for ordinary offences, having no con- 
nexion with the state. They defended themselves with such resolution, that 
it became neces.sary to employ caimoii for their destruction. But Ihe multi- 
tude were resolutely bent on blood, and continued the contest, by unceas- 
ingly bringing up fresh forces, till Ihe felons were overpowered, and all pul 
to death. At length the murder ceased, from the complete exhaustion of its 
victims. Their remains were thrpwn into trenches, previously prepared by 
the Municipality for their reception; they were subsequently conveyed to 
the catacombs, where they were built up, and still remain the monument of 
crimes unfit to be thought of, even in the abodes of death, which France 
would willingly bury in oblivion (2). 

During the crusade against the .Albigeois, in the south of France, four 
hundred men and women were publicly burnt at Carcassonne, lo “ the great 
Joy of the cru.sading warriors (5).” When the Athenian democracy extin- 
guished Ihe revolt in Ihe island of .Mylelene, they passed a decree, ordering 
the whole vanquished peo|>le, with their offspring (i), lo be pul to death. 
AVhen the Irish soldiers in Montro.se’s army were made prisoners, after Ihe 
battle of Philiphaugh, they w-ere thrown, with their wives and children, from 
the bridge of Linlithgow-, in Scotland; and Ihe Patriot bands stood on Ihe 
banks of the river with uplifted halberds, and massacred such of Ihe help- 
less innocents as were thrown uudrowned upon Ihe shore (?5). Cruelly is 
not the growth of any particular country ; it is not found in a greater 
degree in France than it would be in any other stale similarly situated. It 
is the unchaining the passions of the multitude which in all ages produces 
this effect. 

Frewr r™. During these terrific scenes, the National Assembly, how- anxious 
Awembif. soever to arrest the disorders, could do nothing; the Ministry ^ 
were equally impotent; the terrible Municipality ruled triumphant. At the 

(l)Tli. ill. 73. 74. Jnarntac St.*M«ar(l, R^. Ma- 
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worst period of the massacres, the legislature was engaged in discussing 
a decree for the coining of money. When the slaughter of (he priests at the 
prison of Carmes could no longer he concealed, they scut a deputation to 
endeavour to siive the victims; hut they only succeeded in rescuing one. 
On the following day, the Commissioners of the .Magistracy appeared at the 
bar of the Assembly, and assured (he deputies that I’aris was in the most 
complete tranquillity, (hough the murders continued for four days after- 
wards. The national guard, divided in opinion hesitated to act; and San- 
terre, their new comtnander, refused to call (hetn out. Itoland alone had 
the coupage in (he Assembly to exert his talents in the cause of humanity (t). 
A few days afterwards the eroqucnce of Vergniaud roused the legislature 
from their stupor; and he had (he resolution to propose, and (he influence 
to carry, a decree, rendering the members of the Municipality responsible, 
with their heads, for the safety of (heir |>risoners. 

The small number of those who perpetrated these murders in the French 
capital under (he eyes of (he legislature, is one of (he most instructive facts 
in the history of revolutions. Marat had long before said, that with two 
hundred assassins at a louis a-day, he would govern France, and cause 
three hundred thousand heads to fall; and (he events of the 2d Septciuher 
seemed to justify the opinion. The number of (hose actually engaged in the 
massacre did not exceed three hundred; and twice as many more witnessed 
and encouraged their proceedings; yet (his handful of men governed Paris 
and France, with a despotism w liieh three hundred thousand armed warriors 
afterwards strove in vain to elfccl. The immense majority of (he well-disposed 
citizens, divided in opinion, irresolute in conduct, and dispersed in difl'ereut 
quarters, were incapable of arresting a hand of assassins engaged in the most 
atrocious cruelties of w hich modern Europe has yet aflorded an example; — 
an important warning to (he strenuous and the good in every succeeding 
age, to combine for defence the moment that (he as|iiring and (he desperate 
have begun to agitate the public mind; and never to trust that mere small- 
ness of numbers can he relied oil for preventing reckless ambition from 
destroying irresolute virtue (2j. 

It is not less worthy of observatlou, that these atrocious massacres took 
place in the heart of a city where above fifty thousand men were enrolled 
ill the National Guard, and had arms in (heir hands; a force spccilically 
destined to prevent iiisiiricctioiiary .movements, and support, under all 
changes, the majesty of the law. They were so divided in o[>inion, and (he 
Hevolutionists composed so large a pat I of (heir number, (hat nothing what- 
ever was done by them, either on the fOUi August, when the King was 
dethroned, or the 2d September, when the prisoners were massacred. This 
puts in a forcible point of view (he weakness of such a body, which, being 
composed of citizens, is distracted by (heir feelings and actuated by their 
passions. In ordinary times, it may exhibit au imposing array, and be ade- 
quate to the repression of the smaller disorders; hut it is paralysed b the 
cveiiu which throw society into convulsions, and generally fails at the deci- 
sive moment when its aid is most required. 

The .Municinality of France w rote an infernal circular to the other 

tlir ^ ^ . I ... 

cities of France, invtting tlicm to imitate the massacres of the 
capital ; but none obeyed the summons. The prisoners of Orleans 
had been dispatched to Paris; the emissaries of (ho Convention 

met them at Versailles, where they were all murdered, with the exception 

/ 

(l) Uc. i. 295. 293. tii.t. de Franc, I*. 399. (2) Barbar. 57. LoutM, Rdr. Mem. »l»i. 7J. 

»li». i. 205. Tb. iii. 70, 77, 79. 
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of three, left for dead amongst the slain, and saved during the night by the 
humanity of some women. Tlie virluons and enlightened l.a Uorliefoucault 
was arrested in his carriage, and massacred on the spot, in the arms of his 
wife and mother (1 ). 

pi3"”b, plunder arising from the property of so many victims, pro- 
fhr'Jiuaii-i- cured immense wealth to the .Municipality of Paris. Not only was 
Krifc°* the plate of the churches, and all the movables of the emigrants, 
seized by their orders, but the whole edccts of the vietims massacred in the 
prisons, were, by them, put under sequestration, and disposed in the vast 
warehou.ses belonging to the Committee of Surveillance. 

Neither the Assembly, nor the Convention, nor any other authority, ever 
could obtain from them cither an account of the amount of this plunder, or 
how it was disposed of. The magistrates went a step further, and, of their 
own authority, sold the furniture of all the great hotels, on which the na- 
tional seal had l>een put, in consequence of the emigration of their proprie- 
tors. The minister of the interior was unable to prevent those scandalous 
abuses : all the inferior agents of authority were in the interest of the .Muni- 
cipality; and the National (iuards, remodelled under the title of armed 
sections, and composed of the most worthless classes, were in a state of 
complete disorganization. One night the jewel-oOiee in the Tuilerics was 
pillaged, and all the splendid ornaments of the crown disappeared for ever. 
The seals aflixcd on the locks were removed, hut no marks of violence 
appeared on them ; which clearly showed the abstraction was done by order 
of the authorities, and not by popular violence. One of the finest jewels 
afterwards appeared in the hands of Sergent, one of the committee who 
signed the circular, calling upon the rest of France to imitate the massacres 
of the prisons in Paris. Such were the first effects of the popular election of 
a magistracy in the French capital (2j. 

Trrmini too It was in the midst of these horrors that the Legislative Assembly 
uilwju?'* drew to its termination. Its history is full of interest to those who 
wmbi,. study the workings of the human mind in periods of national 
convulsion. Its opening was preceded by a deceitful calm : the ambition of 
party, the fury of passion, seemed for a time to be stilled, and the monarch, 
hailed by the acclamations of the multitude, tasted for a few days the sweets 
of popular administration. The Constituent Assembly had declared the 
Revolution finished : the King had accepted the Constitution : the days of 
anarchy were supposed to be past. But those who “ disturb the peace of all 
the world, can seldom rule it when ’tis wildest.” It terminated in days of 
bloodshed and carnage; with an imprisoned King, an absent nobility, an 
insurgent people ; preceded by the murder of the royalist, and with the axe 
suspended over the head of the patriotic class. The destruction which its 
measures brought upon the higher ranks, was speedily, by its successor, 
inflicted upon its own leaders. Such is the inevitable march of revolutions. 



(0 Uc. i. 2»6. MS. Th. iii. 127. 

Im circalar sent on <his orcasion.bjlhe Munici* 
pnlity of Paris to the other cities of Franre» is one 
of the most carious bisttorical loonutoeuts of the 
ReTolution. It concluded with these words t — 
** Bein^ informed that hordes of bnriiariaiis were 
adraikciug again»l it, the Municipality of Paris lost 
no time iu iuronning its bn^lhrcn in all the other 
departiueiita th.it a part of the conspirators cfinfiued 
io the prisons has been pot to death by the people ; 
so act of justice which appeared iitdispensable, to 
retain in due subjection the legions of traitors 
within iu walls, at the inonent when the principal 



forces of the city were about to march against tho 
rnrniy. \\ ithool doubt, the nation at large, after 
the lung series of treasons, wbiih have brt>ught it 
to the edge of the aby.ss, will adopt the same means 
at once so useful and so nerCssar) *, and all the 
French will he ;ible to suy, like the (>eople of Paris 
~We march against the enemy, .lud wc leave none 
behind us to murder uur wives aud children/* 
(Signed) “ Duplnin, Panis, .Sergi iil, Lrufant, Marat, 
Lefort. Jourdeuil, .^daiinistralors o( the Committee 
uf tjurvoillaiice, established at the Mayor's.*'— See 
Teiaas. iii. gS, 86. 

(3) Th. iH. 139, 131, 
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when Uie passions oi the multitude are hrouf'hl into collision with the un> 
su|)|iorled hencvolcnce of the philanthropic, and vigour and unanimity arc 
not displayed hy the friends of order and the holders of property; when 
reason and jiistiee are appealed to on one side, and selfish ambition arrayed 
on the other. AVith less discussion on abstract rights, and more attention to 
present dangers, with less speculation, and more action, it might have ar- 
rested the progress of the Revolution : a vigorous prosecution of the victory 
in the Champ-de-Mar$, a charge of .^00 horse in the place of the Carrousel, 
on August 10th, would have prevented the overthrow of the throne, and 
extinguished the reign of Robespierre (f). 

Naiiooal The National Convention began under darker auspices. The fOth 
Coixcniion. August had given the ascendant of victory to the dcmocratical 
class; the great and inert mass of the people were disposed, as in all cora- 
inotions, to range themselves on the victorious side. The sections of Paris, 
under the influence of Robespierre and Marat, returned the most revolu- 
tionary deputies; those of most other towns followed their example (2). 

The Jacobins, with their alliliatcd clubs, on this occasion, exercised an 
overw helming iuriucnce over all France. The parent Club at Paris had, with 
this view, printed and circulated in every department, lists of all the votes 
passed during the Session, to instruct the electors. All the deputies who had 
voted against the desires of the popular party, and especially all such as had 
acquitted l.a Fayette, were particularly pointed out for rejection. At Paris, 
the violent leaders of the Municipality who had organized the revolt of .Au- 
gust 10th, exercised an irresistible sway over the citizens. Robespierre and 
Danton were the first named, amidst unanimous shouts of applause ; after 
these, Camille Desmoulins, Fabre d'Cglantine, David the celebrated painter, 
Collot d’llerbois, Rillaud-Varcnnes, Legendre, Panis, Sergent, almost all im- 
plicated in the massacres in the prisons, were also chosen. To these was 
added the Duke of Orleans, who had abdicated his titles, and was called 
Philippe-Egalitd (."). 

9«thsrpt. The first measure of the Convention was to abolish the mon- 
archy, and proclaim a Reeublic. The calendar was changed : it was 
no longer the fourth year of liberty, but the first year of the French Repub- 
lic. But no sooner were these great measures adopted than the fury of party 
broke out with redoubled violence, : the contending factions secmiHl each 
desirous of placing itself at the head of the popular insurrection, recently be- 
come the ruling power. These two parties were the Girondists and the Jaco- 
bins. Their strife soon assumed an envenomed character; their principles 
were utterly incompatible : life, or death, hung on the issue of the struggle (i). 

The Girondists were the philosophers of the Revolution. Their 
auu. ideas were often grand and generous, drawn from the heroes of 
Greece and Rome, or the more enlarged philanthropy of modern times ; their 
language ever indulgent and seducing to the jieople; their principles those 
which gave its early popularity, and its immense celebrity, to the Revolution. 
But they judged of mankind by a false standard ; their ruinous error con- 
'sisted in sup|)Osing that the multitude could be regulated by the motives 
which influenced the austere patriots, whom they numbered among their 
own body. An abstract senso of justice, a passioti for general equality, a re- 
pugnance for violent governments, distinguished their speeclics; but yet 
from their innovations has sprung the most oppressive tyranny of modern 

(t) Ijic. Pr. Hist, i, 108. and Hist. France, tx. 
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times, ami they svere at last found joining In many measures of the most 
flagrant iniquity. Tlie dreacfful war \.hieh ravaged Kurope for twenty years 
was provoked by their deelamations; the death of the King, the overthrow 
of the throne, the Fteign of Terror, flowed from the principles which they 
promulgated. It is no apology for such conduct, to allege that they were 
sincere in their desire for a republic, and the happiness of France : the 
.common proverb, that “Hell is paved with good intentions,” shows how 
generally perilous conduct, even when flowing from pure motives, isfqund 
to lead to the most disastrous consequences. They were too often, in their 
political career, reckless and inconsiderate ; and ihenee their eloquence and 
genius only rendered them the more dangerous, from the multitudes who were 
influenced by such alluring expressions. Powerful in raising the tempest, 
they were feeble and irresolute in allaying it ; invincible in suflering, heroic 
in death, they were destitute of the energy and practical experience requisite 
to avert disaster. The democrats supported them as long as they urged for- 
.ward the Revolution, and became their bitterest enemies as soon as they 
^ strove to allay its fury. They were constantly misled, by expecting that in- 
telligence was to be found amoung the lower orders; that reason and justice 
would prevail with the multitude; and as constantly disappointed by expe- 
riencing the invariable ascendant of passion or interest among their popular 
supporters; — the itsual error of elevaterl and generous minds, and which so 
frequently unfits them for the actual admrnistratinn of affairs. Their tenets 
would have led them to support the constitutional throne, but they were 
unable to stem the torrent of deniocralical fury which they themselves had 
excited, and compelled, to avert still greater disasters, to concur in many 
cruel measures, alike contrary to their wishes and their principles. The 
leaders of this parly were Vergniaud, Rrissol, and Roland; men of powerful 
eloquence, generous philanthropy, and Roman firmness; who knew how to 
die, but not to live; who perished, because they wanted the audacity and 
wickedness requisite for success in a Revolution (1). 

The radical and inherent vice of this parly Was their irreligion ; and the 
dreadful misfortunes in which they involved their conniry, proves how inade- 
quate, the most splendid talents arc to the management of human aflairs, or 
the right discharge of social duly, without that overruling principle. Willi all 
their love of Justice, they declared l,oui8 guilty; wnTh all their humanity, 
they voted for his death. The peasants of la Vendee, who trusted only to the 
rule of duly prescribed in their religion, were never betrayed in the same 
manner into acts for which no apology can be found. Whenever statesmen 
abandon the plain rules of duty and justice, and base their conduct on the 
quicksands of .supposed expedience, they are involved in a series of errors, 
which quickly precipitate Ihetn into the most serious crimes. Rut the greatest 
efforts of human wisdom or virtue arc unequal to direct or sustain iJic mind 
in the trying scenes which a Revolution induces: it is the belief of fuliirily, 
and a sense of religion alone, whirh can support humanity in such calamities; 
and their want of such principles rendcreil all the genius and philanthropy 
of the Oiinndists of no practical avail in stemming the disasters of ilie Re- 
volnlion(a). 

The Girondists had no point of assemblage, like the well-disciplined forces 
of their adversaries; hut their leaders frequently met at the parties of Ma- 
dame Roland, where all the elegance which the Revuiulion had left, and all 
the talent wliich it had developed, were wont to assemble. This remarkable 

Cl) Mig. i. 313, 314, Biizol,t4. (S) liiil, <!• U Conv. i. 142,143. 
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woman, by the concurring testimony of all her contemporaries, exercised a 
powerful influence over the fortunes of her country. The fire of her genius, 
the warmth of her feeling, the eloquence of her language, enabled her to 
maintain an undisputed ascendency even over the greatest men in France. 
She lived to lament the crimes perpetrated in the name of liberty, and died a 
victim to her conjugal lideiity ; evincing, in her last moments, a degree of 
intrepidity rarely paralleled even in the annals of female heroism, and which, 
bad it been general in her party, might have stifled the Reign of Terror in its 
birth (1). . 

cbir>r>pr of Vcrgniaud was the most eloquent speaker of the Gironde, but he 
vettuiaod. jijg vigour Or resolution requisite for the leader of a party 

in troubled times. Passion, in general, had little influence over his mind : he 
was humane, gentle, and benevolent ; dilEcult to rouse to exertion, and still 
more to be convinced of the w ickedness, cither of his adversaries, or a large 
part of his supporters. But when great occasions arose, and the latent energy 
of bis mind was roused, he poured forth his generous thoughts in streams of 
eloquence, which never have been equalled in the French Assembly. It was 
not like that of Mirabeau, broken, and emphatic, adapted to the changing 
temper of the audience lie addressed ; but uniformly elegant, sonorons, and" 
flowing, swelling at times into the highest strains of impassioned oratory. 
That such a man should have been unable to rule the Convention, only proves 
how unOt a body, elected as they were, is to rule the destinies of a great na- 
tion (2). 

oiitdri. Guadet was more animated than Vcrgniaud : he seized with more 
readiness the changes of the moment,, and preserved his presence of mind 
more completely during the stormy discussions of the Assembly. Gensonnd, 
with inferior talents for speaking, w'as nevertheless looked up to as a leader 
Krh.rnut, of his party from his firmness and resolution of character. Barba- 
roux,. a native of the South of France, brought to the strife of faction the 
ardent temperament of his sunny climate; resolute, sagacious, and daring, he 
early divined the bloody designs of the Jacobins, but was unable to prevail on 
his associates to adopt the desperate measures which he soon foresaw would 
be necessary to give them any thing like an equality in the strife (3). 
or ih« j>ro- Very diflerent was the character of the Jacobins, that terrible fac- 
tion, whose crimes have stained the annals of France with such 
unheard-of atrocities. Their origin draws back td the struggles in 1789, when 
a certain number of deputies from the provinces met in the convent of the 
Jacobins, formerly the seat of the Assemblies of the League. The popularity 
of the club soon attracted the most audacious and able of the democratic 
party ; the nave of the church was transformed into a hall for the meeting 
of the members; and the eeat of the President made of the top of a Gothic 
monument of black marble, which stood against the walls. The tribune,^ 
from whence the orators addressed the Assembly, consisted of two beams 
placed across each other like a half-constructed scaffold ; behind it were sus- 
pended from the walls the ancient instruments of torture, the unattended to, 
but fitting accompaniments of such a scene ; numbers of bats at night flitted 
through its vast and gloomy vaults, and by their screams interrupted the din 
of the meeting. Such was the strife of contending voices, that muskets were 
discharged at intervals to produce a temporary cessation of the tumult. A 
great number of affiliated societies in all the great towns of France, early 

(iW oc. ii. 14, 15. Bolnnil, r. IS. It. (X' Tli. iii. ISS, IW. . 
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gave this club a decided preponderance : the eloquence o'f Hirabeau thun> 
dered under ils roof; and all the principal insurrections of the devolution 
were prepared by its leaders (1). 

The revolts of the 14th July, the 20(h June, and the fOth August, were 
openly discussed, long before they took place, in the hall of the Jacobins; 
there were rehearsed all the great changes of the drama which were shortly 
afterwards to be acted in the Assembly. The massacres of 2d September alone 
appear to have been unprepared by them; their infamy rests with Danton 
and the Municipality of Paris. As usual in democratic assemblies, the most 
violent and outrageous soon acquired an ascendency ; the mob applauded 
those who were loudest in their assertion of the sovereignty of the people. 
Fifteen hundred members usually attended its meetings ; a few lamps only 
lighted the vast extent of the room; the members appeared for the most part 
in shabby attire, and the galleries were filled with the lowest of the populace. 
In this den of darkness were prepared the bloody lists of proscription and 
massacre ; the meetings were opened with revolutionary songs, and shouts 
of applause followed each addition to the list of murder,' each account of its 
perpetration by the affiliated societies. Never was a man of honour, seldom 
a man of virtue, admitted within this society ; it had a secret horror for 
every one who was not attached to its fortunes by the hellish bond of com- 
mitted wickedness. A robber, an assassin, was certain of admission; as sure 
as the victim of their violence was of rejection. The well-known question 
put to the entrants, “ What have you done to be hanged, if the ancient re- 
gime is restored?” exemplifies at once the bond which held them together. 
Their place of meeting was adorned with'anarehical s .mbols, tricolor flags, 
and busts of the leading revolutionists Of former times. Long before the death 
of Louis XVI, two portraits, adorned with garlands, of Jacques Clement and 
Ravaillac, were hung on the walls ; immediately below was the date of the 
murder which each had committed, with the words, “ He was fortunate; he 
killed a king.” Inferior to their adversaries in learning, eloquence, and taste, 
they wercinlinitely their superiors in the arts of popularity ; they succeeded 
with the mob, because they knew by experience the means of moving the 
mass fmm which they sprung. Reason, justice, humanity, were never ap- 
pealed to ; flattery, agitation, and terror, constituted their never-failing me- 
thods of seduction. The extreme of democracy was the form of government 
which they supported, liecaiise it was most grateful to the indigent class on 
whom they depended ; but nothing was further from their intentions than 
to share with others the power \Wiich they so strenuously sought for them- 
selves. The greatest levellers in theory, they became the most absolute ty- 
rants in practice; having nothing to lose, they were utterly reckless in their 
measures of aggrandizement; restrained by no feelings of conscience, they 
reaped for a time the fruits of audacious wickedness. The leaders of this 
party were Danton, Marat, Robespierre, Billand-Varennes, St. -Just, and 
Collofd’Herbois; names destined to acquire an execrable celebrity in French 
annals, whose deeds will never be forgotten so long as the voice of con- 
science is heard' in the human heart; — who have done more to destroy the 
cause of frMdom than all the tyrants who have preceded them (2). 

Frqm the first opening of the Convention, the Girondists occupied the 
right, and the Jacobins the seats on the summit of the left ; whence their de- 
signation of “ The Mountain” was derived. The former had the majority of 

^l) Tout. is. 232; and v. 137. Chaicaub. Mem. ?2. 84- Hist, de la Conv. i. tlOi il2. Cbateaob. 
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votes, the greater part of the departments having returned men of compa- 
ratively moderate principles. Kiit the latter possessed a great advantage, in 
having on their side all the meml>ersof the city of Paris, who ruled the mob, 
always ready to crowd at their call round the doors of the Assembly, and in 
being supported by the Municipality, which had already grown into a ruling 
power in the state, and had become the great centre of the democratic party. 
A neutral body, composed of those ineiiihcrs whose principles were not yet 
declared, was called the Plain of .Marais; it ranged itself with the Oirondists, 
until terror compelled its ntembers to coalesce with the victorious side (f). 
inDnrmrof Coiiiiected witli tlic parciil Club of the Jacobins at Paris, were a 
multitude of alliliated societies in every considerable town of France, 
Franor. (rajned up disciples for the parent establishment, disseminated 

its principles, and sent up continual supplies of energetic ambition to feed 
the (lame in the capital. The Magistracy also had established relations with 
all the municipalities of France, who, elected by almost uuiversal sulTragc, 
had generally fallen, as in ail civib convulsions, into the hands of the most 
violent, party. The Jacobins, therefore, ruled the whole elTective power of 
the state ; nothing remained to the Girondists but the Ministry, who, thwarted 
by the .Municipality, had no authority in Paris. The army, raised during the 
the excitement of the llevolulion, could not be trusted against the popular 
leaders ; if it could, the distance at w Inch it'was placed, and its active occupa- 
tion on the frontier, precluded it from being of any service in resisting the 
insurrections of the capital (2)'. 

uuiiiairi'. xhe two cival parties mutually indulged in recriminations, in 
oftbrci. Order to inlluence the public mind. The Jacobins incessantly re- 
proaclied the Girondists with desiring to dissolve the Republic; to 
establish threo-aiul-twenty separate democratic slates, held together, like the 
American provinces, by a mere federal union; and though this design was 
never seriously entertained by them, except when the advance of the Duke 
of Brunswick threatened to lead to the rapture of Paris, the imprudent con- 
ver.sations of Bris.sot, and other leaders of the parly, and the extravagant ad- 
miration which they always professed for the rnstilplioiis of America, were 
sufficient to give a colour to the accusation. Nothing more was recpiisite to 
render them in the highest degree unpopular in Paris, the very existence of 
which depended on its remaining, through all the phases of government, the 
seat of the ruling power. The Girondists retorted upon their adversaries 
charges better founded, hut not so likely to inflame the populace. They re- 
proached them with endeavouring to establish in the Municipality of Paris a 
power superior to the legislature of all France; with ovciawing the delibera- 
tions of the Convention, by menacing petitions, or the open display of brute 
force; and secretly preparing for tlicir favourite leaders, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, and .Marat, a triumvirate of power, which would speedily extinguish 
all the freedom which had been accpiirtnl. The lirst part of the accusation 
was well founded even then; of the last, time soon afforded an ample con- 
firmation (5). 

vptiF. One of the first cares of the Convention was the state of the 
finances. From the report of M. Camhon, the minister of finances, 
it appeared that the preceding Assemblies had anlliorized the fabrication of 
two thousand seven hundred millions of assignats, or above L. 1 50,0tX),lK)O 
sterling; a prodigious sum, to have been issued in three years of almost coii- 
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tinued peace, and dearly demonstrating, that the revenue, from its ordinary 
sources, had almost entirely disappeared. Of this immense fund, however, 
only twenty-four millions remained. A new issue, therefore, became indis- 
pensable, and was immediately ordered, on the security of the national do- 
mains, which were continuUly increasing, and now embraced more than 
two-thirds of the landed property of France, from the continued conGseation 
of the estates of the emigrants (1). 

A still more democratic constitution, than that framed by the Constituent 
and lyegislative Assemblies, was at the same time established. All the requi- 
sites for election to any ollices whatever, were, on the motion of the Duke 
srpi. i«. of Orleans, abolished, it was no longer necessary to select judges 
from legal men, nor magistrates from the class of proprietors. All persons, 
in whatever rank, were declared eligible to every situation ; and the right of 
voting in the primary assemblies conferred on every man above the age of 
twenty-one years. Absolute equality, in its literal senscj was universally 
established (2). 

Roland, at the- same time, gave a frightful picture of the massacres which 
the Jacobin emissaries had spread over all France. “ The disorders of Paris,” 
said he, “ have been too faithfully imitated in the departments. It is not 
anarchy which is to be accused for these calamities, but tyrants of a new 
species, who have sprung up in our newly enfranchised France. It is from 
Paris that these daily incitements to murder proceed. How can we preserve 
the people from the most frightful misery, when so many citizens areobligcd 
to remain in concealment for fear of their lives; when invitations 'to pillage, 
murder, rapine, and lists of proscription, daily appear on the walls of the 
capital'? How shall we frame a constitution for France, if liie Convention 
charged with it deliberates under the daggers of assassins?” After a vehe- 
ment debate, a deereeagainst the instigators to murder, and for the establish- 
ment of a departmental guard, was passed; but subsequent events prevented 
it from being ever carried into execution (5), 

Arni«niion The Girondists, foreseeing the character of Robespierre, directed 
their first attacks against him. Osselin and Barbaroux publicly ac- 
miirti,!. cused him of aspiring to the dictatorship; but the leaders of their 
party, not yet aware of the necessity of vigorous measures against so desperate 
an adversary, quashed the proceeding. Marat was next the object of accu- 
sation ; a thrill of horror ran through the Convention when he appeared before 
them : the massacres which he had so strenuously recommended in his 
journal, “ L’Ami du peuple,” were still fresh in the recollections of the de- 
puties. Vergniaud read a number of that journal, where it was coldly calcu- 
lated that seventy thousandheads must fall before liberty could be established; 
the gallcriOs openly ap|>lauded the proposal. Another of the Girondists soon 
after read another paper, published a few days before by the accused. In 
which ho said, “One consideration alone overwhelms me, and that is, that 
all my efforts to save (he popple will come to nothing without a new insur- 
rection. When I behold the temper of the majority of the deputies in the 
National Convention, '! despair of Uie public- safety. If, during its eight Grst 
sittings, the foundations of a constitution arc not laid, nothing more need be 
expected from its labours. Fifty years of anarchy await you, from which you 
will never emerge, but by the hands of a Dictator, a true patriot and statesman. 
01 misguided people, if you but knew how to act.” At these words, furious 
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.'cries interrnpted thF speaker; some. applauding, others exclaiming, “To the 
Abbaycl to the guillotine (!}!” 

Marat mounted the tribune to reply ; it was the first time he had been seen 
there, and such was the horror at his aspect, that it was long before he 
could obtain a hearing. He acknowledged the writing to be his, however, and 
refused to disavow its contents. “ To ask me to retract,” he added, “ is to insist 
that I should shut my eyes to what I see, and my ears to what I hear; ibero 
is no power on earth which can force me to such a change of ideas : 1 can 
answer for the purity of my heart, but I cannot change my thoughts; they 
have sprung from the nature of things.” The Jacobins, with tumultuous 
shouts, testified their applause; many irresolute members, horror-struck at 
the proscriptions, but yet terrified at their authors, quitted the Assembly. The 
accused, perceiving his advantage, drew a pistol from his pocket : “ Blush ! ” 
he exclaimed, “for your rashness, in thus accusing the patriots : if the pro- 
posal for an accusation be carried, I will blow' out my brains at the foot of 
the tribune. Such is the reward of my labours, my suflerings, my misery, in 
the' cause of the people!” The Convention concealed its fear under the mask 
of contempt, and, on the motion of Tallien, voted that the Republic was one 
and indivisible, and dismissed the accused unpunished, to reap the fruits of a 
real victory (2). 

Loi.»M A more formidable accusation was shortly afterwards brought 

RobrapifrrF. forward by lyOuvet, one of the ablest and most intrepid leaders of 
the Gironde. Roland, as minister of the interior, had made a luminous state- 
ment of the situation of the metropolis, in which he had boldly exposed the 
sanguinary measures of the Conimiine. “ When the principles of revolt and 
c;arnage,” said he, “are openly avowed and applauded, not only in clubs, 
but in the bosom of the Convention,' who can doubt that some hidden par- 
tisans of the ancient regime, some pretended friends the peopiqe veiling 
their wickedness under the mask of patriotism, havnftnceived the design 
of overturning the constitution, and slaking their thirst for blood and gold 
'in the midst of public ruin?” He then- read a letter from the President of 
the second section of the Criminal Tribunal, announcing that bis own lifq 
and that of his colleagues were menaced, and that, in the language of tho 
times, a nevO bleeding was required for the stale. At this announcement, all 
eyes were turned to Robespierre, who immediately mounted the tribune, 
and exclaimed, “ No one ■Aill dare to accuse me to my face.? — “ lam he 
who accuse you,” said Louvet, with a firm voice and unshrinking eye : “ Yes, 
Robespierre, 1 accuse you.” The tyrant was moved at the glance of his 
adversary, whose talent and courage he had previously experienced in the 
hall of tiie Jacobins. Louvet then, in an energetic and eloquent spcecli, 
traced the character and actions of his opponent. He followed Robespierre 
to the Club of the Jacobins, the Municipality, the Electoral Assembly, eter- 
nally calumniating his adversaries and flattering the mob; taking advantage 
of the passions of a blind multitude, urging it at pleasure to every excess; 
insulting in its name the majesty of tho legislature, and compelling the save-; 
reign power to issue the decrees he commanded, under the pain of rebellion; 
ordering, tbough unseen, the murders and robberies of September, to sup- 
port the usurpation of the Municipality by means of terror ; sending cmis- 
sariOT through all Franck to instigate the commission of similar crimes, and 
induce the provinces to follow the example, and obey the authority of Paris; 

(I) Mig. SIS, 319. Lac. ii. e, 8. Tti. iii, IS3. ( 2 ) Lie. ii. 8. 9. Th.iii.I6T.IT0. Ubt.de la 
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incessantly occupied with hi.s own praises, and magnifying the grandeur and 
power of the people from whom he sprung. “ The glory of the revolt of the 
iOlh August,” ho added, “ is common to all; hut the glory of the massacres 
of Septemljer 2d belongs to you. On you and your as.soriatcs may they 
rest for ever. The pieojde of Paris know how to combat, hut not how to 
murder; they were seen in a body before the Tuilcries on the glorious iOlh 
August; hut a few hundred assassins alone perpetrated the massacres of 
September. The eloquence of Itoland spoke in vain; the tutelary arm of 
Pelion was enchained ; Danton refused to move ; the presidents of the sections 
wailed for orders from the general in command, which never arrived; the 
oflicers of the .Municipality, with their ollicial scarfs, presided at the execu- 
tions; and the orders you had given were loo fatally obeyed (1).” 

Rfpiyof The Assembly was strongly moved by the clociuencc of Louvcl, 

Bobciiicrrc. jjjji jip wag fg,.|,|y supported by his friends among the (liron- 
disLs. He repeatedly appealed to Petion, Yergniand, and the other leaders, 
to support his statements, but they had not the firmness to slate boldly the 
truth. Had they tesliiied a fourth part of what they knew, the accusation 
must have been instantly voted, and the tyrant strangled in his cradle. As 
it was, Hobespierre, fearful of its elTects, demanded eight days to prepare 
for his defence. In the interval, the whole engines of terror were put in 
force. The Jacobins thundered out accusations against the intrepid accuser, 
and all the leaders of the Mountain were indefatigable in their cITorts to 
strike terror into their opponents. By degrees the impression cooled, and 
the accused mounted the tribune at its close with the air of a victor. The 
deputies came to regard the accusation as a private (piarrel between Louvet 
and Robespierre, and fell no apprehension for a man whom they regarded, 
as Barcre said, “as a man of the day — a little mover of discord (2).” 

In th% conclusion^ his address, which was nervous and forcible, Rol>es- 
pierre observed, iif^liision to the massacres of September 2d, “ Without 
doubt,” said he, “ the massacres in the prisons were illegal; hut what was 
the revolt on 10th August, or on i ith July? If we ore to go back to what 
is Irffttl, who can defend the Revolution, or save you all from a conviction 
for high Irea.son? Beware how, by such doctrines, you cast a doubt on the 
origin of yonr own power. Without illegal measures des|>olism never yet 
was shaken ; for what sovereign will establish legal forms for his own over- 
throw? It is said that an innocent individual has perished. The number of 
the sufferers has been greatly exaggerated; Imt supposing there was one. 
It was doiihtless loo much. He was perhaps a good citizen, one of our best 
friends. Weep for him — weep even for the unworthy citizens who have 
fallen under the sword of popular justice; but let your grief, as every hu- 
uian thing, have a termination. But let us, at the same lime, reserve softie 
tears for more touching calamities: Weep! a hundred thousand citizens 
sacrificed by tyranny! Weep! our fellow-citizens massacred in their cradles, 
or in liicarms of their mothers! Have you no brothers or children, or wives, 
to revenge? The family of French legislators is their country — is the whole 
human race, excepting tyrants and their supporters. Weep, then, humanity 
debased under an odious yoke; but bo consoled by the rclleclion, that by 
cahning unworthy discord, you will secure the liappiness of your own 
counli y, and prepare that of the world.” Divided by opposite opinions, the 
Assembly willingly closed with the proposal of Robespierre to pul an end 
to these personal altercations, and pass to the order of the day. Itarbaroux 

(l)Mig. i, 314. Lac ii. 17. 111. iii. 313. (3) Lonrcl, S3. 
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and Lanjninais vainly endeavoured to maintain the accusation; the leaders 
of tlic Cirondc themselves, irresolute in action, hesitated to su|>|>ort them. 
“ If, indeed,” said Itarerc, “ there existed in the Kepiihlic a man horn with 
the genius of Ca-sar, or the boldness of Cromwell; if there was to be found 
here a man with the talent of Sylla, and his dangerous means of elevation; 
if we had amongst us a legislator of vast ability, boundless ambition, and 
profound dissimulation; a general, for example, returning loaded with lau- 
rels to dictate laws to your choice, or insult the rights of the people, I would 
• be the first to propos against him a decree of accusation. Ihit let us cease 
to waste our time on men who will lill no place in history; let ns not put 
pigmies on pedestals; the civic crowns of Kohespierre arc mingled with cy- 
press.” They flattered themselves, that a simple passing to the order of the 
day would extinguish his influence as completely as exile or death, ard 
actually joined w ith the Jacobins in preventing the reply of Couvet, — a fatal 
error, which France had cause to lament in tears of blood (I). 

It was now evident that the Girondists were no match for their terrible 
adversaries. The men of action on their side, I.ouvet, Barbaroux, and l.an- 
juinais, in vain strove to rouse them to the necessity of vigorous measures 
in contending with such enemies. Tlieir constant reply was, that they would 
not be the first to commence the shediiiug of blood. Their whole vigour 
consisted in declamation, their whole wisdom in abstract discussion. Mo- 
derate in counsel, humane in intention, they were litted to add to the pro- 
sperity of a republic in peace, but totally unequal to the task of guiding it 
in periods of agitation. They were too honourable to believe in the wicked- 
ness of their opponents, too scrupulous to adopt the measures requisite to 
crush them. Svhen warned of the necessity of striking a decisive blow, 
Ibey replied, with the most deplorable sang-froid, that it was better not to 
irritate men of a violent temperament (2). The only weapons they could 
lx* prevailed on to employ were reason and elo(|uence, while their adver- 
saries were daily sharpening their poniards. “ It were easy to foresee,” savs 
I.ouvet, “ what woulil be the issue of such a contest.” 

Th- r.iron- The measures of the Girondists, intended to support the consti- 
p..“ tution, and crush the ascendency of the Jacobin faction, were not 
more fortunate or ably directed than their accusations of indivi- 
duals. Ituzot proposed to establish a guard, specially for the pro- 
tection of the Convention, drawn from young men chosen from the diflerent 
departments. Itarlvaroux at the same time brought forward four decrees, 
ably conceived, which, if carried into execution, would have eflcctiially' 
overthrown the usur|iations of the .Municipality. By the lirst, the capital was 
to cease to be the scat of the legislature, when it lost its claim to their 
presence, by failing to protect them from insult. By the second, the troops 
of the Fed^n'-s and the national cavalry were to be charged, along with the. 
armed sections, with the protection of the legislature. By the third, the 
Convention was to constitute itself into a court of justice, for the trial of all 
conspirators against its authority. By the fourth, the Convention suspended 
the .Municipality of Paris. This would have established an eflectual counter-, 
poise to the influence of the populace of Parks, and have been a decisive 
blow to the Jacobins and Municipality of that city. Boliespierre combated 

the proposal w ith all his force. “ 1‘aris is now tranquil.” said he. The 

blood of September 2d is yet reeking,” replied Vergniaud : “ The authority 
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of the Convention is now universally respected.” “ Vou yourself daily call 
it in-question in your seditious assemblies, your sanguinary journals.” 
“ Such a decree would be a libel on the people of Paris.” “ They groan, as 
well as ourselves, under the assassins who oppress them.” “ You wish to 
create a tyranny : ” On the contrary, we strive to put an end t(> yours : " 
“ You would establish a prailorian band : ” “ You rule by means of a horde 
of brigands : ” “ Vou are treading in the Steps of Sylla : ” “ You have the 
ambition of Cromwell.” These angry recriminations had no effect but to 
divert the Assembly from the importance of the real subject at issue, and, 
fearful of present danger, they rejected the only means of avoiding jt in 
future, by delivering themselves, unprotected to the mob of the capital (1). 
Thus the Ministry jrritated the Jacobins without crushing them, and mani- 
fested their distrust in the populace, without providing any counterpoise to 
their violence. 

^ facoWns skilfully availed themselves of these impotent ma- 
of • nifestations of distrust, to give additional currency to the report, 
tbFR<iMibir<r.that the Girondists intended to transport the seat of government 
to the Southern provinces. This ruinopr rapidly gained ground with the 
populace, -and augmented their dislike at the Ministry. Their opponents, 
conscious of the falsehood of the accusation, treated it with contempt; 
a striking proof of their ignorance of the trifling foundations on which popu-- 
lar favour or dislike is founded. On every occasion the democrats pressed for 
a decree in favour of the unity and indivisibility of the Republic; thereby 
insinuating the belief that a federal union was contemplated by their adver- 
saries ; a project of all others the most unpopular in the central city of Paris, 
and afterwards productive of the most ruinous Consequences to the mtfde- 
rate party (2). 

vrrpara. All thcsc preliminary struggles were essays of strength by the 
' two parties, prior to the grand question which was now destined 
to attract the eyes of Europe and of the world. This was the trial 
of Louis XVI. 

The Jacobins had several motives for urging this measure. By placing the 
King’s life in peril, they hoped to compel the Girondists openly to espouse 
his cause, and thereby ruin them without redemption in the eyes of the 
people ; by engaging the popular party in so decisive a step, they knew that 
they would best preclude any chance of return to the royalist government. 
They were desirous, moreover, of taking out of the hands of the Girondists, 
and the moderate part of the Convention, the formation of a Republican 
government; and they were probably of opinion Ibal the vengeance of the 
dead was less to be feared than that of the living ; and that a dethroned king 
was a dangerous neighbour to an infant democracy (3). 
vioi.m.gi. To prepare the nation for this great event, and familiarize them 
with the tragedy in which it was intended to terminate, the most 
u»JKob.'a> vigorous measures were taken by the Jacobins over all France. In 
their central- club at Paris the question Was repeatedly canvassed, and the 
most inflammatory harangues were delivered, on the necessity of striking a 
deciHVe blow against the royalist faction. The popular societies in the de- 
partments were stimulated to present addresses to the Convention, openly 
demanding the condemnation of the King. The sections of Paris imitated 
their example. Daily petitions were heard at the bar of the Assembly, 
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praying for vcngcanrc on ihc murderers of ilic lOlh August, and for the 
death of the Iasi tyrant. In the barbarous language of the age, the I’resi* 
dent had frequently promised satisfaction to the numerous petitioners who 
prated, “dc fairc rouier la ti'te du Tyran (1);” and in many proclama- 
tions, the monarch they were about to try had been already condemned by 
the Convention. 

diot.wj a discovery was at this juncture made in the Tuilcries, which 
increased to a very high degree the popular discontent at the 

luiicrin. unfortunate Prince. In a cavity in the wall, behind a concealed 
iron door, were found a great variety of secret papers belonging to the 
court, placed there, as already mentioned, by order of l.ouis. Evidence was 
there discovered of the measures of Talon, the agreement with Mirabeau, 
the propositions of KoiiilM, and many other secret transactions, iioland had 
the misfortune, by giving publicity to Uiis discovery, to hasten the death of 
the sovereign be was desirous to save. The papers recovered threw a doubt 
on the consistency of many individuals on the popular side ; but they in 
no degree implicated Louis in any sinister or unworthy design. They amounted 
merely to this, that the monarch, severely pressed by his enemies, and de- 
serted by all the world, was desirous of strengthening his parly, or received 
and entertained projects of deliverance from the most zealous of his adhe- 
rents. But no trace was discovered of any intention, on his part, to subvert 
, Ihe Consliliilfon he had sworn to maintain, or do more than extricate himself 
from the tvranny to which, in the protended days of freedom, he was really 
subjected bv the deinocratical faction (2). And is the sovereign to be the 
only person, in a free country, who is to be denied the privilege of making 
those clforts in favour of his just rights, which arc so zealously asserted for 
Ihe meanest of his Subjects ? 

The charges brought against Ix)ui« were very numerous. Among others, 
he was accused of having written to the Bishop of Clermont, on 16th April, 
1791, “ that if he recovered his power, he w ould restore the clergy and the 
Constitution to their ancient slate;” of having entertained designs of be- 
traving his oaths and overturning Ihe Kevolulion ; of having corresponded 
with the emigrant faction, whose avowed object was Ihc restoration of the . 
ancient order of things (3). (>f all these grounds of complaint, it is sufficient 
to observe, that in so far as they were founded in fact, they were perfectly 
jusliliable in the circumstances in which he was placed ; _bul that the greater 
part were base calumnies, equally contradicted by his virtues and his irre- 
solution; and that, if he had really Itcen actuated by the principles imputed 
to him, he never would have been reduced to lire necessity of vindicating 
himself before a popular assembly. 

Prriiminirr Tlic preliminary question which occupied the Assembly was, 
Whether Louis could be legally brought to trial before them. A 
committee, to whom the point was referred for investigation, re- 
ported in the affirmative. Mailhd, charged with delivering its report, main- 
tained, “That the inviolability awarded to l>ouis by the constitution was 
as Xing, not as an individual; that the nation had supplied the inviolability 
of Ihe sovereign by the responsibility of his ministers; and that, where he 
had acted as an individual, and not through them, his protection was at an 
end ; that his deihronoment was not a punishment, but a change of govern- 
ment ; that he was now amenable to the law against traitors and conspira- 
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tors ; finally, that the arraignment should be before the Convention, and 
not any inferior court, because, as it emliraced all those interests which 
were centered in the maintenance of justice, it was impossible that that 
Supreme Tribunal could violate justice (I), and therefore needless that it 
should be fettered by its forms.” 

^Vhen this report was received iu the A.sscmbly, a stormy di.scussion arose. 
The partisans of Louis, though obliged to profess themselves satisfied of his 
guilt, maintained “ that the inviolability was general; that the constitution 
had not only provided for secret hostilities on bis part, but open warfare, and 
in either alternative, had prescribed no other pain than dethronement; that 
the nation had placed him on the throne on these conditions; that the Con- 
vention was commissioned by the nation to change the government, but not 
to judge the sovereign; that if the rules of justice forbaile his prosecution, 
much more did the usages of war, which permitted no severity to the van- 
quished but on the field of battle; that the Uepublic had no interest in his 
condemnation, but oidy in such measures as were called for by the public 
safety, which would be sudicicntly secured by his detention or exile.” 

There were not wanting, however, some deputies who courageously sup- 
ported a more humane opinion. “What,” said Rauzet, “was the truesitualion 
of the King by the Constitution of 179f ? He was placed in presence of the na- 
tional representation as a rival to it. Was it not natural that he should seek 
to recover as much as possible his lost authority ? Did not you yourselves call 
him to enter upon that strife with the legislative body? In that contest he was 
overthrown, and he lies now alone and bound at the feet of twenty-five mil- 
lions of men, and shall they have the ba.scncss to murder the vant|uished? 
Has not Ix)uis repressed, beyond any other man, the eternal desire for power 
which is sostnuigly impressed in the human heart? Did he not, in 1789, 
voluntarily abandon a large part of his authority? Has he not abolished ser- 
vitude in his domains, admitted philosophers into his councils, and even the 
empirics imposed upon him by the jiublic voice ? Docs not France owe to him 
the convocation of the States-Gcncral, and the first establishment of its poli- 
tical rights?” The Girondists supported his opinion; the neutral jiarty was 
inclined to .adhere to the report of the committee (2). 

n.bait on But the Jacobins openly avowed a more manly doctrine, if such an 
epithet can be fitly applied to severity towards a fallen enemy. 

voniion. “Citizens,” said St. -Just, “ I undertake to prove that the opinions 
adv.anced on both sides are efiually erroneous. The committee who have re- 
ported, you yourselves, our adversaries, seek for forms to authorize the trial 
of the late King — I, on the contrary, allirm that the King is to be regarded 
more as an enemy w hom we have to combat, than as a cifiminal whom we arc 
to judge; the forms to be observed are not those of private prosecutions, but 
of public conflicts. Hesitation, delay, in such a case, are the greatest acts of 
imprudence. After postponing the formation of laws, no calamity could be so 
great as that of temporizing with a dethroned monarch. The mere act of hav- 
ing reigned is a crime, an usurpation which nothing can absolve, which a 
people arc culpahlc for having sulfered, and which invests every man w ith a 
personal right of vengeance. No one can reign innocently; the very idea of 
such a thing is ridiculous. We must treat such an usurpation as kings them- 
selves have treated all attempts to dethrone them. Was not the memory of 
Cromwell arraigned for having overturned the authority of Charles? Yet, in 
truth, the one was not more an usurper than the other ; for when a people is 
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siinidently base to allow itself to l>e ruled by a tyranl, power belongs of right 
to the first person who can seize it, and is not more legitimate on one bead 
than the other. The time will come when the world will be astonished that in 
the eighteenth century we should be so much behind the days of Ca-sar : that 
tyrant was slain in a crowded senate, without any other formality than three- 
and-twenty strokes of a poniard, and on no other warrant than the liberty of 
Konie. And now you hesitate to engage in the trial of a man, the assassin of 
the people, caught in the very commission of his crimes. The men who are 
charged w ith the judgment of Louis have a llepublic to form ; those who 
scruple at inflicting a just punishment on a King, will never succeed in esta- 
blishing one. If the Homan people, after six hundred years of hatred of tyrants 
— if England, after the death of Cromwell,, saw the race of sovereigns revive 
in its bosom, what have all to fear among ourselves who sec the axe tremble 
in the hands of those who have only just begun to wield it, and the people, 
in the first days of their liberty, awed by the recollection of their former 
fetters?” Holrespicrre strongly supported these arguments. “Consider,” .said 
he, “ what audacity the enemies of liberty have already acquired. In August 
last the friends of liberty concealed themselves, now they boldly show them- 
selves, and demand impunity for a perjured tyrant. We have heard of his 
•virtues and benefactions. While we have had the utmost difliculty in rescuing - 
the best citizens from a precipitate accusation, the cause of the despot alone 
is so sacred that it cannot be too fully or patiently discussed. If we are to 
believe bis apologists, his trial will last several months; it w ill be protracted 
till next spring, when the despots w ill execute a general attack for his rescue. 
What a career is thus opened to the conspirators! what room afforded for the 
intrigues of the aristocracy ! The Assembly,” he added, “ has been uncon- 
sciously led from the true question before them. There is in reality no crimi- 
nal process; Louis is not an accused party ; you arc not judges; you are and 
can be only statesmen; yon have nht a verdict to pronounce for or against any 
individual, but a measure of public importance to adopt, an act essential to 
national existence to perform. A dethroned king in a Kepnblic is fit for no- 
thing but one of two objects; either to trouble the public tranquillity and en- . 
* danger its freedom, or to confirm the one and the other. The punislimcnt of 
death is in general an evil, for this plain reason, that, by the unchangeable 
laws of nature, it can only be justified by absolute necessity to individuals or 
the social body; and in ordinary cases it can never be necessary, because the 
government has ample means of preventing the guilty person from injuring 
his fellow-citizens. lint a dethroned king, in the midst of an ill-cemented 
Republic, — a king whose name alone is sufliciont to rekindle the flames of 
civil war, can never be an object of indifl'ercnce to the public safety; and 
that cruel exception from ordinary rules is owini to nothing but the nature 
of his crimes. I pronounce with regret the fatal truth; but Louis must die, 
that France may live. Louis was once a king ; he is now dethroned ; the mo- 
mentous question before you is decided by these simple considerations. Louis 
cannot be tried ; his trial is over, his condemnation recorded, or the formation 
of the Republic is unjustifiable (1). 1 demand that the Convention shall de- 
clare the King traitor towards France, criminal towards human nature, and 
instantly condemn him in virtue of the right of insurrection.” 

Mijoriiy Hy these extreme propositions, which they did not expect to carry, 
the Jacobins in a manner ensured the condemnation of Ixtuis. 
uicd. When such doctrines were once abroad, the moderate party had 
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no cliance of success with the multitude, hut in adopting measures of in- 
ferior severity. To have contended for an absolute exemption from punish- 
ment, would have appeared tantamount to abandoning the whole principles 
of the Revolution. Every man felt that he could not do so without endanger- 
ing his own safety, and exposing himself to the imminent hazard of shortly 
changing places with his dethroned sovereign (1). 

D<r.j.i;ji. Actuated by these motives, the majority of the Assemidy, com- 
posed of the Girondists and neutral party, decided that the Ring sliould be put 
on his trial before the Convention (2). 

Since his imprisonment in the Temple, the unfortunate monarch 

Family <!«» |iad been successively abridged in his eomfoiTs, and the severity of 

ovhy.'"'’' bis detention increased. At first the Royal Family were permitted 
to spend their time together; and, disengaged from the cares of government, 
they experienced the sweetness of domestic aiTcclion and parental tender- 
ness. Attended by their faithful servants, CWry and afterwards Hue, the King 
spent his lime in leaching tlie Dauphin the elements of education, the Queen 
in discharging, with the Princesses, the most humble duties; or, like Mary 
in l.ochlevcn castle, in large works of tapestry. The royal party breakfasted 
at nine in the apartment of the Queen; at one, rf the day was fair, they 
walked for an hour in the garden, strictly watched by the olTicers of the Mu- 
nicipality, from whom they often eytpcrienced the most cruel insults. Their 
son evinced the most engaging sweetness of disposition, as well as aptitude 
for study; bred up in the school of adversity, he promised to grace the throne 
with the virtues and energy of a humble station. The Princess Royal, in the 
intervals of inslrnction, played with her brother, and softened, by every pos- 
sible attention, the severity of her jiarcnts’ captivity; while tlie Princess 
Elizabeth bore the horrors of her prison with the same celestial equanimity 
with which she had formerly withstood the seductions of beauty, and the 
corruptions of a dissipatetl court (5). 

The long evenings of winter were chiefly spent in reading aloud. Racine 
and Corneille, or historical compositions, were the favourite study of the 
Royal Family. The King perused, again and again, the history of the English 
Rebellion by Hume, and sought in the fate of Charles to pre|>are his mind for 
the catastrophe which he was well aware awaited himself. His firmness seemed 
to increase with the approach of danger; the irresolution and timidity by 
wKich he was formerly distinguished totally disappeared when his subjects' 
fate was not bound up with his own. The Queen herself took an example 
from his resolution. After dinner, the King and his family slept peaceably for 
a short time — a touching spectacle, standing as they did on the verge of eter- 
nity. .\t night the Dauphin said his prayers to his mother; lie prayed for his 
parents’ life, and for the Princess l.aml>alle with whose death ho was un- 
acquainted, and his instructress, the Marqni.se dc Tourzel. When the Com- 
missioners of the Commune were near, he look the precaution, of his owu 
accord, to utter the last supplications in an inaudible voiee. The members of 
the Municipality, whoalternately visited the ro\ al family during their captivity, 
at times displayed the most insolent barbarity, at othersa delicate forbearance. 
I.oui.i conversed with his inspectors on every occasion, and in the most fami- 
liar manner, on the subject of their dilfcrent tnidcs, and frequently surprised 
them bv the extent and accuracy of his practical informatiou. “Are you not 
afraid,” said he to a mason, Mizarcau, “ that these pillars will give way?” 



(0 Mig.i.ass. 
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“ They are more solid than ihc throne of kings,” was Ihie reply of the hard- 
kearled Republican (\). 

By degrees, however, the precautions of the Municipality became more 
vexatious. Their oflicers never for an inslant lost sight of the roval family; 
and, when they retired to rest, a bed was placed at the door of each room' 
where the guards slept. Santerre, with his brutal staff, every day made them 
a visit; and a constant council of civic authorities was held in ibe lower 
apartments of the prison. Uriting materials were first taken away ; soon 
after, the knives, scissors, needles, and bodkins of the princesses, were seized, 
after tlie most rigorous search : a cruel deprivation, as it not onlv prevented 
them from relieving Ihc tedious hours by needle-work, but rendered it im- 
possible for them any longer to mend their garments (2). 

Bigorously excluded from all coitiniunicatiou with Ibe city, it was with the 
utmost dillicully that lliey could receive any intelligence as to the events 
which were going on there. But the ingenuity of the faithful Clery discovered 
a method, to a certain degree, of satisfying their desires in this particular, by 
means of a public crier, with whom be opened a communication, and who 
placed himself under the windows of tlie King, and, under pretence of selling 
the journals, recounted their leading articles with as loud a voice as he could. 
Cfory, at the appointed hour, placed himself at the window, and eagerly 
Bstened to the details, which, in the evening, after the King had retired to 
bed, lie told him in a whisper, without the city oOicers being aware of the 
communication (3). 

iiKj But, brfore long, the magisiratesof Paris envied tlie royal captives 
the simpie consolation wliich they derived from sharing their mis- 
oiiiw. fortunes together. By a resolution of the Municipality, llierefore, 
k was determined that the King and the Dauphin should be separated from 
•the Queen and the Princesses. This decree, as unnecessary as it was bar- 
barous, rent the hearts of the whole family : their grief was so poignant, that 
it even melted the hearts of the , comn>issioners of the magistracy, who left 
Ihc room, Uiat llicy might escape its influence. Shortly after their sorrow re- 
ceived some relief, by being permitted to dine together ; ibeir joy at inceting 
was so excessive that even their stern jailors were moved to tears ( t). 

On- II, On Uicday on which it had been determined that Louis should 
appear at the bar of the Convention, be was engaged teaching the 
Dauphin his le^n, when the commissioners entered, and informed Ihc King 
that they were ordered to take the young Prince to. his mollier. He tenderly 
.embraced his son, and was profoundly afflicted at the separation. At one the 
Mayor of Paris, Chambon, entered, and read the decree, by which it was 
ordained, tliat Louis Capet should appear at the bar of Ihc Assembly. “Capet 
is not my name,” he replied, “ but that of one of my ancestors. I could liav.e 
Wished, gentlemen, that you had left niy son with .me during the last two 
hours (3); hut that deprivation is a part of the. treatment which I have ex- 
perienced ever since my confmement. i am ready to follow you, not because 
1 recognise the authority of the Convention, but because they have the power 
to compel me.” 

fiVbcn*Madau>e Elizabeth was iirforined of the measures adopted in regard 
to the King, she expressed herself fully prepared for the catastrophe which 
followed. “ The Queen and I,” she said, “ are prepared for the worst : we do 
not attempt to shut our eyc$ to his apjicoacbing fate : he will die the viettm pf 

(1) airy, 52, 63. 58, 5S. Ib. tii. 282. 283. Lac. (3) Cliry , 79. TS. tii. 285, 286, 

X. 138. M2. Th.Ui.2Si. M) MO. Mg Cl«ry,09.‘ 

(2) Th. iii. 281. Oiry, «, iiitj. (8) Clery,, 117. r29- Th- iii. 32». Lac. ». 171. 
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his love for the people, for whose happiness he has never ceased to labour 
since his accession to the throne. How cruelly the country has been deceived ! 
The religion of the King, his firm reliance on Providence, can support him in 
that cruel extremity. Clery, you will be left alone with my brother; redouble 
your attentions to him ; we have now none to depend on but you (f).” 

The crowd was immense as the King passed through the streets : amidst a 
thousand revolutionary cries, some countenances indicated the most pro- 
found grief. His own appearance dilTcrcd in no respect from what it had 
been when he passed, in llie days of his prosperity, from one palace to another. 
Six hundred infantry, and a large body of cavalry, with three pieces of loaded 
cannon, preceded and followed the carriage (2). 

Tho Kind The Assembly, warned of the approach of the King, earnestly re- 
Jhr’STro” commended tranquillity when he entered, “In order,” said Bar- 
ihf A«ra- guiiiy Sovereign may be awed by the stillness of 

the tomb. Hcmcmber the terrible silence which attended his appearance 
from Varennes, — silence prophetic of the judgment of kings by nations.” 
Louis appeared : the President, Barrerc, immediately said, with a faltering 
voice: — “Louis, the French nation accuses you : you are about to hear the 
charges that are to be preferred : Ixtuis, be seated.” The King sat down with 
an intrepid air: no signs of emotion appeared in his countenance. The dignity 
and mildness of his presence was such, that the Girondists were melted to 
tears; and the fanaticism of St. -Just, Robespierre, and .Marat, for a moment, 
yielded to the feelings of humanity (5). 

The charges consisted of an enumeration of the whole crimes of the Revo- 
lution, from its commencement in 178f), all of w hich were laid to his account. 
His answers, by the admission even of his enemies, were brief and firm : he 
displayed a remarkable degree of presence of mind, and, in most cases, was 
victorious over his adversaries, or touched them by the simplicity of his 
replies. The alTair of Nancy, the journey to Varennes, the suppression of the 
revolt in the Champ-de-Mars, were justified by the decrees of the Assembly; 
the catastrophe of the 10th .March, by the power of self-defence, conferred on 
him by the laws. To every question of the President, he replied with clear- 
ness and precision; denying some, showing that otheis were the work of his 
ministers, jtistifying all by the powers conferred on him by the Constitution. 
When charged with shedding the blood of the people on the lOih .August, 
onlv, he exclaimed with, a loud voice:— “ No, sir, it was not I that did it.” 
He was careful, in his answers, never to implicate any members of the Con- 
stituent and legislative .Assemblies : many who then sat as his judges, 
trembled, lest he should betray them (i). 

The Jacobins beheld, with dismay, the profound impression made on the 
Convention, by the simple statement of tnith; by the firm, but temperate 
demeanour of the Sovereign. The most violent of the party proposed that he 
should be hung that very night: a laugh of demons followed the proposal 
from the benches of the Mountain. But the majority, composed of the 
Girondists and the neutrals, decided that he should be formally tried, and 
defended by counsel (3). 

Ilia return AVhen lx>uis returned to the Temple, the cruel resolution of the 
Trmpir. Cominunc was communicated to him, that he was no longer to be 
permitted to see his family. “ My son, at least,” he exclaimed, with the most 
heart-rending accent : “ am I never again to see my son ? what needless 

(0 ClAry, lao. (4) Uc. *. IJT. Tli. iii. 333.- 
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cruelty to deprive me of that sweet infant!'’ At half-past eight, the hour 
when the Dauphin usually went to bed, he earnestly entreated that he might 
see him for a moment, to give him his blessing; hut even this favour was re- 
fused by the relentless Municipality. For some time after he was in the 
deepest distress; but he soon recovered his composure ; read, for two hours, 
a work ou religion, and never again lost his serenity of mind (1). 

The Convention, less barbarous than the magistrates, the day after, at the 
petition of the King, decreed that he might enjoy the society of his children, 
provided they did not return to the Queeb during his trial. “ You need not 
give yourself the trouble to pass such a decree,” said the Jacobins, “ for, un- 
less the .Municipality choose, they will not carry it into execution.” The 
King, thinking the cliildren more nece.ssary to the Queen’s comfort than his 
own, declined to take them from her, and submitted to the painful separa- 
tion with a resignation which nothing could overcome (2j. 

following day, the deputies of the Convention announced 
imI'Tr'n*” *** *** permitted to chose his counsel, lie chose 

Jii«. M. Tronchet, and .M. Target. The first accepted, and faithfully dis- 
charged his duty; the latter had the baseness to decline. Napoleon knew how 
to admire heroism, even when exerted in another’s cause ; one of bis first acts 
was to promote Tronchet, then an old man, to the important duty of aiding 
in the formation of the legal code which has given such durable lustre to the 
name of its author, and he was soon after appointed to the head of the Su- 
preme Court of Cassation (5). The venerable Malesherbes, whose official ca- 
reer had l)een distinguished by so many sage and useful reforms, now came 
forward, and volunteered his services in behalf of his Sovereign. In a letter 
addressed to the President of the Convention, he said, “ 1 have been twice 
honoured with a place in the councils of my master, when it was the object 
of ambition to all the world ; I owe him the same service, when it imposes a 
duty which many consider dangerous.” This generous olfer drew tears from 
the eyes of many in the Convention : the Jacobins were silent ; even reckless 
ambition, for a moment, felt tlie ascendant of heroic virtue (4). 

Louis was deeply affected at this proof of devotion on the part of his aged 
friend. When he entered the Temple, he clasped him in his arms, and ex- 
claimed, with tears in his eyes, “ Ah ! is it you, my friend ? you sec to what 
1 am reduced by the excess of my affection for my people, and the self-denial 
which led me to remove the troops intended to protect the throne from the 
cnterpri.ses of the factious. You fear not to endanger your own life to save 
mine; but it is in vain ; they will bring me to the scaffold, I am well aware ; 
but that is of no moment; let us enter upon the defence, as if 1 were sure to 
be successful {V>) : I will gain it in reality through your exertions, since my 
memory w ill descend unspotted to posterity.” 

Malesherbes and Tronchet afterwards called in the assistance of M. Desfeze, 
a celebrated pleader, who at first had espoused the popular side, but had 
withdrawn from political life since the sombre days of the Revolution com- 
menced. lie entered w ith great earnestness, and his wonted ability, upon his 
arduous duties. “ I have often wished,” said the King to Malesherbes, “ that 
I had the means of recompensing the zeal of your colleagues ; I have thought 
of leaving them a legacy, hut would it be respected by the Convention? 
AVould it not endanger them “ Sire,” replied Malesherbes, “ the legacy 
is already bequeathed; in choosing them for your defenders, your Majesty 
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has immortalized their names.” His counsel were in continual astonishment 
at his serenity of mind.” “Believe me,” said he, “religion has more con- 
solations than philosophy (i 

>Vhen the eloquent peroration of Dcsize was read to the King the evening 
before it was to he delivered to the Assembly, he requested that it might be 
struck out. “ I have to request of you,” said he, “ to make a sacrilice, which 
F know will be painful ; strike out of your pleading tlie too touching perora- 
tion. It is enough for me to appear before such judges, and demonstrate my 
complete innocence; but I will not condescend to move their feelings.” The 
same day, he composed his immortal Testament; the most perfect commen- 
tary on the principles of Christianity, that ever has come from the hand of 
kings. “ I recommend to my son,” said he, in that touching memorial, “ if 
he ever has the misfortune to become king, to feel that his whole existence 
should be devoted to the good of his people; to bury in oblivion all haired 
and resentment, especially for my misfortunes; to recollect that be cannot 
promote the happiness of his subjects, but in reigning according to the laws ; 
but, at the same lime, that a king cannot carry into execution bis good inten- 
tions, without the requisite authority; that, otherwise, being continually 
thwarted in his operations, be is rather hurtful than beneficial. I pardon all 
those who have injured me in my misfortune; and I pray my son to recol- 
lect only their sufferings. I declare before Cod, and on the eve of appearing 
at his tribunal, that lam totally innocent of the crimes laid to my charge (2).” 

On the 26th December, the King was conducted to the Assembly. He was 
taken in the carriage of the mayor, with the same military force as before. 
He evinced as great coolness as on the former occasion ; spoke of Seneca, 
Livy, and the public hospitals; and addressed himself in a delicate vein of 
pleasantry to one of the .Municipality, who sat in the carriage with his hat on. 
When waiting in the antechamber, Maleshcrbcs, in conversing with the 
King, made u.se of the wonls, “ Sire, your Majesty.” Treilhard, afurions Ja- 
cobin, interrupted him, exclaiming — “ What has rendered you so bold, as to 
pronounce these words, which the convention has proscribed ?” “ Contempt 
of life,” replied the intrepid old man (5), 

S|.i.n.n.i When they were admitted into the Assembly, Louis seated bim- 
of'S'r^ self between his counsel; surveyed, with a benignant eye, the 
crowded benches of his adversaries, and was even observed sometimes to 
smile as he conversed with M. Malesherbes. In the speech which followed, 
M. Dcs6zc ably argued the inviolability of the sovereign, and proved, that, if 
it was destroyed, the weaker parly in the Convention had no security against 
the stronger; a prophetic truth, which the Girondists soon experienced at 
the hands of their implacable enemies. He examined the whole life of the 
King, and showed that, in every instance, be had been actuated by the sin- 
cercst love of his (leople. On the fOth August, he observed, — “ Was the Mo- 
narch under the necessity of submitting to an armed multitude? Was he 
constrained by law to yield to force? Was not the power which he hold in 
the Constitution a deposit, for the preservation of which he was answerable 
to the nation ? If you, yourselves, were .surrounded by a furious and mis- 
guided rabble, which threatened without respect for your sacred character, to 
tear yon from this sanctuary, what could you do, other than what he lias 
done? The magistrates themselves authorized all that he did, by having 
Signed the order to repel force by force. Notwithstanding their sanction, the 

(itUc. I. I9J. Ouf, r*. Tti. Hi. 348. . (3; Uc. V 49». TU. iii. 34». 
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King was unwilling to make use of this authority, and retired into the bo- 
som of the Convention, to avoid the shedding of hl'od. The combat which 
followed, neither was undertaken for him, nor by his orders; he interfered 
only to put a stop to it, as is proved by the fact, that it was in conseiiuence 
of an order signc<l by him, that the Swiss abandoned the defence of the ebd- 
teau, and surrendered their lives. There is a crying injustice, therefore, in 
reproaching him with the blood shed on the fOth August; in truth, his con- 
duct, in that particular, is above reproach.” His conclusion was in these 
words : — “ Louii mounted the throne at the age of twenty; and, even then, 
he set the example of an irreproachable life : ho was governed by no weak or 
corrupted passion : he was economical, just, and severe. He proved himself, 
from the beginning, the friend of his country. Tl>e people desired the 
removal of a destructive lax ; he removed it : they wished the abolition of 
servitude ; he abolished it in his domains : they prayed for a reform in the 
criminal law; he reformed it : they demanded that thousands of Frenchmen, 
whom the rigour of our usages had excluded from political rights, should 
enjoy them ; he conceded them : they longed for liberty ; he gave it. He even 
anticipated their wishes; and yet it is the same people who now demand his 
punishment 1 add no more : I pause before the tribunal of History : re- 
member that it will judge your decision, and that its will be the voice of 
Ages(l).” 

When the defence was concluded, the King rose, and spoke as follows 
“ You have heard my defence; I will not recapitulate it: when addressing 
you, probably for the last time, I declare that my conscience has nothing to 
reproach itself with, and that iny defenders have said nothing but the truth. 

1 have no fears for the public examination of my conduct ; but my heart bleeds 
at the accusation brought against roc of having been the cause of the mis- 
fortunes of my people, and, most of all, of having shed their blood on the 
fOth of August. The multiplied proofs I have given in every period of my reign, 
of my love for my people, and the manner in which I have conducted myself 
towards them, niight, I had hoped, have saved me from so cruel an imputa- 
tion.” Having said these words, he withdrew with his defenders. Hu embraced 
M. Des^ze, and exclaimed in a transport of gratitude, “This is true eloquence; 

I am now atease ; 1 shall have an honoured memory; the French will regret 
my death (*.” 

A stormy discussion immediately arose in the Assembly. Lanjui- 
iim. nais had the boldness to demand a revocation of the decree by which 
the King had been brought to the bar of the Convention, “if you insist on 
being judges,” he concluded, “cease to be aecusers. My blood boils at Iho 
thought of seeingin the judgment-scat men who openly conspired against the 
throne on the fOth of .August, ond who have in such ferocious terms anti- 
cipated the judgment without hearing the defence.” The most violent agita- 
tion followed these words. “ He accuses,” exclaimed Iho Jacobins, “the fOth 
August in the midst of the Convention, w hich owes its existence to that revolt, 
lie wishes to save the tyrant; to-morrow he will deliver us up to his vein 
geance. To the Abltaye with the perjured deputy! Let the friends of the tyrant ^ 
jierisli with him.” The Girondists felt the force of this reply. They did not 
venture to call in question on event which had established the Republic, and 
could not be arraigned without consigning their power to the dust, them- 
selves to the scaffold (5). The storm was appeased by a proposal to discuss 
an appeal to the people; it took place, and lasted twenty days. 

ri) .Mig. i. 337 Lac. X JOS. Th. ill. 34», SSS. (3) Ur. x. JI3. Th. iii. 3tS. 
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.Sl.-Jusl Tins ilioniosl |)OTvei-ful dcdniincr against the sovereign. “Poste- 
rity,” he said, “ Tvill hless your ivork ; F>ery generous heart throughout the 
TTorld w ill respcrt your courage. What people has ever made such sacrifices 
for liberty.’ What people has lieen so often betrayed : what so slow in veiij 
geance? Is it before the prince that we must justify our proceedings, and is 
that prince to l>c inviolable? The system of the King was apparent gentleness 
and goodness : every TA hcrc he identified himself with his country, and sought 
to lix on himself the alTeclions which should be centred on her. He sapped 
the laws by tlu? refinement of his conduct — by the interest which unfortunate 
virtue inspires. Ixiuis was truly a tyrant, and a perfidious and deceitiul one. 
He convoked the States-fieneral, but it was only to humble the noblesse, and 
reign absolute by their divisions. On the Uth July, and the 5th October, he 
had secretly provided the means of resistance; hut when the national energy 
had shattered them in pieces, he made a virtue of necessity, and testified a 
hypocritical joy for the victory of the people. Since that time, being no longer 
able to employ force, he has never ceased to strive to corrupt the friends of 
the people; he employed the most perfidious dissimulation before the lOth 
August, and now assumes a feigned gentleness to disarm your resentment. 
The French long loved the King who was prcjiaring their slavery; he has since 
slain those who held him foremost in their alTcctions. The people will no 
more revolt if the King is just, than the sea will rise if it is not agitated by the 
winds.” Uobespierre exclaimed : — “There arc sacred forms, unknown to the 
bar; there arc indestructible principles, superior to the common maxims, 
consecrated by habit, or confirmed by prejudice. The true condemnation of 
a sovereign is to be found in the spontaneous insurrection of a people driven 
to desperation by his oppression ; it is the most sure and the most equitable 
of all judgments. Louis was condemned long before the decree which called 
him to your bar. The last and greatest proof which freemen can give of their 
love to their country, is to acrilice to it the first movements of returning sen- 
sibility. The humanity which trembles in presence of the accused, the cle- 
mency which compounds with tyranny, is the worst kind of oppression (1).” 
Vergniaud replied in a strain of impassioned eloquence. A. profound silence 
prevailed when he arose; the members listened w ith breathless anxiety to the 
first orator of France, pleading the cause of its first subject. “ We are accused 
of provoking a civil war ; the accusation is false. Hut what do they desire, 
who incessantly preach up assassination against the [lartisans of tyranny, and 
apply that name to all those who thwart their ambitious projects ; who invoke 
poniards against the representatives of the people; who are never satisfied, 
unless the minority of the legislature rules the majority, and enforces its argu- 
ments by the aid of insurrections? They are the real promoters of civil war, 
who thunder forth on these principles in all the public places, and pervert the 
people, by stigmatizing justice w ith the name of pusillanimity, humanity with 
that of conspiracy. Who has not heard in the streets the exclamations of the 
rabble, who ascribe every calamity to the innuenceof the sovereign? If bread 
is dear, the cause is in the Temple; if money is scarce, if the armies are ill 
paid, the cause is in the Temple; if wc are daily obliged to witness misery in 
the streets, the cause is in the Temple. Who will assure me that these men, 
w ho are so ready in exciting these complaints, will not hereafter direct them 
against the Convention? that those who assert that the tyranny of the l.egis- 
lalure has succeeded to that of the throne, and that a new 10th of August is 
necessary to extinguish it; that a defender is required for the Republic, and 
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that one chief alone can save it — who will assure me that these same men will 
not exclaim, after the death of Louis, with still greater violence than before, 
if bread is dear, the cause is in the Convention ; if money is scarce, if our ar- 
mies are ill provisioned, the cause is in the Convention ; if the machine of 
government is overcharged, the cause is in the Convention ; if the calamities 
of war have been increased by the accession of England and Spain to the 
league of our enemies, the cause is in the Convention, which provoked their 
hostility, by the condemnation of Louis? Who will assure me that among the 
assassins of September 2d, there will not be found what you now call a de- 
fender, but who, in reality, will prove a dictator, yet reeking with the blood 
of his victims; and, if so, to what unheard-of calamities will Paris be sub- 
jected? Who will inhabit a city tenanted only by desolation and death? And 
when the industrious citizens arc reduced to beggary, who will then relieve 
their wants? who will succour their famishing children? I foresee the thril- 
ling reply which will meet them : — ‘Co to the quarries, and snatch from the 
earth some bleeding remains of the victims we have murdered. You have 
asked for blood in the days of your power ; here are blood and corpses; we 
have no other food now in' offer you.’ You shudder at the thought ; oh ! then 
unite your efforts with mine to avert so deplorable a catastrophe (1).” 
i.oiiis«oii. At the conclusion of the debate, the Assembly unanimously pro- 
jln.”!?, nounced that Louis was guilty (2). The appeal to the people was 
rejected by a majority of 425 to 281 (.5). 

This unanimous vole of the Convention, upon the guilt of Louis, is one 
of the most instructive farts in the history of the Revolution. That among 
seven hundred men, great difference of opinion must have existed on the 
subject, is quite certain, and is abundantly proved by the division which 
followed, and the narrow majority by which his death was ultimately voted. 
Yet even the friends of Louis were compelled to commence their efforts for 
bis salvation by voting him guilty. The real grounds of his vindication, 
those on which the opinion of posterity will be founded, were, by common 
consent, abandoned. Upon a point on which history has unanimously de- 
cided one way, the Convention unanimously decided another (4). 

Contrary to This result could hardly have taken place in an ordinary court 
of justice, composed of a few individuals, whose situation was 
“‘"'■"I*’"’- permanent, whose responsibility was fixed, whose duties were re- 
stricted to the considerations of evidence. It was the combination of poli- 
tical considerations which proved fatal to Louis : terror at a relapse into the 
ancient bondage to the throne; dread of the Revolutionary axe, already 
suspended over the country. Such is the general effect of blending the le- 
gislative and the judicial functions; of intrusting the life of a man to a po- 
pular assembly, in which numbers diminish the sense of responsibility, with- 
out increasing the power of thought ; and the contagion of a multitude adds 
to the force of passion, wifhont diminishing the influence of fear. 

But this is not all. This extraordinary vote is a signal proof of the effects 
of democratic institutions, and of the utter impossibility of free discussion 
existing, or public justice being done, in a country in which the whole 
weight is thrown into the popular scale. It is well known, that, in America, 
the press, when united, is omnipotent (5), and can, at any time, drive the 
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most innomit man into exile ; that the judgments of the courts of law are 
often notoriously unjust on any popular question, from the absence of any 
cotinterpoise to the power of the people. The same truth was experienced, 
in the most cruel manner, on the trial of Louis. That his defenders in the 
Assembly were men of the greatest talents, is evident from their speeches; 
that they were possessed of the noblest courage, was afterwards proved by 
their deaths. Yet these intrepid men were obliged, for his sake, to com- 
mence the struggle by voting him guilty. To have done otherwise, would 
have been to have delivercti him unsupported into the hands of his ene- 
mies; to have totally destroyed their influence with the people; to havo 
mined themselves, without saving him. So true is it, that the extreme of 
demooracy is as fatal to freedom as unmitigated despotism ; that truth is 
as seldom heard in the assemblies of the multitude as iu the halls of princes ; 
and that, without a due equipoise between the conflicting ranks of society, 
the balance may l>e cast ns far the one way as the other, and the axe of 
the populace be as subversive of justice as the bowstring of the Sultan (1 ). 

The question remained, what punishment should be inflicted on 
.r«..i«rUon (hc accuscd ? Thp votc lastod forty hours. During its continuance, 
Paris was in the Inst degree of agitation ; the club of the Jacobins re-echoed 
with cries for his death; the avenues of the Convention were choked with 
a furious multitude, menacing alike his supporters and the neutral party. 
As its termination drew near, the tumult increased; the most breathless 
anxiety pervaded the Assembly, and at length, .the President, Yergniaud, 
announced the result In these words: — “Citizens, I announce the result of 
the vote: when justice has spoken, humanity should resume its place: 
there are 721 voles; a majority of twenty-six havo voted for death (2). iu 
the name of the Convention, 1 declare that the punishment of Louis Capet, 
is Dkatii.” 

Without the defection of the Girondists, the King’s life would have been 
saved. Forty-six of their party, including Yergniaud, voted condilioualiy, 
or unconditionally, for his death. They were anxious to save the King; but 
the democratic fury of the limes rendered no mode practicable in their 
opinion, hut the ap|>eai to the people. Almost all of them subsequently 
perished on the scallbld they had prepared for their sovereign (3). 

Among those who voted for death, there were many such as the Duke of 
Orleans, influenced by base or scllish motives (i). In adopting this timid 
course, they erred as much iu statesmanlike wisdom as moral virtue. Their 
conduct is thus sligmalize<l by the greatest master of political ability whom 
modern Europe has produced. “The Girondists and Jacobins,” says iN'apo- 
It^on, “ unileil in condemning the King to death : and yet the majority of 
the former had voted for the appeal to the people, which was iuleuded to 
save him. This forms the inexplicable part of their conduct. Had they wished 
to preserve his life, they had the power to have done so : nothing more was 
necessary, but to have adjourned the sentence, or condemned him to exile 
or transportation : but to condemn him to death, and, at the same lime, 
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endoavoiir to make liis fate depend on a popular vote, was the height of 
imprudenre and absurdity : it was, after liaving destroyed ttic monarchy, 
to endeavour to tear France in pieces by a civil war. It was this false 
combination which ruined them. S'ergniaud, their main pillar, was the very 
man who proclaimed as president the death of Louis : and he did this at 
the moment when the force of their party was such in the Assembly, that 
it required several months of labour, and more than one popular insurrec- 
tion, to overturn it. That party would have ruled the Convention, destroyed 
the .Mountain, and governed France, if they had at once pursued a manly, 
straightforward conduct. It was the relinenients of metaphysicians which 
occasioned their fall (1).” But there were others, doubtless, of a dillcrenl 
character ; many great and good men, who mounrfully inclined to the 
severer side, from an opinion of its absolute necessity to annihilate a dan- 
gerous enemy, and establish an unsettled Republic. .Among these must be 
reckoned Carnot, who, when called on for his opinion, gave it in these words : 
— “ Death ! and never did word weigh so heavily on my heart (2).” 

But the fate of Louis alTords a signal proof, that what is unjust never is 
expedient, and that its ultimate tendency is to injure the cause for which 
it was committed. The first effect may frequently answer the c.\pcctations 
of its perpetrators; the last invariably di.sappoints them. For a few years, 
the death of the King, by implicating so large a body' of men in the sup- 
port of the Republic, was favourable to democracy : it finally led to the 
restoration of the monarchy. With what eagerness do tlie Royalist histo- 
rians now recount the scene in the Temple! what would the Republican 
writers give to be able to expunge it from the French annals! It must 
always be remembered, that the actions of public men will be the subject 
of thought at a future period; when interest is stilled, and passion is silent; 
when fear has ceased to agitate, and discord is at rest; but when conscience 
has resumed its sway over the human heart. Nothing but what is just, there- 
fore, can finally be expedient, because nothing else ran secure the perma- 
nent concurrence of mankind. 

AVhen the counsel of the unfortunate Monarch were called in to hear the 
sentence, their tears for some time choked their utterance. .Malesherbes strove 
in vain to speak ; M. Resize at length read a protest in which the King so- 
lemnly declared his innocence; and Tronchet earnestly entreated the revo- 
cation of a decree passed bv so slender a majority. “ The laws,” it was .said, 
“arc passed by a simple majority.” — “Yes,” it was replied, “but the laws 
maybe repealed; hut who shall recall human life?” As a last resource, the 
Girondists proposed a delay for a limited time; but here, loo, their fatal divi- 
sions gave the victory to their enemies, and sentence of death was pro- 
nounced (3). 

This decisiv^tep produced the utmost emotion in Paris. All the members 
of the C6l(5 drmf, all the avowed or secret royalists, were in consternation ; the 
Jacobins could hardly Irelieve that so great a victory had been gained, as the 
condemnation of a king, in the midst of a people over whom, a few years 
before, he was an absolute monarch. They redoubled their activity; put all 
their forces on fool; kept up an incessant agitation; and earnestly besought 
all their adherents to be vigilant for the next two days, and secure the fruits 
of so great a triumph. This audacity had the usual eflect w hich force pro- 
duces on the masses of men ; it paralysed and put to silence the greater num- 
ber, ami excited the most profound indignation in a few resolute minds (4). 

(It Rup. ia I <u Caul, it. |S4. ItS, ISO, ISI. (i) .Mig. i. US. Lac. atS. ih. iii. MS. 
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SiSirt'or fully prepared for his fate. During the calling of the 

Louu. vote, he asked M. de Malesherhes, “Have you not met, near the 
Temple, the White Lady?” — “What do you mean?” replied he. — “Do you 
not know,” resumed, the King, with a smile, “that when a prince of our house 
is about to die, a female, dressed in white, is seen wandering round the pa- 
lace? My friends,” added he to his defenders, “1 am about to depart before 
you for the land of the just; we shall there be reunited ; and even this world 
will bless your virtues.” His only apprehension was for bisfamily : “ 1 shudder 
to think in what a situation 1 leave my children; it is by prayer alone that I 
can prepare my mind for my last interview with them,” was the only despond- 
ing expression which escaped him during this period of his captivity (Ij. 

When M. de Malpsherbcs came to the prison to announce the result of the 
vote, he found Louis alone, with his forehead resting on his hands, an4 ab- 
sorbed in a deep reverie. AVithout enquiring concerning his fate, or even 
looking at his friend, he said, “ For two hours, 1 have been revolving in my 
, memory, whetjier, during my whole reign, 1 have voluntarily given any ciitise 
of complaint to my subjects; with perfect sincerity I can declare, when about 
to appear before the throne of Cod, that 1 deserve no reproach at their hands, 
and that 1 have never formed a wish but fdr their happiness.” The old man 
encouraged a hope that the sentence might be revoked (2); he. shook his 
head, and only entreated his friend not to leave him in his last moments. 
But he was denied this consolation, by the cruelty of the Municipality; 
Maleshcrbes repeatedly applied at the gate, but never again obtained ad- 
mittance. 

The King then desired Clcry to bring him the volume of Hume’s history 
which contained the death of Charles 1; he read itscdulously forthe few days 
which intervened before his execution. During the live preceding months, he 
had perused two hundred and fifty volumes (3). > 

At length, on the 20th January, Santerre appeared, with a deputation from 
the Municipality, and read the sentence of death. The King received it with 
unshaken firmness, and demanded a respite of three days to prepare for 
heaven; to be allowed an intervievv with his family, and to obtain the conso- 
lation of a confessor. The two last demands alone were conceded by the Con- 
vention, and the execution was fixed for the following morning, at ten 
o’clock. He then resumed his tranquil air, and dined as usual. The officers 
who guarded him had removed the knives. “ Did they suppose me,” said he, 
“base enough to kill myself? 1 am innocent, and can die without appre- 
hension (4J.” . 

interview with his family presented the most heart-rend- 
n. ing scene. “ At half-past eight,” saysClery, “ the door of his apart- 
mentopened, and theQueen appeared, leadingby the hand the Princess Royal, 
and the Princess Elizabeth; they all rushed into the arms of the King. A 
profound silence ensued for some minutes, broken only bf^e sobs of the 
afflicted family. The King sat down, the Queen on his left, the Princess Royal 
on his right, Madame Elizabeth in front, and the young Dauphin between liis 
knees. This terrible scene lasted nearly two hours; the tears and lamentations 
of the royal family frequently interrupting the words of the King, sufficiently 
evinced that he himself communicated tl>e intelligence of his condemn^ilu 
At length, at a quarter past ten, Louis rose; the royal parents gave lacnof 
them their blessing to the Dauphin ; while the Princess still held the King 

(0 Uc. I. 244. S46. CUry. US. . (31 CUry. 159. Th. iii. 383. 
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embraced round the waist ; as he approached the door, they uttered the most 
piercing shrieks; ‘ I assure you, I will see you again in the morning,’ said he, 
‘at eight o’clock.’ — ‘Why not at seven?’ exclaimed they all at once. ‘W’ell, 
then, at seven,’ answered tho King. ‘Adieu, adieu!’ he pronounced these 
words with so mourirful an accent, that the lamentations redoubled ; and the 
Princess Royal fainted at his feet. At length, wishing to put an end to so 
trying a scene, the King embraced them all in the tenderest manner, and tore 
himself from their arms (f).” 

Hi, i.,i The remainder of the evening was spent with the confessor, the 

commumon. Edgewortl), wlio, wilh heroic devotion, discharged the peril- 
ous duty of attending the last moments of his Sovereign. At twelve he went 
to bed, and slept peaceably till five, lie then gave his last instructions to 
Clery, and put into his hands the little property which he had at his disposal, 
a ring, a seal, and a lock of hair. “Give this ring to the Queen,” said he, “and 
tell her with what regret 1 leave her; give her also the locket containing the 
hair of my children; give this seal to the Dauphin; and tell them all what I 
suffer at dying without receiving their last embraces; but I wish to spare them 
the pain of so cruel a separation.” He asked for scissors to cut off his hair with 
his own hands, to avoid that humiliating operation from tho hands of the 
executioners, but the olficers refused his request. He then received the sacra- 
ment from his confessor, at a little altar prepared by Cl<lry, in his chamber, 
and heard the last service for the dying at the time when the rolling of the 
drums, and the agitation in the streets, ani^unced the preparations for his 
execution (2). 

Hi, fx«u. At nine o’clock, Santerre presented himself in the Temple. “ You 
come to seek me,” said the King; “allow me a minute.” He went 
into Iris closet, and immediately came out with his testament in his hand. 
“ I pray you,” said he, “ to give this packet to the Queen, my wife.” — 
“ That is no concern of mine,” replied the worthy representative of the Mu- 
nicipality; “ I am here only to conduct you to the scaffold.” The King 
ftien asked another member of the Commune to take charge of the docu- 
ment, and said to Santerre, “ let us set off.” The Municipality next day 
published the Testament, “as a proof of the fanaticism and crimes of the 
King; ” without intending it, they thereby raised the noblest monument to 
his memory (3). 

In passing through the court of the Temple, Louis cast a last look to the 
Tower, which contained all that was dear to him in the world; and imme- 
diately summoning up his courage, seated himself calmly in the carriage, 
beside his confessor, with two gendarmes in the opposite side. During the 
passage to the place of execution, which occupied two hours, he never 
ceased reciting the Psalms which were pointed out by the venerable priest. 
Even the soldiers were astonished at his composure. The streets were filled 
with an immense crowd, w ho beheld in’ silent dismay the mournful pro- 
cession : a large body of troops surrounded the carriage; a double file of 
soldiers and national guards, and a formidable array of cannon rendered 
hopeless any attempt at rescue. When the procession arrived at the place 
of execution, between the gardens of the Tuileries and the Champs-Elysees, 
he descended from the carriage, and undressed himself, without the aid of 
the executioners, but testified a momentary look of indignation when they 
began to bind his hands. H. Edgeworth exclaimed, with almost inspired 
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felicity, “ Submit to thatoutraf;eas tlie last resemblance to the SaWoiir, who 
is' about to recompense your sufferings.” At these words he resigned him- 
self, and waited to the foot of the scaffold. He there received the sublime 
benediction from his confessor, “ Son of St.-Louis, ascend to heaven ! ” No 
sooner had he mounted, than, advancing with a firm step to the front of 
the scaffold, with one look he imposed silence on twenty drummers, placed 
there to prevent his t>ciug heard, and said with a loud voice, “ 1 die fhno- 
rent of all the crimes laid to my charge; I pardon the authors of my death, 
and pray God that my blood may never fall upon Krance. And you, un- 
happy people” At these words Santerre ordered tlie drums to beat; the 

executioners seized the king, and the descending axe terminated his exist- 
ence. One of the assistants seized the head, and waved it in the air; the 
blood fell on the ronfessor, who was still on his knees iicside tlie lifeless 
body of his sovereign (1). 

The body of Louis was, immediately after the execution, removed into 
the ancient cemetery of the Madeleine, at the end of the lioulevard de la 
Madeleine, where it was placed in a grave of six feet square, with its bark 
against the wall of the Hue d’.tnjou. l.arge quantities of quick lime were 
immediately thrown into the grave, which oc'casioned so rapid a decompo- 
sition, that when his remains were sought aftew in IHlli, with a view to tlteir 
being conveyed to the Royal Mausoleum in St. -Denis, it was with great dif- 
ficulty that any part could be recovered. Over the spot where be was in- 
terred, Napoleon conuncuced the splendid Temple of Glory, after the battle 
of Jena, professedly as a nicim^ial of the grand army, but with the secret 
design of converting it into a monument to the victims of tlie Revolution, 
which he did not intend to reveal for mauy years, and till monarchical 
feelings were to a certain degree restored. In this, as in so many other 
great designs, he was interrupted by the calamities which occasioned his 
fall, and the sujierb edifice was completed by Uie Bourbons, and now {orins 
the church of the Madeleine, the most lieautiful of the many beautiful struc- 
tures in Paris. He suffered in the centre of the Place Louis XV, ou tlie same 
ground where the yocen, the Princess Elizaheth, and so many other of the 
noble victims of the Revolution perished, wlierc Robespierre and Uaiiton 
were afterwards executed, and wlierc the Emperor Alexander and tlie allied 
sovereigns look their station when their victorious armies entered Paris ou, 
Ihcoist March, 1811. The grua test of rcvoltitionary crimes, the greatest of 
revolutionary puiiishnioiils, look place on the same spot : the history of 
modern Europe has not a scene fraught with equally iutercsting recollec- 
tions to exhibit. It is now' marked by the colossal otielisk of hloud-rcd granite, 
which was brought from Thebes, in Upper Egypt, in 1833, by tlie Freuch 
Government : the nionunicnt which witnessed tlic march of Combyscs, and 
survived the conquests of Cxsar and Alexander, is destined to mark, to tlie 
latest generation, the scene of the martyrdom of Louis, and of tlie Tmul 
triumph of his immortal aveuger (2), 

The character of this monarch cannot be better given than in the 
ablest of the republican writers of France. “ Louis 

rLirr. inherited a revolution from his ancestors; bis qualities were belter 
fitted than those of any of his predecessors to have prevented or terminated 
it; for he was capable of effecting reform before it broke out, and of dis- 
charging the duties of a constitutioual throne under its iaQucace. He was 
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perhaps the only monarcli who was subject to no passion, not even that of 
power, and who united the two (|ualitics most essential to a good king, fear 
of God and love of his people. He perished the victim of passions which he 
had had no share in exciting; of those of his supporters, to which be was 
a stranger; of the multitude, which he had done nothing to awaken. Few 
kings have left so venerated a memory. History will inscribe as his epitaph, 
that with a little more force of mind, he would liave been an unique sove- 
reign (1). 

The great and touching qualities, however, exhibited by this unhappy 
monarch in his latter days; his unexampled sufTerings and tragic fate, must 
not throw into oblivion the ruinous consequences of the indecision and 
weakness of his conduct on the throne; or make us forget that the cala- 
mities, the bloodshed, and irretrievable changes iu society produced by the 
Revolution, sprung from his amiable hut unhappy and unconquerable aver- 
sion to resolute measures. The man in existence who knew France and the 
Bevolution best has left a decided opinion on the subject. “Had Louis >>V1,” 
said Napolran,. “ resisted manfully; had he evinced the courage, the acti- 
vity, the resolution, of Charles I of England, he would have triumphed (2).” 
The emigration of the nobility, indeed, deprived him of the principal stay 
of the throne; but it was the known irresolution of his character which was 
one main cause of that defection, by rendering the w hole class of proj)rictors 
desperate, when such a chief was at the bead of alTuirs; and the prolonged 
struggle in Lyons and la Vcnd«ie, proved what elements of resistance remained 
in tlie nation, even after they had withdrawn. , . 

The reign of injustice is not eternal; no special interposition of Providence 
is required to arrest it; no avenging angel need descend to ternjinate its 
WTathful course; it destroys itself by its. owm violence : the avenging angel 
is found in the human heart. In vain tlic malice of Ins enemies subjected 
Louis to oyery indignity; in vain the executioners bound his arms, and the 
revolutionary drums stilled his voice ;. in vain the edge of the guillotine 
destroyed his body, and his remains were consigned to unhallowed ground; 
bis spirit lias triumphed over the wickedness of his oppressors. From his 
death has begun a reaction in favour of order and religion iliruughout the 
globe. His sufferings have done more for the cau.se of monarchy than all 
the vices of his predecessors had undone. .... . . , 

It is by the last emotions that the great impression on mankind is made. 
In this view it was eminently favourable to Iho interests of society that the 
crisis of the F'rcnch monarchy arrived in the reign of Louis. It fell not 
during the days of its splendour, or its wickedness; under the haughtiness 
of Louis XIV or the infamy of dn Barry; it perished in the person of a spot- 
less monarch, who, most of all his subjects, loved the people; whose life 
had literally been spent in doing good; whoso failings, equally with his 
virtues, should have protected him from popular violence. Had he pos- 
sessed more daring, he would have been less unfortunate; had he strenu- 
ously supported the cause of royalty, he would not have sulFered from the 
fury of the populace; had he been more prodigal of the blood of others, 
he would in all probability have saved his own. But such warlike, or am- 
bitious qualities, could not with certainty have been relied upon to arrest 
the Revolution : they would have postponed it to another reign, but it might, 
under the rule of an equally irresolute prince, have then come under darker 
auspices, when the cessation of tyranny had not extinguished the real cause 
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of popular complaint, and the virtues of the monarch had -not made un- 
pardonable the fury of the people. The catastrophe occurred when all the 
generous feelings of our nature were awakened on the sulTering side; to a 
sovereign who had done more for the cause of freedom than all the ances- 
tors of his race ; whose forbearance had been rewarded by encroachment ; 
meekness by licentiousness; aversion to violence, by the thirst for human 
blood. A monarch of a more energetic character might have done more 
to postpone the Revolution ; none could have done so much to prevent its 
recurrence. ' 

Nor was the martyrdom of Louis lost to the immediate interests of the 
cause for which he suffered. His resignation in adversity, charity in suf- 
fering, heroism in death, will never be forgotten. The terrors of the re- 
publican reign, the glories of the imperial throne, have passed away; but 
the spotless termination of the monarchy has left an impression on mankind 
which will never be effaced. In the darkest night of the moral world, a 
.flanfb'has appeared in the tower of the Temple, at first feeble and struggling 
for existence, but which now burns with a steady ray, and has thrown a 
sainted light over the fall of the French monarchy. The days, indeed, of 
shperstition are past; multitudes of pilgrims will not throng to his tomb, 
and stone will not be worn by tbe knees of his worshippers : but the days of 
admiration for departed excellence will never be past; to his historic shrine 
will come the virtuous and the pious through every succeeding age; his 
fate will be commiserated, his memory revered, his murderers execrated, 
so long as justice or mercy shall prevail upon the earth. , . 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STATE OF SUBOPS PBIOB TO TBS COMHERCEMUT OF TBB WAB. 

ARGUJIENT. 

SlAle ofEuropeat thecommenccmpnl of ihe French Revolution— Great excitement universally 
prevnh-nt from Its Success— Military and Naval Strcngih of Great-Prirain— Its Parlies— 
Mr.Piltand Mr. Fox— Mr.Purke— Great division of opinion on the Revolution between these 
Leaders and the Whigs and Tories— Slate of Austria— Military Resources of the Imperial 
Dominions— Austrian Netherlands— Destruction of the Barrier Fortresses by (he Emperor 
Joseph— Military State of Prussia— and Russia— Its Army- The Cossacks— Poland - Sweden 
—Ottoman Dominions— Italy and Piedmont — Spain and Portugal— Holland— Switzerland— 
France — Stale of Society in F.iirope at this Period— Diff rence betworn the Northern and 
Southern Slates, in point of Military Courage — TnUrnal Slate of France when Ilnslililies 
commenced— Diplomatic Negotiations of the European Powers, previous to the commence- 
nienl of (he Contest-State and termination of the War in Turkey, and gradual extinction of 
all other Jealousies and lloslililies— Menacing Language of the French to other Slates— 
Treaty of Mantua -Declaration of Pilnitz— Not acted upon by the Allies— Revolutionary 
Parly in France resolute onWar—DccIamalionsoftheGirondisls in favour of War— Mutual 
Recriminations, which lead to Hostilities— Strict Neutrality of Great-Briuin— Pul an end to 
by the Revolution of lOlh August - French System of Propagandism Their Declaration of 
War against all nations who do not adopt their Principles of Government- Alarm excited 
in Great-Prilain by these Proceedings Preparations for War in England — England decUres 
War against France— General Reflections on these Events. 

“ A REVOLITION in France,” says Napoleon, “ is always, sooner or later, fol- 
lowed by a revolution in Europe.” Placed in the centre of modern civilisa- 
tion, this great country has, in every age, communicated the impulse of its 
own changes to the adjoining states. Its situation is too commanding to 
admit of its conquests being disregarded by the neighbouring kingdoms; its 
moral influence too extensive to suffer them to escape the communication of 
its prevailing principles. 

It was not to be expected that so great an event as the French Revolution, 
rousing as it did the passions of one, and exciting the apprehensions of an- 
other portion of mankind, all the world over, should long remain an object of 
passive observation to the adjoining slates. It addressed itself to the hopes and 
prejudices of the great body of the people in every country, and, exciting their 
ill-smothered indignation against their superiors, superadded to the sense of 
real injuries tlic more powerful stimulus of revolutionary ambition. A fer- 
ment, accordingly, immediately began to spread through the neighbouring 
kingdoms; extravagant hopes were formed; chimerical anticipations in- 
dulged; and the labouring classes, inflated by the rapid elevation of their bre- 
thren in France, deemed Ihe time approaching when the distinctions of society 
were to cease, and the miseries of poverty expire, amidst the universal domi- 
nion of the people. 

riwmrnViB single successful revolution, the overthrow of one established 
Euron-iii government, will spread such principles; .oceans of blood must be 
ofTiI?"""’ shed before they can be extinguished. In the pursuit of democratic 
tofononl'’ anihiliun, men will submit to tyranny far severer Ilian monarcliical 
government can venture to imiiose; in the hope of elevating themselves on 
the ruins of their superiors, they arc content to forego all the real blessings of 
their conditiou. Not all the atiileriDgs of Napoleon’s reign, ^not tlie French 
I. n 
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conscription, nor the retreat from Moscow, have been able to extinguish this 
desire. More than one generation have perished in the struggle, but the ar- 
dent spirit is still the same, and springs up, like the phoenix, from the ashes 
of former existence. 

The rise of this terrible spirit, destined to convulse the globe, excited the 
utmost alarm in all the European monarchies. From it sprang the hloody 
wars of the French Revolution, undertaken to crush the evil, but which at 
first tended only to extend it, by engrafting on the energy of democratic am- 
bition the power of military conquest. With them began a new series of 
strifes; they terminated the contests of kings among each other, and com- 
menced that of one social principle against another. Wars, thenceforward, 
became the result of conflicting opinions rather than contending interests, 
and the jealousies of sovereigns amongst each other were forgotten in the 
vehement animosities of their subjects. They assumed a less interested, but 
more terrible character; the passions which were roused brought whole 
nations into the field, and the strife which ensued involved every thing which 
was most dear to all classes of society (1). 

Austria, Russia, and England, were at this period the great powers of Eu- 
rope; they bore, accordingly, the principal part in the long and desperate 
struggle which ensued. Though little inclined for a contest, they were all in 
a situation capable of great exertions. Years of repose had fitted them to 
enter with unfettered resources upon a theatre where unprecedented sacri- 
fices were to be required. 

saikiid. Nine years of peace had enabled Great-Britain to recover, in a 
great degree, the losses and exhaustion of the American war. If she had lost 
one empire in the Western, she had gained another in the Eastern w'orld : the 
wealth of India began to pour into her bosom ; and a little island in the west 
of Europe already exercised a sway over realms more extensive than the arms 
of Rome had reduced to subjection. A vast revenue, amountingto L.7,000,000, 
was already derived from her Indian possessions; and, although nearly the 
whole of this great sum was absorbed in their costly establishment, yet her 
rulers already looked forward with confident hope to the period, now never 
likely to be realized, when the empire of llindostan, instead of being as here- 
tofore a burden, should be a source of revenue to the ruling state, and the 
wealth of India really become that mine of gold to Britain, which it had long 
proved to numbers of her children (2). Her national debt, amounting to 
L.2*4,000,000, and occasioning an annual charge of L.9,31 7,000, was indeed a 
severe burden upon the industry of the people ; and the taxes, though light in 
comparison of what have been imposed in later times, were still 
Brittin. felt as oppressive ; but, nevertheless, the resources of the stale had 
augmented to an extraordinary degree during the repose which had prevailed 
since the conclusion of the former contest. Commerce, agriculture, and ma- 
nnfoctures, had rapidly increased ; the trade with the independent states of 
North-America had been found to exceed what had been enjoyed with them 
when in a state of colonial dependence; and the incessant exertions of every 
individual to better his condition, had produced a surprising effect upon the 
accumulation of capital and the state of public credit. The three percents, 
from 57, at the close of the war, had risen to 99; and the overflowing w ealth 
of the capital was already finding its way into the most circuitous foreign 
trades, and hazardous distant investments. The national revenue amounted 
to L.f6,000,000, and the army included 32,000 soldiers in the British isles, 
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besides an e^al force in the East and West Indies, and thirt v-six reeiments of 
jeomanry ; but these forces were rapidly augmented after the commencement 
of die war, and before 1796, the regular army of Britain amountcro two huT 
including forty-two thousand militia. More thl 
haWof this force, however, was required for the service of the colonies- and 
experience has proved, that Britain can never collect above forty thousand 
men upon any one point on the continent of Europe. The real Leneth of 
England consisted in her inexhaustible wealth, in the public spirit and energy 
^her pwple, in the moral influence of centuries of glory, and in a fleet o/I 

“aS)“' **‘‘'’* undisputed command 

But, though abounding in all the resources, England, at this period had 
itt e of the moral strength, so necessary in war. During the di^sZus con- 
test in Amenca, the national glory had been seriously tarnished Two laree 
armies had laid down their arms to the enemy; and even the ancient sunre 
^cy of the seas seemed to have been put in hazard, when the combined fleets 
^France and Spam rode triumphant in the British Channel. The alorions 
defence of Gibraltar alone had maintained the ancient celebrity of the EneHsh 
arms; nor was either the army or the navy in such a state as to render anv 
early success probable. Abuses of the most flagrant description existed in 
every department of the land forces ; young men were appointed to commis 
sions by purchase, or in consequence of parliamentary influence, without anv 
knowledge of their profession; promotion was seldom awarded to real merit- 
and no academies or schools were in existence to teach the inexperienced 
oflicer even the rudiments of the military art. It was by slow dcCTees and 
in the school of adversity, that the British army was improved and her 
commanders rendered capable of turning to good account that undaunted 
courage, which in every age has formed the honourable characteristic of the 
British people (2). 

England, like the other monarchies of Europe, had slumbered on con- 
tented, prosperous, and for the most part inglorious, during the eighteenth 
century. The bright aurora with which it was ushered iii, in the days of Eu- 
gene and Marlborough, had aflbrded no true promise of the general character 
of the political era which followed them : the fierce passions, the heart-stir- 
ring feelings, the enduring energy of the civil wars, had passed into the page 
of history, and, with the licentious profligacy of Charles n, were pictured only 
in contemporary annals, or the reflecting mirror of the national theatre The 
arms of Frederick, and the administration of Chatham, alone cast a fleeting 
lustre over the general monotony of the period ; but even their glories were 
the result of the ambition of kings or the rivalry of cabinets, and partook not 
of the profound interest of the theological contests which had preceded, or the 
political passions which followed them. The strife of religion had ceased, that 
of equality had not commenced ; between the two there intervened a’ long 
repose of a hundred years, illustrated by few glories, stained by still fewer 
crimes, during which the fervour springing from the former great convulsion 
insensibly expired, and the seeds destined to produce a still fiercer collision 
were gradually ripening to maturity. 

It ^as a generally received opinion among the philosophers and statesmen 
of this period, that society had at length assumed a settled and permanent 
form, that all the great causes of discord had been extinguished, and that 
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history would never again have to commemorate thevehementcontentionsand 
tragic incidents which had arisen in an earlier period of human existence. 
Adam Smith observed, that while the population of America was doubling 
every five-and-twenty years, that of Europe was slumbering on with an in- 
crease which would hardly arrive at the same result in five hundred; while 
Gibbon lamented that the period of interesting incident was past, and that 
the modern historian would never again have to record the moving events 
and dismal catastrophes of ancient story. Such were the anticipations of the 
greatest men of the age, on the verge of a period destined to be illustrated 
by the blood of Robespierre, the constancy of Pitt, and the triumphs of Nel- 
son; when the human race, mowed down by the merciless sword of Napo- 
leon, was to spring up again with an elasticity almost equalling the fur«&med 
rapidity of Transatlantic increase (I). 

The opinions of the country, as might have been expected on so great an 
event, were divided on the French. Revolution. The young, the ardent, the 
philosophical, were sanguine in their expectations of its success; a new era 
seemed to have dawned upon the world ; from the rise of freedom in that 
great empire, the fetters of slavery, and the bonds of superstition appeared 
to be dropping from the hands of the human race. It was not merely the 
factious, the restless, and the ambitious, who entertained these opinions;- 
they were shared by many of the best and wisest of men ; and in England, it 
might with truth be said, what an eloquent historian has observed of Europe 
in general (2), that the friends of the French Revolution comprised at that 
period the most enlightened and generous of the community. It was not 
then that its tendency was, or could be, generally perceived (3). 

But if the changes in France were regarded with favour by one, they were 
looked on with utter horror by another class of the community. The great 
majority of the aristocratic body, all the adherents of the church, all the 
holders of office under the monarchy, in general the great bulk of the opu- 
lent ranks of society, beheld them with apprehension or aversion. Many of 
those who had life before them, rejoiced in the changes which society seemed 
about to undergo ; those who had passed through it, trembled at their ap- 
proach : those who had nothing to lose, had no fears of the consequences of 
innovation ; those who bad acquired, or inherited much, were justly ap- 
prehensive that they would be the first objects of spoliation. These were the 
general divisions of society; but of course they were modified by the temper 
or habits of thought in diflerent individuals, and the partisans of innovation 
numbered many of the most ancient and illustrious noble families among 
their supporters. « . 

Mr. Fox and At the hcad of the first party was Mr. Fox, the eloquent and 

Mr. Flit, illustrious champion of freedom in every part of the world. Des- 
cended of a noble family, he inherited the love of liberty which had long 
been hereditary in his race, and by the impetuous torrent of his eloquence 
long maintained his place as leader of the opposition of the British empire. 
His talents for debate were of the very highest order; and in the impassioned 
energy with which he delivered his opinions, he never was exceeded by any 
orator in the English Parliament. Though he was too indolent to have ac- 
quired extensive erudition, and was often indebted, like Mirabeau, for the 
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facts connected with the subjects of discussion rather to the industir of others 
than his own research, yet no one could make a more skilful use of the in- 
formation with which he was furnished, or gathered in the course of debate; 
or descant with more ori;;inality on a subject apparently exhausted by the 
elTorts of others. Profuse, dissipated, and irregular in private life, he had 
none of the weight, ever so powerful in England, which arises from the purity 
of personal character; but amidst all his frailties, the warmth of his heart 
and generosity of his disposition secured the ardent attachment of a nume- 
rous body of private friends, embracing a large proportion of the ablest men 
and oldest families in the slate ; while his vehement and impassioned oratory 
readily commanded the admiration of that numerous class who longed after 
more popular government, or the general license of a revolution. But his 
intellect was not equal to his eloquence ; his judgment was inferior to his 
debating power : .sincere in his attachment to freedom, he advocated, during 
the best part of his life, a political system, which was entailing upon the 
country where it arose the most degrading bondage ; passionately devoted to 
the cause of liberty, he continued constant in his admiration of those frantic 
innovations which, more than the coalition of kings, against which the thun- 
ders of his eloquence were directed, rendered impossible its duration in the 
first of European monarchies. 

Mr. Pitt was the leader of the second party, which at the commencement 
of the French Revolution was in the full possession of government, and sup- 
ported by a decided majority in Iwlh Houses of Parliament. .Modern history 
has hardly so groat a character to exhibit. Inheriting from his father, the first 
Lord Chatham, a patriotic and truly British spirit, he early imbibed, at the 
.same lime, a strong attachment to those liberal principles on which the ad- 
ministration of that illustrious man was founded, and which had given to his 
government such general and deserved popularity. His early career was 
chielly distinguished by these sentiments, and his great abilities, from the 
very first, gave him a distinguished place in Parliament; hut circumstances 
soon arose which called forth the latent powers of his mind, and exhibited in 
full lustre the indomitable firmness of his character. Mr. Fox and Lord North 
had formed a coalition, after their ehief cause of discord had been extin- 
guished by the termination of the American war; and, strong in the posses- 
sion of an apparently invincible majority in the Lower House, had ventured 
upon the hold measure of bringing in a bill which took from the East-India 
Company the government of India, and vested it in certain commissioners, 
to be appointed, not by the crown, hut by the House of Commons. It is im- 
possible to doubt that such a change, if carried into execution, would have 
subverted the constitution, by the establishment of an imperiiim in imperto, 
possessed of greater authority and influcuce than the executive. But this 
catastrophe was averted hy the firmness and sagacity of the .Monarch who then 
held the British sceptre. Perceiving at once the full extent of the danger, well 
aware, in the omphalic words of Lord Thurlow, “ that this bill, if carried, 
would lake the crown from the King’s head, and place it on that of .Mr. 
Fox (I),” he instantly resolved to interpose his influence to prevent it from 
passing into a law, and, if necessary, retire to Hanover, rather than continue 
in Britain, the mere instrument of a parliamentary oligarchy. By his exertions 
ucr. . 1 . i;s3. (he bill, afloc having passed the Commons by a great majority, was 
thrown out, by a slender majority, in the House of Lords; and this led to the 
immediate resignation of the Coalition Ministry. The King instantly sent for 
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Mr. Pill, and on Ihe I2t!i January, 1784, he took his seat in the House of 
Commons as Ciianccllor of the Exchequer. 

Never did a more arduous struggle await a minister. The Opposition, led 
by Ihe impetuous energy of Fox, aided by the experienced influence and ad- 
mirable temper of lA)rd North, were possessed of a great majority in tile Lower 
House, and treated at (irsl with the utmost scorn, this attempt on the part of 
a young man of six-and-twciity to dis|>osscss them of Ihe government. Hut it 
was soon evident, llial his talents were equal to the task, how arduous and 
apparently hopeless soever. Invincible in resolution, and yet cool in danger; 
possessed of a moral courage which nothing could overcome; fertile in re- 
sources, powerful in debate, eloquent in declamation, — he exhibited a com- 
bination of great qualities, which for political contests never was excelled. A 
pure and irreproachable private character, gave his opponents no weak side 
wherein to assail Ihe [lanoply with which he was surrounded : a temperament, 
the energies of which were wholly concentrated on national objects, left him 
no room for sellish passion or private gratification. Incorruptible, though 
wielding Ihe wealth of England and the Indies; fearless, though combating 
alone the whole weight of an apparently irresistible Opposition ; cool, though 
tried by all Ihe means which could overcome Ihe firmest patience; cautious, 
when prudence counselled reserve; energetic and eloquent, when Ihe mo- 
ment for action had arrived ; he successfully withstood the most formidable 
parliamentary majority which had appeared in English history since the 
Hevolulion, and ultimately remained victorious in the struggle. An adminis- 
tration thus tried in its infancy, was proof against any other danger in its 
malurcr years : the intellect of its head clearly and at once perceived both the 
peril of Ihe French revolutionary principles, and the expedience of making 
no attempt by external means to check its progress; and, fortunately for the 
cause of freedom throughout the world, that great convulsion found the British 
government in the hands of one, alike friendly to the cause of freedom, and 
hostile to the excesses which so often lead to its destruction. An attentive 
observer of the progress of Ihe Revolution, therefore, he cautiously abstained 
from any act which might involve England in any hostility with its distracted 
neighbour; and, though strongly pressed in the outset to take a part in the 
struggle, he maintained a strict neutrality, when the German armies had 
penetrated to Ihe very heart of France, and the moment seemed to have ar- 
rived when it was possible to terminate, by a single hostile demonstration, 
the rivalry of four centuries. 

Mr, Burke. j(r Rnrjic was the leader of a third party, composed of the old 
IVhigs, who supported Ihe principles of the English, but opposed those of the 
French Revolution. This celebrated man had long combated in the ranks of 
Opposition with Mr. F'ox, and the warmest private friendship had cemented 
their political alliance; but on Ihebrcakingout of the French Revolution they 
embraced difTcrent views (f). Mr. Fox warmly applauded its principles, and 
declared in the House of Commons, that “the new constitution of France was 
the most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty which had been erected 
on the foundation of human integrity in any age or country.” Mr. Burke, on 
the other hand, gifted with greater political sagacity and .foresight, early 
exerted his laleiiLs to oppose the levelling principles which that convulsion 
had iutroduced ; and bis work on the French Revolution produced, perhaps, 
a'greater impression on the public mind than any which has yet appeared in 
Ihe world. It abounds in eloquent passages, profound wisdom, and discrimi- 
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Rating talent ; but, vast as its influence and unbounded as its reputation were 
when it first appeared, its value was not fully understood till the progress 
of events had demonstrated the justice of its principles. The division on Uiis 
vital question for ever alienated these illustrious men from each other, and 
drew tears from both in the House of Commons; an emblem of the effects of 
this heart-stirring event upon the charities of private life, of the variance 
which it introduced into the bosom of domestic families, and between friend- 
ships which “had stood the strain of a whole lifetime (1).” 

Divition The occasion on which this momentous separation look place, 
BurkrrJi ' was in the debate on the new constitution proposed for the pro- 
iheF^nrh vinccs of Canada, in 1791; a remarkable coincidence, when the 
cuiumiiiioii. gybscqiicnt events in that colony are taken into consideration, and 
the vehement strife between the monarchical and republican principles, of 
which it afterwards became the theatre. So strongly did both these illustrious 
statesmen, but especially Mr. Burke, feel on the all-engrossing topic of tho 
French Kevolution, that they mutually introduced it into almost all the de- 
bates which took place in the House of Commons at that period; and it was 
especially the subject of vehement and impassioned declamation, on occasion 
April li. 1 , 91 . of the debate on Mr. Baker’s motion relative to a war with Russia, 
'• and the first introduction of the Canada Government Bill, subjects 
which not unnaturally led to the supposed tendency of the French Revolu- 
tion on the external relations and internal happiness of nations. From thaC 
lime a rupture between these two great men was distinctly foreseen, both by 
their friends and the public. It w’as, in truth, unavoidable; and is to ba 
regarded as the index to the schism which must ensue in every free com- 
munity, on occasion of strong democratic excitement, between those who 
adhere to the landmarks of the past, and those who are w illing to adventuro 
on the dark sea of future innovation. Still, however, the external appearances 
of friendship were maintained between them; they visited, though not so 
frequently as in former years; and, on the Cth of May, when the Canada Bill 
was to be debated in committee, they not only walked to the House together, 
but Mr. Fox treated Mr. Burke, in a previous conversation, with confidence, 
and mentioned to him a political circumstance of some delicacy. But the 
feelings of the latter were too ardent to be restrained : the future, big with 
disaster, revealed itself so clearly to his view, that it obliterated the past, 
overshadowed the present; and, in the debate which followed on that night, 
these two illustrious men were for ever severed, the popular party in 
Great-Britain permanently rent in twain. The debates on this subject possess 
the highest interest. They not only embrace the most thrilling event in the 
biography of both, but they constitute an era in the history of Europe dur- 
ing its most eventful period — the destinies of civilisation hung upon their 
words (2j. 

Ar,i.m.j>i On the part of Mr. Fox it was urged on this occasion, and in the 

r«nch previous debate on the Russian arniamenl — “>\ilnoul cntcriug 

Hr'o'^ion. into the question whether hereditary honours are in themselves au 
advantage or an evil, the point which the House has now to consider, is, 
Whether there is any thing in them so jieculiarly advantageous as to incline 
us to introduce them into a country where they are unknown, and by such 
means distinguish Canada from all the other colonies of the New World. In 
countries where they make a part of the constitution it is not wise to destroy 
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thorn ; hut it is a very (lifreront matter to give them birth and life in a country 
where lliey at jireseni do not exist. It is impossible to account for such an 
attempt, except on the principle that as Canada was formerly a French colony, 
there might be an opportunity of reviving those titles of honour, the extinc- 
tion of which some gentlemen so much deplore, and of reviving in the West 
that spirit of chivalry which has fallen into disgrace in a neighbouring 
rouniry. Are those red and blue ribbons, which have lost their lustre in the 
Old World, again to shine forth in the New? What can be so absurd as to 
introduce hereditary honours in the New World, where they are so much the 
object of undisguised aversion? The proposed Upper Chamber would be 
equally objectionable if the council were hereditary, for such an assembly 
would be nothing more than a tool in the hands of the royal authority. 
Equally ohjectionablc is the clause for making provision for the Protestant 
clergy, by enacting that, in all grants by the Crown of unappropriated lands, 
one-seventh should be given to the Protestant clergy. What can be so mon- 
strous as such a fundamental rule in a country where the great bulk of the 
people are Catholics? Even if they were all Protestants it would still be 
objectionable; how much more so, therefore, when the whole of the Pro- 
testants, such as they are, are much subdivided, and the large proportion of 
them are Presbyterians, dissenters, or subordinate sects. 

“ Feeble as my powers are in comparison with my honourable friend’s, 
whom I must call my master, for every thing that I know in politics I owe to 
him, I should yet ever be ready to maintain iny principles even against his 
superior eloquence. 1 will maintain that the rights of man, which he states 
as ehimcrical and visionary, are, in fact, the basis and foundation of every 
rational constitution, and even of the llritish constitution itself, as the statute- 
book abundantly proves; for what is the original compact between king and 
people there recognised, but the recognition of the inberent rights of the 
people as men, which no prescription can siijicrsede, and no accident remove 
or obliterate? 

“ If these principles are dangerous to the constitution, they arc the prin- 
ciples of my right honourable friend, from whom 1 learned them. During the 
American war we have together rejoiced at the success of a Washington, and 
mourned almost in tears for the fate of a .Montgomery. From him I have 
learned that the revolt of a whole people cannot be the re.sull of incitement 
or encouragement, but must have i)rocceded from provocation. Such was his 
doctrine when he safi<l, with equal energy and emphasis, that he could not 
draw a bill of indictment against a whole people. I grieve to find that he has 
since learned to draw such an indictment, and to crown it with all the 
technical epithets w hich disgrace our statute-book, such as false, malicious, 
wicked, by the instigation of the devil, or not having the fear of God before 
your eyes. Taugbt, by my right honourable friend, that no revolt of a nation 
can spring but from provocation, I could not help feeling joy, ever since the 
constitution of France was founded on the rights of man — the basis on which 
the British constitution itself is rested. To vilify it, is neither more nor less 
than to libel the British constitution, and no book my right honourable friend 
ran write, how able soever, no speech he can deliver, how eloquent soever, 
can induce me to change or abandon that opinion. 

“ I was formerly the strenuous advocate for the balance of power, when 
France was that intriguing restless nation which she had formerly proved. 
Now that the situation of France is altercil, and that she has erected a govern- 
ment from which neither inxult nor injury can be apprehended by her 
nclghbonrs,l am extremely indifferent concerning the balance of power, and 
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shall continue so till I see other nations combine the same power with the 
same principles of government as that of Old France. The true principle of 
the balance of power is not to keep every state exactly in its former condi- 
tion, for that is impossible, hut to prevent any one obtaining such an ascen- 
dency as to be dangerous to the rest. No man can say that Russia will he the 
successor of France in this respect. Her extent of territory, scanty popula- 
tion, and limited revenue, render her power by no means formidable to us : 
she is a power whom we ran neither attack, nor he attacked by : and is it 
with such a power we arc to commence hostilities in order to prop up the 
decaying Turkish empire, the overthrow of which would he more likely to 
prove advantageous than injurious to our interests. If we compare the pre- 
sent state of France with its past condition, Imth as respects the politics of 
Europe and the happiness of the people, even those who most detest the 
Revolution must see reason to rejoice in its effects. I cannot but applaud the 
government of France, in its internal tcmlency, as good, Iwcause it aims at 
the happiness of those who arc subject to it. Different opinions may be 
entertained by different men as to the change of system that has taken place 
in that country; but I, for one, admire the new constitution of France, con- 
sidered altogether, as the most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty 
which has been erected on the foundations of human integrity in any age or 
country (1).” 

Arunm^nl Mr. Rurke commenced his reply in a grave and solemn tone, 
befitting the solemnity of the occasion, and the rending asunder of 
which had endured unbroken for a quarter of a century. 

ibfm. « xhe House,” said he, “ is now called upon to do a high and im- 
portant act : to appoint a legislature for a distant people, and to affirm its 
own competency to the exercise of such a power. On w hat foundation is such 
an assumption to rest? Not, surely, on a vague conception of the rights of 
man; for, if such a doctrine is admitted, all that the House should do, is to 
call together the whole male inhabitants of Canada, and decide by a majority 
of their votes what form of government they are to receive. Setting aside so 
absurd a proposition, on what must this House found its competence to 
legislate at all on this matter? Clearly on the law of nations, and the acquired 
title so to legislate from the right of conquest, and a cessation of the rights of 
the old government, obtained by us in the treaty which confirmed it. These 
principles bind us to legislate in an equitable manner for the people of 
Canada, and they are in return to owe allegiance to us. The question then is, 
on what basis is this new government to be formed? Arc we to frame it 
according to the old light of the English constitution, or by the glare of the 
new lanterns of the clubs at Paris and London? 

“ In determining this point, we arc not to imitate the example of countries 
which have disregarded circumstances, torn asunder the bonds of society, and 
the tics of nature. To the constitution of America, doubtless, great attention 
is due; and it is of importance that the people of Canada should have nothing 
to envy in the constitution of a neighbouring state. But it is plain that they 
have not the same elements for the enjoyment of republican freedom which 
exist in the rnited-.Stalcs. The people of America have a constitution as well 
adapted to their character and circumstances us they could have; but that 
character and these circumstances are essentially dill'ercnt from that of the 
F'rench Canadians. The Americans have derived from their Anglo-.Saxon 
descent a certain quantity of jddegm, of old English good-nature, that fits 
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them better for a republican government. They had also a republican educa- 
tion; their form of internal government was rcpiibliran, and the principles 
and vices of it have been restrained by the beneficence of an over-ruling 
monarchy in this country. The formation of their constitution was preceded 
by a long war, in the course of which, by military discipline, they had 
learned order, submission, and command, and a regard for great men. They 
had learned what a King of Sparta had said was the great wisdom to be 
learned in his country — the art of commanding and obeying. They were 
trained to government by war, not by plots, murders, and as.sassinations. 

“But what are we to say to the ancient Canadians, who, being the most 
numerous, are entitled to the greatest attention? Are we to give them the 
French constitution — a constitution founded on principles diametrically 
opposite to ours, that could not assitnilate with it in a single point ; as dif- 
ferent from it as wisdom from folly, as vice from virtue, as the most opposite 
extremes in nature — a constitution founded on what was called the rights of 
man 1 But let this constitution be examined by its practical effects in the 
French West-India colonies. These, notwithstanding three disastrous wars, 
were most happy and flourishing till they beard of the rights of man. As 
soon as this system arrived among them. Pandora’s box, replete with every 
mortal evil, seemed to fly open, bell itself to yawn, and every demon of mis- 
chief to overspread tlie face of tlie earth. Blacks rose against whites, whites 
against blacks, and each against the other, in murderous hostility; subor- 
dination was destroyed, the bonds of society tom asunder, and every man 
seemed to thirst for the blood of bis neighbour. 

‘ Black apirlts and white, blue spirits and i;rar, 
lUingle, mingle, mingle.' 

All w'as toil and trouble, discord and blood, from the moment that this doc- 
trine was promulgated among them ; and I verily believe that wherever the 
rights of man are preached, such ever have been, and ever will be the con- 
sequences. France, who had generously sent tliem the precious gift of the 
rights of man, did not like this image of herself reflected in her child, and 
sent out a botly of troops, well-seasoned too with the rights of man, to res- 
tore order and obedience. These troops, as soon as they arrived, instructed 
as they were in the principles of government, felt themselves bound to become 
parties in the general rebellion, and, like most of their brethren at home, 
began asserting their rights by cutting off the bead of their general. 

“Dangerous doctrines are now encouraged in tbis.country, and dreadful 
consequences may ensue from them, which it is my solo wish and ambi- 
tion to avert, by strenuously supporting, in all its parts, the British con- 
stitution. The practice now is, with a certain party, to bestow upon all 
occasions the very highest praise upon the French constitution, and it is im- 
material whether this praise be bestowed upon the constitution or the revo- 
lution of that country, since the latter has led directly to the former. To 
such a length has this infatuation been carried, that whoever now disapproves 
of the anarchy and confusion that have taken place in France, or docs not 
subscribe to the opinion that order and liberty arc to emanate from it, is 
. forthwith stigmatized as an enemy to the British constitution; a charge 
equally false, unfair, and calumnious. Doctrines of this sort arc at ail times 
dangerous, but they become doubly so when they are sanctioned by so great 
a name as that of the right honourable gentleman, who always puts his opi- 
nions in the clearest and most forcible light, and who has not hesitated, in 
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this very debate, to call the French constitution the most glorious and stu- 
pendous fabric ever reared by human wisdom. 

“ That constitution, or revolution, whichever they choose to call it, can 
never serve the cause of liberty, but will inevitably |iromote tyranny, anar- 
chy, and revolution. I have never entertained ideas of government dillerent 
from those which I now maintain. Monarchy, 1 have always thought, is the 
basis of all good government ; and the nearer to monarchy any government 
approaches, the more perfect it is, and vice femd. Those who are anxious 
to subvert the constitution are now, indeed, few in number in this country; 
but can we be sure that this will always be the case, or that the time may 
never come, when, under the influence of sertreity or tumult, the monarchi- 
cal institutions of the country may be threatened with overthrow ? Xow, 
then, is the time to crush this diabolical spirit, and watch, w ith the greatest 
vigilance, the slightest attempt to subvert the ilritish constitution. 

“It is perhaps indiscretion at any period, but especially at my advanced 
years, to provoke enemies, or give friends an occasion for desertion ; but if a 
firm and steady adherence to the liritish constitution should place me in 
such a dilemma, I will risk all, and with my last words exclaim, — Fly from 
theFrench constitution." — “There isno loss of friends,” said .Mr.Fox. — “Yes," 
said Mr. Burke, “ there is a loss of friends. 1 know tlic price of my conduct : 
I have done my duty at the price of him I love : our friendship is at an end. 
With my last breath I will earnestly entreat the two right honourable gentle- 
men who are the great rivals in this house, that, whether they hereafter 
move in the political hemisphere as two flaming meteors, or walk together 
like brethren, hand in hand, to preserve and cherish the British constitu- 
tion ; to guard it against innovation, aud save it from the dangers of theoretic 
alterations. It belongs to the infinite and unspeakable Power, the Deity, who 
with his arm hurls a comet, like a projectile, out of its course, and enables it 
to endure the sun’s heat and the pitchy darkness of the chilly night, to aim 
at the formation of infinite perfection ; to us, poor, weak, incapable mor- 
tals, there is no safe rule of conduct but ex|)erience (f).” 

Tlirlr Arr) Mr. Fox rose to reply, but tears for some time choked his utte- 

Kiuiiiioii. 3 j,(] continued to roll down his checks even for some 

time after he had begun his speech. He commenced by expressing, in the 
strongest terms, his love and ejection for Mr. Burke, which had begun with 
his boyhood, and remained unbroken for five-and-twenty years; but by 
degrees the subject of their present division again rushed upon his mind, 
and, although be called him his right honourable friend, yet it was evident 
to all that their friendship was at an end. A meeting of the Whigs was held 
to consider this great schism which had broken out in their parly, and the 
M., u, i,j>. following resolution appeared in their oflTicial journal, the Morning 
Chronicle, on the subject : “ Tlie great and firm body of the Whigs of Eng- 
land, true to their principles, have decided on the dispute between Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Burke ; and the former is declared to have maintained the pure 
doctrines by which they are bound together, and upon which they liave 
invariably acted. The consequence is, that Mr. Burke retires from Parlia- 
ment.” Mr. Burke, in alluding to this resolution, said, on the same night, 
that he knew he was excommunicated by one party and that he was too 
old to seek another (2); and though in his age he had been io unfortunate 
as to meet this disgrace, yet he disdained to make any recantation, aud 

(l) Pari. Drb. xxtx. 368i 3S0j 388 1 and (9) Btirkc'a Sperclirs. iv»34i38. 
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did not care to solicit the friendship of any man in the House, either on one 
side or the other. 

R.anuon. Nothing can be imagined more characteristic of both these il- 
oonurvcni. jystfjQjjg men, and of the views of the parties of which they sever- 
ally were the heads, than the speeches now given. On the one side arc to be 
seen warm affection, impassioned feeling, philanthropic ardour, vehemence 
of expression, worthy of the statesman who has been j ustly styied by no com- 
mon man, “ themost Demosthenian orator since the days of Demosthenes (1 ) ;” 
on the other, an ardent mind, a burning eloquence, a foresight chastened by 
observation of the past, benevolence restrained by anticipation of the future. 
In the ardour of the latter in support of the truths with which he was so 
deeply impressed, there is perhaps some reason to lament the undue asperity 
of indignant prophecy ; in the former, too great stress laid upon political con- 
sistency under altered times. But time, the great test of truth, has now re- 
solved the justice of the respective opinions thus eloquently advanced, and 
thrown its verdict, with decisive weight, into the scale with Mr. Burke. There 
is, perhaps, not to be found in the whole history of human anticipation, a 
more signal instance of erronrous views than wore advanced by Mr. Fox, when 
be said, that the French constitution was the most stupendous fabric of wis- 
dom ever reared in any age or country ; that no danger was to be apprehended 
from the balance of power in Europe, now that France had obtained demo- 
cratic institutions; and that, if it was subverted, no peril was to be appre- 
hended to European liberty from the power or ambition of Russia. On the 
other hand, all must admit the extraordinary sagacity with which Mr. Burke 
not merely predicted the consequences to itself and to Europe, which neces- 
sarily would arise from the convulsions in France, but also pointed out so 
clearly that vital distinction between the Anglo-Saxon and the Gallic race on 
the shores of the St.-LawTcncc, and the remarkable difference in their ca- 
pacity to bear democratic institutions, which was destined not to produce its 
natural effects for half a century, and of which we are now only beginning 
to see the ultimate results. 

Star. «r Unwearied in perseverance, firm in purpose, unchangeable in am- 
Aufiria. bition, the Austrian government was the most formidable rival with 
whom the French Republic had to anticipate a contest on the continent of 
Europe. This great empire, containing at that time nearly twenty-five mil- 
lions of inhabitants, with a revenue of ninety million florins, numbered the 
richest and most fertile districts of Europe among its provinces. The manu- 
facturing wealth of Flanders, the agricultural riches of Lombardy, added not 
less to the pecuniary resources, than the energetic valour of the Hungarians, 
and the impetuous zeal of the Tyrolese, to the military strength of the empire. 
The possession of the Low-Countries gave them an advanced post, formerly 
strongly fortified, immediately in contact with the French frontier; while the 
mountains of the Tyrol formed a vast fortress, garrisoned by an attached and 
warlike people, and placed at a salient angle between Germany and Italy, the 
certain theatre of future combats. Her armies, numerous and highly disci- 
plined, had acquired immortal, renown in the wars of Maria-Theresa, and 
maintained a creditable place, under Daiin and Laudohn, in the scientific 
campaigns w'ith the great Fredei ick. Her government, nominally a monarchy, 
but really an oligarchy, in the hands of the great nobles, possessed all that 
lirmness and tenacity of purpose, by which aristocratic powers have always 
been distinguished; and which, under unparalleled difliculties and disasters, 

(l) Hackinloftb. 
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has brought them at last successfully through the long struggle in which they 
were shortly after engaged ( 1 ). 

Maria-Theresa was the soul of the Austrian monarchy; it was her heroic 
spirit, sage administration, and popular character, which brought its fortunes 
safe through the terrible crisis that occurred in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and laid the foundation of its present grandeur and prosperity. At 
the accession of her son Joseph II in 1780, new maxims of government suc- 
ceeded : the ancient spirit of the monarchy seemed about to expire. His mind 
was cultivated, his views benevolent, his habits simple : but these amiable 
qualities were combined with others of a more dangerous nature. An ardent 
reformer, a pliilanlliro|)ic philosopher, he was impatient to change every thing 
in the civil, rclisioiis, and military administration of his vast states; and in 
the warmth of his benevolence, urged on many reforms neither called for nor 
desired by his subjects.. Endowed with an ardent and innovating tempera- 
ment, he, at the same time, was animated by a desire for territorial acquisi- 
tion and military glory. Strongly impressed with the inconvenience and 
expense attending the possession of the Low-Countries, so much, exposed to 
France, so far removed from the hereditary states, and relying on the sup- 
port of Catharine, Empress of Russia, in whose ambitious designs on Turkey 
he was participant, he was extremely desirous of incorporating Bavaria with 
his vast possessions, by giving the Elector the Low-Countries in exchange, 
with the title of King. Frederick of Prussia instantly sounded the alarm on 
this dangerous proposal, and, by his influence, a treaty was concluded at 
Berlin between Prussia, ^xony, and Hanover, which was the last act of that 
great man, and for the time caused this ambitious project on the part of 
Manh 17 , Austila to miscarry. But the Imperial cabinet never lost sight of 
the design, and their attempts to carry it into execution during the 
course of the revolutionary war, became, as will appear in the sequel, the 
source of numberless calamities to tliemselves and to Europe (2). 

The Austrian forces, at the commencement of the war, amounted to two 
hundred and forty thousand infantry, thiriy-ftve thousand cavalry, and one 
hundred thousand artillery; but the extent and warlike spirit of their domi- 
nions furnished inexhaustible resources for the maintenance of the contest. 
Sincere and honest in principle, attached to old institutions, and powerfully 
swayed by religion, the inhabitants of her varied dominions were, with the 
exception of some of the Italian provinces, unanimous in their horror of the 
French republican principles ; while the power and firm ascendant of the 
nobility gave steadiness and consistence to their efibrts to oppose it. The 
cavalry was in the finest order, and performed splendid services during the 
course of the war; but the infantry, though w'elt adapted for plain fighting 
in a good position, was incapable of the energetic movements which the new 
system of military operations required, and was disgraced by the frequent 
occurrence of large bodies layjng down their arms. The provinces of Croatia, 
Transylvania, and the Bannat, lying on the frontier of Turkey , were organized ■ 
in a military manner; all the inhabitants were trained to the use of arms, 
from whence the government derived inexhaustible supplies of irregular 
troops. Hungary and the Low-Countries formed the elite of the infdutry, and 
composed the principal part of the Imperial guard. The cavalry, admirably 
mounted, were skill^ in all the movements of war, and the artillery respect- 
able, and in good equipment; but the officers of the infantry were deficient 
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in military information, and the soldiers, though well disciplined, wanted the 
fire and vivacity of the French troops (1). 

Aiuirten The Flemish dominions of Austria had recently been the theatre of 

Neiucrianu. j rgyoit SO different from that of France, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive how they could both have arisen in countries so near each other in the 
same age of the world. The Emperor Joseph 11 had alienated the affections of 
these provinces, by the proposal to exchange them for Bavaria, a project which 
was only prevented from taking effect by the armed intervention of l^russia; 
and next excited their alarms by a variety of reforms, founded on philoso- 
phical principles, but totally unsuited to the character and degree of informa- 
tion possessed by the people. At length the proposal to give a colpny of Gene- 
vese and Swiss, established near Ostend, the free exercise of their religion, 
brought mutters to a crisis ; the universities protested against the innovation, 
end he replied by abolishing the scignorial jurisdictions, and authorizing the 
sale of a great proportion of the stales of the monasteries, establishing schools' 
independent of the clerg>', and curtailing the privileges of the Estates, by in- 
troducing intendants, who almost superseded their authority. These changes 
excited an universal spirit of disaffection in the provinces, and led to a mea- 
sure (2) the most extraordinary, and the most fatal, which modem history 
has to record. 

Dr^trurlion The barrier towns of the Netherlands, extorted from France after 
so much bloodshed, or erected at so vast an expense, were demo- 
fished, and the level country left open and unprotected, to invite 
the invasion of their enterprising neighbours. It seemed as if the Emperor 
imagined that the marriage of his sister Marie-Antoinette had made the union 
between the two kingdoms perpetual ; and that his whole danger arose from 
the discontented disposition of his own subjects. “ Europe,” says Jomini, 
“ beheld with astonishment those celebrated fortresses, so famous in former 
wars, demolished by the very power which had constructed them ; and the 
Flemings, prou'd of the recollections with which they were associated, sighed 
as they saw the plough razing the vestiges of so much historical glory. The 
event soon proved the fatal tendency of the measure. The Low-Countries, 
bereft of their fortresses, destitute of mountains, aud too distant from the 
centre of the empire to be effectually defended, fell a prey to the first attack; 
and the Austrian government were first apprised of the ruinous tendency of 
tlieir measures, by the loss of that ancient province of their empire (5).” 

The discontents and ingratitude of the Flemings preyed so severely on the 
susceptible heart of Joseph II, that they shortened his life. Upon his death, 
which happened on 16th February, 1790, he was succeeded by his brother 
Leopold, whose paternal and benevolent system of government in Tuscany 
had long been the object of admiration to all the philosophers of Europe; but 
whose character, admirably adapted for Uie pacific administration of that 
tranquil duchy, was hardly calculated for the government of the great and 
varied provinces of the Austrian empire, lie found the monarchy shaken in 
all its parts by the reforms and innovations of his predecessor; the Belgian 
provinces in a state of open insurrection; Bohemia and Lower-Austria in 
.aullen discontent; and Hungary in a state of menacing insubordination. To 
Gotnplete his difficulties, the seeds of a revolution were rapidly expanding in 
Poland, while its distracted habits and feeble government afforded little hope 
that it would be permitted to extricate itselffrom its embarrassments without 

(1) Hard. i. 33, 3t. Jom. i. 33S, 236. 
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foreign invasion ; and it was easy to foresee that the spoliation of its rich and 
defenceless plains, would throw the apple of discord among the ambitious 
military monarchies by which it was surrounded (1). 
nrvoii or The ill-humours of the Flemings soon broke out into open insur- 
iunp'" reclion. In the autumn of 1789, at the very time that the French 
"c*'® revolting against the privileged classes and the authority of 
sepi. i 7 «j. (lie church, the inhabitants of the Netherlands took up arms to sup- 
port them. France sought to impose liberal measures upon its government; 
Flanders to resist those introduced by its sovereign; Brussels, Ghent, and 
Mons, speedily fell into the hands of the insurgents, and the rapidity of the 
disaster .accelerated the death of the Emperor Joseph. But this success was of 
short deration. Leopold, his successor, took the most energetic measures to 
re-establish his authority; the partisans of the aristocracy in the revolted 
provinces came to blows with the adherents of the democracy ; the French, 
indignant at the rejection of their principles by the aristocratic insurgents, 
refused their support (2); the march of Marshal Bender, at the head of the 
Irapcnalists, was a continual triumph; and the Austrian forces resumed pos- 
session of the whole of their Flemish dominions, wilb as much facility as they 
bad lost them. 

The House of Ilapsburg was still in possession of the Imperial dignity; but 
the high-sounding titles and acknowledged supremacy of the Cxsars, could 
not conceal the real weakness of their authority. The vast but unwieldy 
fabric of the empire was governed by the diet assembled at Halisbon, which 
consisted of three colleges; that of the electors, that of the princes, and that 
of the free towns. The first, w hich had been fixed by the treaty of Westphalia 
at eight electors, to which Hanover was afterwards added, possessed the sole 
right of electing thecm|>crQr; the second, composed of thirty-three eccle- 
siastical and sixty-one lay princes, enjoyed little iiiQucnce, and alTordcd only 
an inviting prospect to the rapacity of their superiors; the third, consisting 
of forty-seven tow'ns, was consulted only for form’s sake, and had no real de- 
liberative voice in public aflairs. Each circle was bound to furnish a certain 
contingent of troops for the defence of the empire ; but their soldiers, disunited 
and various, formed but a feeble protection, and the real strength of the em- 
pire consisted in the Austrian and Prussian monarchies (5). 

?u»*o7 military strength of Pfussia, raised to the highest pitch of 

Pruui>. which its resources would admit by the genius and successes of the 
Great Frederick, had rendered this inconsiderable kingdom a first-rate power 
on the continent of Europe. Its army, one huiidred-and-sixty thousand strong, 
comprising thirty-live thousand horse, was in the highest state of discipline 
and equipment; but this force, how considerable soever, formed but a small 
part of the strength of the kingdom. By an admirable system of organization, 
the whole youth of the state was compelled to serve a limited nuinter of years ' 
in the army in their early life, the ellcct of which was, not only that a taste for 
military habits was universally dill'used, but that the slate always possessed 
within its bosom aninexhaustiblcreserveof experienced veterans, Who might, 
in any emergency, be called to its defence. The aversion evinced in so many 
other countries to the military service, from the unlimited length to w hich it 
extended, was unknown where it reached only to four years, and it came 
rather to be regarded as an agreeable mode of spending the active and enter- 
prising period of youth. Prussia reaped tlie fuil benefit of this judicious 

(1) Hard. i. 79> 80- (3) Hard, i* 6t 9. 
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system, when she withstood the three greatest powers in Europe during the 
Seven Years’ War; and she was indebted to the same cause for those inex- 
haustilde and niiirageotis defenders who flocked to her standard during the 
latter part of the revolutionary contest (1). 

At the death of the Great Krederick, the Prussian army was considered 
as the first in Europe. Proud of a struggle without a parallel in modern 
times, and of the unrivalled talent of their commander, tlie Prussian soldiers 
possessed not only the moral strength so necessary in war, but had been 
trained, in a variety of exercises, to the rapid movement of great masses. 
Annual evolutions, on a large scale, accustomed the army to that necessary 
piece of instruction ; and under the scientilic auspices of Seidlitz, the cavalry 
had become the most perfect in Europe. In great scliools at Berlin, and 
other places, the young olTicers were taught the military art; and there, 
as elsewhere in the northern monarchies of Europe, the whole youth of 
any consideration were destined for the profession of arms. The higher 
situations in the army, however, were reserved for the nobles ; but, by 
degrees, that invidious restriction was ahandoned, and in the arduous 
struggle of 1815, Prussia had reason to felicitate herself upon the change (3). 

The states which composed the Prussian monarchy were by no means so 
coherent or rounded as those which formed the Austrian dominions. Na- 
ture had traced out no limits like the Ithinc, the Alps, or the Pyrenees, to 
form the boundary of its dominions; no great rivers or mountain chains 
protected its frontiers ; few fortified towns guarded it from the incursions 
of the vast military monarchies with which it was surrounded. Us surface 
consisted of fourteen thousand square leagues, and its population, which 
had been nearly doubled under the reign of Frederick the Great, amounted 
to nearly, eight million souls, hnt they were composed of various races, 
spoke diflerenl languages, and profc.ssed dilferent religions, and were pro- 
tected by no external or internal line of fortresses. Towards Russia and 
Austrian Poland, a frontier of two hundred leagues was totally destitute 
of places of defence: Silesia alone enjoyed the (lotihlc advantage of three 
lines of fortresses, and the choicest gifts of nature. The national defence 
rested entirely on the army and the courage of the inhabitants : but, ani- 
mated by the recollection of the Seven Years’ War, they were both elevated 
to the highest pitch (5). 

The government was a military despotism : no privileges of individuals or 
corporations restrained the authority of the sovereign; the liberty of the 
press was unknown : but nevertheless the public .admiiiistration was tem- 
pered by the wisdom and Iwnelicencc of it.s state policy. This system, begun 
by Frederick the Great, had passed into settled maxims, which governed the 
administration of hissuccessors. In no country of Europe, not even in England 
or Switzerland, was private right more thoroughly respected, or justice more 
rigidly observed, both in the courts of law and the domestic measures of 
government. “ Every thing for the people, nothing by them,” was the prin- 
ciple of its administration. Toleration, established even to excess, had dege- 
nerated into its fatal ally, indifference and infidelity, in many of the higher 
orders : manners, imitating the seductions of Paris, were corrupt in the 
capital ; while the middling ranks, united in secret societies of Freemasonry, 
already indulged those ardetit feelings which afterwards exercised so impor- 
tant an influence on the destinies of Europe (4). 



(1) Jom. i. 231. 232. Ulltl. i, 37. 
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Riu>i>. The niiglit of Russia, first experienced by Frederick al the ter- 
rible battle of Ciiniiersriorir, was now hof;iiuiing to fill the iiortb with appre- 
hension. This iininensc empire, comprehending nearly half of Europe and' 
Asia within its dominions, hacked by inaccessible frozen regions, secured 
from invasion by the extent of its surface and the severity of its climate, 
inhabited by a patient and indomitable race, ever ready to exchange the 
luxuries and adventure of the south for the hardships and monotony of the 
north, was daily becoming more formidable to the liberties of Europe. The 
Empress Catherine, endowed with masculine energy and ambition, was 
urging a bloody war with Turkey, in which the zeal of a religious crusade 
was directed by the sagacity of civilized warfare. The campaign had com- 
menced with the taking of OczakofiT, which easily yielded to the audacity 
and fortune of Prince Potemkin ; but the courage of the Turks, though 
long dormant, was at length roused to the highest pitch. I'ndisciplincd and 
unstable in the field, they were almost invincible behind walls, and the most 
inconsiderable forts, manned by such defenders, became impregnable save 
at an enormous expense of blood and treasure, lint a new and terrible 
enemy to the Ottomans arose in Suwahbow, one of those extraordinary men, 
who sometimes, by the force of their individual character, alter the destiny 
of nations. This determined and dauntless general, who possessed a religious 
influence over the minds of his soldiers, joined the Austrians with eight 
thousand men, as they were maintaining a doubtful contest with fifty thou- 
sand troops on the banks of the river Itymniski, and infused such energy 
into the combined army, that they gained a com|dctc victory over a superior 
body of Turks, lie was afterwards employed in the siege of Ismael, and, 
chiefly by his fanatical ascendency over the minds of his soldiers, succeeded 
in carrying by assault that celebrated fortress, though defended by twenty- 
four thousand of the bravest troops in the Turkish dominions. British 
diplomacy was employed before it was loo late to avert the threatened cala 
inities of the Ottoman empire; new objects of contention arose; fresh con- 
tests sprang out of the IVestern Revolution, and the glory of placing the 
cross on the dome of St.-Sojdiia was reserved for a future age][d]. 

Tbr RuMian The Russiaii infantry had long been celebrated for its immovable 
firmness. At Pultawa, CunnersdorlT, Choezim, and Ismael, it had 
become distinguished; and the cavalry, though greatly inferior to its present 
stale of discipline and eipiipment, was inured to service in the war with the 
Turks, and mounted on a hardy and admirable race of horses. The artillery, 
now so splendid, was then remarkable only for the cumbrous quality of the 
carriages, and the obstinate valour of the men. The armies were recruited 
by a certain proportion of conscripts drawn out of every one hundred male 
inhabitants ; a mode of conscription which, in an immense and rapidly in- 
creasing population, furnished an inexhaustible siijiply of soldiers. They 
amounted, in 1792, to two hundred thousand men, but the half of this force 
alone was disposable for active operations, the remainder being cantoned 
on the Pruth, the Caucasus, and the frontiers of Finland. In this enume- 
ration, however, was not comprised cither the youth of the military coiouies, 
who afterwards became of great importance, or the well-known Cossacks 
Tu« co«. of the Dou. This irregular force, composed of the pastoral tribes- 
in the southern provinces of the empire, costs almost nothing to 
the stale; the government merely issues an order fur a certain number of 
this hardy band to lake the field, and crowds of active young men appear, 

(l) Ltc. vii!. 1SS> liS. Aao. nfg. >»iii. SOI. Totle'j nuuia, i. liS. S-gnr, li. 279- 
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equipped at their own expense, monnied on small but indefatigable horses, 
and ready to undergo all the hardships of war, from their duly to their 
sov( reign, and their hopes of plunder or adventure. Gifle<l with all the 
individual inlelligenc'\ w hich belongs to the pastoral and savage character, 
and yet subjected to a certain degree of military discipline, they make the 
best of all light troops, and are more formidable to a retreating army than 
llie elite of the French or Uussian guards (1). 

Inured to hardships from his infancy, the Russian soldier is better calcu- 
lated to bear the fatigues of war than any in Europe. He knows no duty so 
sacred as obedience to his ollicers ; submissive to his discipliue as to the 
ordinances of religion, no fatigue, no privation, makes him forget its obliga- 
tions. Through every march, through entire cami>aigns, you behold the 
cannoneer near his piece, at the post assigned to him hy his commander; and, 
unless authorized to do so, nothing will induce him to abandon it. The 
waggon-train wax their harness in bivouacs, under a cold of f5 deg. of 
Reaumur, as they would do for a day of parade in the finest weather. This 
admirable spirit of precision renders their defeats extremely rare; and the 
soldiers are so accustomed, in their wars with the Turks, to look for safety 
only in closing their ranks, and to expect destruction if they lly, that they are 
hardlycver broken. If they have not the facility at rallying after a defeat, 
which their high degree of individual intelligence has given to the French 
soldiers, they have greater firmness in resisting it (2). 

The whole energies of the nation arc turned towards the army. Commerce, 
the law, and all civil employments, are held in no esteem; all the youth of 
any consideration betake themselves to tlie profession of arms. Immense mili- 
tary schools, in difl'drent parts of the empire, annually send forth the whole 
flower of the population to this dazzling career. Precedence depends entirely 
on military rank; and the heirs to the greatest families are compelled to 
enter the army in the lowest grade. They face hardship and danger with the 
same courage as the private soldiers; they were to be found by their sides in 
the breach of Ismael and in the snows of Finland. Promotion is open equally 
to all (5) : a government depending entirely on its military prowess, finds 
itself obliged to promote real merit; and the greater part of the ollicers at 
the head of the army have risen from the inferior stations of society. 

But, formidable as tlie power of Russia appeared even at that period, the 
world was far from anticipating the splendid part which it was destined to 
l)car in the approaching conflict. Her immense jiopulation, amounting in 
Europe alone to nearly thirty-live millions (4), afforded an inexhaustible 
supply of men. The ravages of war, or pestilence, were speedily lilled up in 
a country whose numbers were doubling every forty years. Her soldiers, 
inured to heat and cold from their infancy, and actuated by a blind devotion 
to the Czar, united the steady valour of the English to the impetuous energy 
of the French troops. Dreaded hy all her neighbours, and too remote to fear 
attack, she could afford to send forth her w hole disposable force on foreign 
service; while the want of j>ecuniary resources was of little importance, as 
long as the wealth of England could be relied on to furnish the sinews of war. 
Before theconclusion of hostilities, France sawonehundred and fifty thousand 
Russian soldiers reviewed on thep lains of Burgundy; a force greater than 
that with which Attila combated on the field of CItkIons. 

Coi.od. Poland, the destined ihcatre of glorious achievements, was, at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, groaning under the weight of 

(I) J»m. i. 2S4. 3S>. t3) 4am. i. 2SI. 
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foreign oppression. This heroic country, long the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Turks, the deliverer of Germany, under John Sobieski, tlie ancient 
conqueror of Hussia, had been the victim of an atrocious conspiracy in 1772. ' . . 

The llatncss of its surface, the^waut of forlilied towns, and the weakness ' '. 
incident to an elective monarchy and turbulent democracy, bad rendered all 
the valour of the people unavailing, and the greater part of its dominions 
had been reft by its ambitious neighbours at that disastrous epoch. In 1792, 
the neighbouring sovereigns found a new pretence for renewing their spolia- 
tions. Stanislaus-Augustus, the last nominal sovereign, bad granted a con- 
stitution to bis subjects, better adapted than could have been hoped for to 
their peculiar situation. By it, the crown was declared elective, but the , 
dynasty hereditary — the Princess of Saxony was proclaimed heiress of the 
throne after the demise of the King. Legislative measures and decrees were to 
be proposed by tbe crown, and sanctioned by the Chambers of Lords and Com- 
mons. Tbe nobles abandoned their privilege of engrossing every employment 
under government ; and, to provide for the gradual elevation of the people, the 
King was obliged, during the sitting of each diet, to ennoble thirty of the 
bourgeois class. The Catholic religion was declared the established faith. 

This coitstilution was proclaimed amidst the universal acclamations of the 
people; and new life thought to have been infused into the ancient monarchy, 

^ from the intermixtnre of popular vigour. But these trans[H>rts were of short 
duration. Stanislaus-Augustus, how enlightened soever in framing a con- 
stitution, was ill qualilied to defend it. The jealousy of the Empress Catherine 
was awakened by the prospect of Poland again emerging into political vigour, 
and her fears by the proximity of revolutionary principles to her hereditary - 
slates. A new treaty of partition was signed between the three adjoining 
powers (1 ), and the contjueror of Ismael called from the Turkish war, to give 
the last blow to tbe ancient defenders of the Christian faith. 

Though deprived of the weight arising from unity of empire, the native 
valour of tbe Poles destined them to perform an important part on the 
theatre of Europe. Napoleon has characterised them as the people who roost , 
rapidly become soldiers; and their ardent {)atriotism rendered them the 
ready victims of any power, which held out tbe prospect of restoring their 
national independence. The valour of the Polish legions made them distin- 
guished in the wars of Italy and Spain : they followed the French standards 
to Smolensko and Moscow, and maintained an unshaken fidelity to them 
during all the disasters of the subsequent retreat. Though cruelly abandoned 
by Napoleon in the commencement of the Russian cornpaign, they adhered 
to his fortunes through all the subsequent changes; and amidst the general 
defection of Europe, kept their faith inviolate on the field of Leipsic. 

swfdri,. Sweden was too remote from the scene of European conflict to have 
much weight in the political scale. Secure in a distant, and almost inaccessible 
situation, blessed with a hardy, virtuous and enlightened peasantry, she had 
nothing to dread but from the insatiable progress of Russian ambition. She 
had recently, however, concluded a glorious war with her powerful neigh- 
bour; her arms, in alliance with those of Turkey, had taken the Imperial 
forces by surprise; and Custavus, extrieating himself by a des|>erale exertion 
of valour from a perilous situation, bad destroyed the Russian llect, and 
gained a great victory so near St. -Petersburg, that the sound of the cannon was 
heard in the palace of the Empress. But such is the weight of Russia, that 
her enemies are always glad to purchase peace, even in the moraeiUs of their 
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grcalpst success. Catherine Iiaslened to ftet quit of the Swedish war, by ofTer- 
ing advantageous terms to lier courageous rival, and flattered his chivalrous 
feelings into accepting them, by representing that the eflorts of all sovereigns 
should now he directed towards resisting the progress of the French Kcvolu- 
tion, and that he alone was worthy to head the enterprise (1). 
oi.om»n Placed on the other extremity of the Kussian dominions, the 
domiiiioii,. forces of Turkey were still less capable of affecting the balance of 
the European slates. Formidable during the period of its vigour and rise, the 
Ottoniiin power, like that of all barbarous nations, had rapidly and irreco- 
verably declined, after the zenith of its greatness had been attained. It 
was defended chiefly by the desert and inaccessible nature of its territory, 
the consequence of the incessant and grievous oppression of its government, 
and the jealousies of the European powers, who never failed to interfere 
when the danger became imminent to the existence of its dominion. Its 
cavalrv, brave, skilful, and admirably mounted, was the most formidable in 
the world (2); but the desultory temper of its people was incapable of the 
submission and consmney requisite to form an experienced and disciplined 
body of infantry. Sometimes, however, the spirit of fanaticism roused them 
to extraordinary exertions, and on such occasions it was not unusual to see 
a hundred ami f'ffy thousand armed men on the banks of the Danube; but 
these efforts were of short duration, and the first serious reverse dissipated 
the mighty host, and reduced its leaders to the command of a few regiments 
of horse. But though these causes rendered the Ottomans incapable of foreign 
conquest, they were still extremely formidable to an invading army; their 
desert and waterless plains afforded no resources to an enemy, while the total 
want of roads lit for the tran.sjiort of wheeled carriages, made it almost im- 
possible to bring supplies from the adjoining states, or advance the artillery 
requisite for the siege of their fortresses. Behind the walls of the most incon- 
siderable towns, the Janizaries fought with desperate, and often successful 
valour; the whole inhabitants took to arms in defence of ibeir lives and their 
religion; and, lined with such defenders, trifling cities frequently presented 
a more formidable resistance than the most regular fortifications of Western 
Europe. 

The incessant and grinding oppression, however, of the Ottoman govern- 
ment, had implanted a principle of weakness in the Turkish power, little 
attended to informer times, but of which the effects have since been strikingly 
displayed. This consisted in the constant and rapid decay of the population, 
which soon rendered her une(]ual even to those sudden and vehement exer- 
tions, which at former periods had struck such terror into the neighbouring 
states (5). At the same lime the ignorant and brutal pride of the government, 
■which prevented them from acquiring any knowledge of the situation of the 
European j)owers, rendered them inca|>able of availing tliemselves of the 
advantages which their desperate struggles frequently ulfurdcd, and on more 
than one occa.sion made them throw away the only remaining chance of reco- 
vering their lost ground from the unceasing hostility of Russia. 

From a dilferent cause, the political importance of Italy had sunk 
as low as that of the Turkish states. Inhabiting the iinest country in Europe, 
blessed with the richest plains and the most fruitful mountains, defended 
from invasion by the encircling sea and the frozen Alps, venerable from the 
recollections of ancient greatness, and containing the cradle of modern 
freedom, the people of Italy were yet as dust in the scale of nations. The loss 
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of military courage and of private virtue seems to have been the cause of this 
sad degradation. When conducted by foreign leaders, the inhabitants of its 
northern states, like the Portuguese and the Hindoos under British direction, 
have risen to honourable distinction beneath the standard of Mapoli-on ; but 
led by their own ollicers, and following their national colours, they have 
never been able to stand the shock of the Transalpine forces. Tuscany, from 
the efiecte of the sage and paternal government of Leopold, was flourishing, 
prosperous, and contented ; but the proximity of France had spread the sce^ 
of discontent in Piedmont, and, in common with its inhabitants, the Milanese 
beheld with undisguised satisfaction the triumph of the republican arms on 
the other side of the Alps. It was in vain, however, that a smothered feeling 
of indignation at foreign rule [>crvaded the Italian states; in vain all their 
theatres rung with acclamations at the line of Allieri : 

“ Serf! slam si : ma servi ognor frementi.” 

They were incapable of those steady and sustained eflbrts, which are essential 
to the establishment cither of civil liberty or national independence; hence, 
during all the contests of which it was the theatre, Italy became the unresist* 
ing prey of the northern victor. The Austrian and French eagles alternately 
ruled her plains, but the national colours were never unfurled, nor any effort 
made to liberate them from foreign dominion ; and on the few occasions on 
which the Keapolitans and Venetians attempted to raise the standard of inde- 
pendence, they were vanquished by tlie mere sight of the enemy’s force. It 
is melancholy to reflect, that the descendants of the Romans, the Samnites, 
and the Cisalpine Gauls, should so far, and to appearance so irrecoverably, 
have degenerated from the virtue of their ancestors; but it seems to be the 
law of nature, that a high state of civilisation cannot long co-exist with mili- 
tary courage in the favoured climates of the world ; and that, as some coun- 
terpoise to the lavish accumulation of her gifts. Nature has denied to their 
inhabitants the permanent resolution to defend them (1). 

The kingdom of Piedmont, situated on thefronlierofitaly, partook 
more of the character of itsnorthern than its southern neighbours. Its soldiers, 
chiefly drawn from the mpuntains of Savoy, Liguria, or the muritime Alps, 
were brave, docile, and enterprising, and, under Yictor-Amadeus, had risen 
to the highest distinction in the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
The regular army amounted to thirty thousand infantry and three thousand 
five hundred cavalry ; but, besides this, the government could summon to 
their support fifteen thousand militia, who, in defending their mountain 
passes, rivalled the best troops in Europe. They were chiefly employed 
during the war in guarding the fortresses, and the number of these, joined 
to the natural strength of the country, and its important situation, as holding 
the keys of the great passes over the Alps, gave this state a degree of military 
importance beyond wba( could liave been anticipated from its physical 
strength (2). 

Holland. Sunk iu obscure marshes, crushed by the naval supremacy of 
England, and cooped up in a corner of Europe, the political importance of 
the Dutch Republic had fallen in a great degree in the scale of Europe. Its 
army was still composed of forty-four thousand men, and its fortified towns 
and inundations gave it the same means of defence w hich liad formerly been a 
so gloriously exerted; but the resolution of the inhabitants was by no means 
at that time equal to the strength of their situation. A long tract of peace had 

(1) Bot. i. SI. Uc. Tiii. H7. (j) Join i. Stt. 
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weakened the military spirit of the people, and their chief defence was placed 
in the wretched assistance of auxiliary troops, which never enabled the Re- 
public, during the subsequent contests, to bring thirty thousand men into 
the Held. The world at this period was far from anticipating the glorious stand 
which the Dutch subsequently made against the hostility by land and sea of 
the two greatest powers in Europe (f). 

Animated by stronger passions, descended from more fiery proge- 
nitors, and inured to a more varied climate, the people of the Spanish' 
Peninsula were calculated to jierform a more distinguished part in the strife 
for European freedom. This singular and mixed race, united to the tenacity 
of purpose which distinguished the Gothic, the fiery enterprise which 
characterised the Moorish blood ; centuries of almost unbroken repose had 
neither extinguished the one nor abated the other; and the Conqueror of 
Europe erroneously judged the temper of her people, when he measured it 
by the inglorious reigns of the Bourbon dynasty. The nobles, degenerated by 
long-continued intermarriage with each other, were indeed incapable of 
strenuous' exertion, and the reigning family bad none of tbe qualities calcu- 
lated to command success; but the peasantry, bold, prosperous, and inde- 
pendent, presented the materials for a resolute army; and the priesthood, 
possessed of an unlimited sway over the minds of the lower orders, were 
animated by the most inextinguishable hatred at the principles of the French 
Revolution. The decay of its national strength, falsely ascribed by superficial 
writers to the drain of colonial enterprise, and the possession of the mines 
of America, was really owing to the accumulation of estates in the hands of 
communities and noblefamilics, and the predominant influence of theCatholic 
priesthood, which for centuries had rendered that fine kingdom little else 
than a cluster of convents, surrounded by a hardy peasantry. But though 
these causes had rendered Spain incapable of any sustained foreign enterprise, 
they had not in the least diminished its aptitude for internal defence; and 
the people, who in every age have there made common cause with the king 
and the nobles, flew to arms with unequalled enthusiasm, when their loyalty 
was awakened by the captivity of their sovereign, and their fanaticism roused 
by the eflbrts of their pastors. By a just retribution, the first great reverse 
of the French arms was occasioned by the spirit of religious resistance nour- 
ished by their first flagrant acts of injustice ; and the disaster of Bay len would 
not have arisen, nor the bones of five hundred thousand French whitened 
the plains of Spain, but for th^ confiscation of the French church by the 
Constituent Assembly (2). 

The nominal military strength of Spain, at the commencement of the 
Revolution, was one hundred and forty thousand men; but this force was 
,far from being effective, and in the first campaigns they were never able 
to raise their force in the field to eighty thousand combatants, though they 
reinforced their army by thirty -six battalions on the breaking out of the 
■war. But on occasion of the invasion in 1808, an immense insurrectionary 
force sprung up in every part of the country. These undisciplined levies, 
however, though occasionally brave, like the Turks, in defending walls, were 
miserably deficient in the essential qualities of regular soldiers; they had 
neither the steadiness, mutual confidence, nor conduct, necessary for suc- 
cess in the field. Accordingly, they were almost invariably routed in every 
encounter; and but for the tenacity of purpose arising from their character, 
ignorance, and habit of boasting, whicli effectually concealed the extent of 

' (I) Jam. i. 2t«. (2) Fajr, ii. 143, ISl, 1(0. 170. Jumell. 171. 
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tbeir disasters from all but the sufferers under them, and the continued 
presence of a large English force in the field, the war would have been 
terminated soon after its commencement, with very little trouble to the French 
Emperor (1). 

The Spanish soldiers have never exhibited in the wars of the Revolution 
that firmness in the Geld, which formerly distinguished their infantry at 
Pavia, Kocroi, and in the Low-Countries. They have been distinguish^ 
rather by the tumultuary habits and tendency to abandon their colours on 
the Orsl reverse, which belongs to the troops of tropical climates, and cha- 
racterised their forefathers in the Roman wars. It would seem as if tlie long 
residence of their ancestors in a warm climate had melted away the indo- 
mitable valour of the Gothic race in tbeir original frozen seats. Military glory 
was held in little esteem; hardly four of the grandees were to be found, in 
1792, in the army or naval service. But the pea.santry have evinced through- 
out the war the most obstinate and enduring spirit : Though routed on num- 
berless occasions, they almost always rallied, as in the days of Sertorius, in 
more favourable circumstances (2); and though deserted by nearly all the 
nobility, maintained a prolonged contest with the Conqueror of northern 
Europe. 

swiiurUod. Cradled in snowy mountains, tilling a sterile soil, and habituated 
to severe habits, the Swiss peasantry exhibited the same features which have 
always rendered them so celebrated in European wars, Tiicir lives were as 
simple, tbeir courage as undaunted, their patriotism as warm, as those of 
their ancestors who died on the Geld of Morat and Morgarten. Formidable 
in defence, however, their numerical strength, which did not exceed thirty- 
eight thousand regular soldiers (5), rendered them of little avail in the great 
contests which rolled round the feet of their mountains. Occasions, indeed, 
were not awanting, when they displayed the ancient virtue of their race : 
Their conGicts in Berne and Underwalden, at the time of the French invasion, 
equalled the far-famed celebrity of their wars of independence; and, amidst 
the disgraceful defection of the 10th August, the Swis» guards alone remained 
faithful to the fortunes of Louis, and merited, by their death, the touching 
inscription on the graves at Thermopylo; : 

“ Co, stranger ! and at Lacedsrmon tell, ' 

That here, obedient to her laws, we fell.” 

Foree. o( The forccs of France, destined to contend with and long triumph 
over this immense aggregate of military strength, were far from 
being considerable at the commencement of the struggle. The infantry con- 
sisted of one hundred and sixty thousand men, the cavalry of thirty-Gve 
thousand, the artillery of ten thousand ; but a great proportion of these forces 
had left their colours during the agitated slate of the country, prior to the 
breaking out of the war. During the stormy period of the Revolution, the 
discipline of the troops had sensibly declined (1), and the custom of judging 
for themselves on political questions, had introduced a degree of license in- 
consistent with tlie habits of military discipline ; but all these defects were 
more than counterbalanced by the number of able men who speedily entered 
the ranks from the Tiers-Etat, and, by their vigour and audacity, Grst sup- 
plied the want of military experience, and soon after induced it. 

The cavalry, consisting of Gfty-nine regiments, brave, entliusiaslic, and 

(l) NApier, i. 237. ft Jfq. Jom. i. 240. (4) Jotn. i. 224. CArnol’s Momotr*, l30. Sl.'Cyr, 
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impetuous, were at first deficient in steadiness and organization; but the% 
defects were speedily supplied under the pressure of necessity, and by the 
talent which emerged from the lower classes of society. The artillery and 
engineers, which were not exclusively confined, under the old regime, to 
men of family, from the first were superior in intelligence and capacity to 
any in Europe, and contributed more than any other arm to thet early suc- 
cesses of the Kepublican forces. The staff was miserably deficient; bat the 
materials of the fi|)esl elaUmajor existed in France, and the ascendant of 
genius, in a career open to all, soon brought an unparalleled accession of 
talent to that important department. But the chief strength of the army 
consisted in two hundred battalions of volunteers, raised by a decree of the 
Constituent As.sembly ; and who, although not fully completed, and imper- 
fectly instructed in military exercises, were animated with the highest spirit, 
and in the greatest state both of mental and physical. activity. In both these 
respects they were greatly superior to the old regiments, which were not 
only paralysed by the divisions and insubordination consequent on the Re- 
volution, but weakened by the habits of idleness and vice which they had 
contracted during a long residence in barracks (f). 

It is a mistake, however, to imagine'that the military force of Frahce at 
this period was inconsiderable, or that the independence of France was 
preserved, on the invasion in 1792, merely by the revolutionary levies. 
Napolfion’s authority is decisive to the contrary. “ It was neither,” says he, 
“ the volunteers nor the recruits who saved the Republic : it was the one 
hundred and eiglity thousand old troops of the monarchy and the discharged 
veterans whom the Revolution impelled to the frontiers. Part of the recruits 
deserted, part died, a small portion only remained, who in process of time 
formed good soldiers. You will not soon find one going to war with an army 
of recruits (2).” 

Slair of 10 - Such was the state of the- principal European powers at the 
commencement of the French Revolution. A spirit of gentleness 

iiii»o(».ii. pervaded the political world, the effect of increasing knowledge, 
and long-continued prosperity. Even the most despotic empires were ruled 
with a lenity unknown in former times, and the state-prisons of all the 
European monarchies would probably have exhibited as few inmates as the 
Bastille when it was stormed in 1789. Ever since the termination of the 
general war in 17G3, a growing spirit of improvement had pervaded the 
European states, and repeatedly called forth the praises of the contemporary 
annalists. Agriculture liad risen into universal esteem ; kings were setting 
the example of cultivating the soil ; and a large portion of the nobility were 
every where lending their aid to improve that first and best of human pur- 
suits. Leopold in Tuscany and Flanders, and Louis in France, were ardently 
engaged in the amelioration of their dominions; even in the regions of the 
North, the spirit of improvement was steadily advancing. The able exertions 
of Frederick had nearly doubled in a single reign the resources of his do- 
minions; and in Poland and Russia, the example of a gradual enfranchise- 
ment of the serfs had been set with the happiest success.- The haughtiness 
and pride of aristocratic birth was gradually yielding to the influence of 
extending wants and an enlarged commerce, and in many of the European 
stales the highest offices under government were held by persons of plebeian 
birth. Necker, Vergennes, and Sartines, who successively held the most 
important situations in France, were of this class. The Inquisition had been 

(1) Join. i. 220. St.'Cyr, i. 3g. Hurd, x. (2) Tktb. Coos. 109« 
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voluntarily abandoned in Parma, Placentia, Milan, and Modena, and tole- 
ration over all Europe had spread to a deforce unknown in former times. 
Ail the remaining vestiges of that nerec spirit, whieli sullied with harharisin 
the lofty and romantic courtesy of ancient manners, were gradually softening 
away ; and the llamcs of that religious zeal, which for two centuries had so 
often kindled the torch of civil discord, were sunk into ashes. Every suc- 
ceeding generation was of a character milder and gentler than the last. There 
was a dilTusion of liberality that was beginning to pervade the mass of man- 
kind. The diversified classes of society harmonized with each other in a way 
hitlierto unknown ; and whatever might be the peculiarities of particular 
constitutions, a sweeter blood seemed in all to circulate through every mem- 
ber of the political body. The lowest of the people, under governments the 
most despotic, no longer held their countenances ]>rone to the earth, but 
were taught to erect them, with a becoming sense of their own nature; and 
the brow of authority, instead of an austere frown, wore a more inviting 
air of complacency and amenity (1). 

DiffFrrnrr hut, while such was the general character of Europe, there was an 
essential distinction between the national tendency of its Northern 
ihf Nonii. Southern stales, which soon produced the most important 
effects on their respective fortunes : The spirit of the South was essentially 
pacific, that of the North ambitious; the repose of the former bordered 
on inertness, the energy of the latter on turbulence. The amelioration of 
the lirst was slow and almost imperceptible, flowing chiefly from the benig- 
nity of the sovereigns; the improvements of the latter rapid and violent, 
taking their origin in the increasing importance of the people. Pleasure was 
the leading object in the South, glory, military glory, in the North. The 
difference was perceptible even during the progress of pacilic changes; but 
when war broke out, its effects became of the last importance, and speedily 
led to the subjugation of the Southern by the Northern slates of Europe (2). 

The greatest blessings border upon misfortunes; out of the bosom of cala- 
mity often springs the chief improvement of the human race. To the eye of 
philosophy it was not diflicult to discern that the growing passion for innova- 
tion, to which all reform is more or less related, was pregnant with political 
danger; and that the disposition to improve, emanating from the purest 
intention in the higher ranks, was likely to agitate the spirit of democracy in 
the lower. Such a peril, accordingly, was foreseen and expressed by the con- 
temporary historians (5); but they did not foresee, nor could human imagi- 
nation have anticipated, cither the terrible eflccLs of that spirit upon the 
passing generation, or the heneticial efl'ecls which the storm of the world w as 
destined to have u|)on the future condition of mankind, 
si^'^or The stale of France, at the period w hen hostilities lirst commenced, 
iiM- cannot be lictter descrilied than in the words of the clo(|ucnt and 
mrli'r'rf””" philanthropic Abbe llaynal, in a letter to the National Assembly : 
“ Placed on the verge of the grave, on the point of quitting an immense fa- 
mily, of which I have never ceased to wish the happiness, what do I behold 
around me in this capital? Religious troubles, civil dissension, the conster- 
nation of some, the audacity of others, a government the slave of popular 
tyranny, the sanctuary of the laws violated by lawless men; soldiers without 
discipline, chiefs without authority, ministers w ithout resources; a king, the 
lirst and best friend of his people, deprived of all power, outraged, menaced, 

I 

(I) Uc. viii. UO. Bnt. i. IJ. 19. Ann. Rcj;. (i) Lac. riii. Ml. 

ixxiU. 907. 211> xxir. 13. 13i uvii. 3, 4: uriit. (3) Aon. Ret. aariu. 39. 30. 
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a prisoner in his own palace, and the sovereign power transferred to popular 
clubs, where ignorant and brulal men take upon themselves to decide every 
political question. Such is the real state of France; few but myself would 
liave the courage to declare it, but I do so, because 1 feel it to be my duty ; 
because 1 am bordering on my eightieth year; because no one can accuse me 
of being a partisan of the ancient regime; because, while I groan over the de- 
solation of the French church, no one can assert that I am a fanatical priest; 
because, while I regard as the sole means of salvation the re-establishment of 
the legitimate authority, no one can suppose that I am insensible to the bless- 
ings of real freedom (1).” When such was the language of the first supporters 
of the Revolution, it is noways surprising that the European powers beheld 
with dismay the progress of principles fraught with such calamitous conse- 
quences, according to the admission of their own partisans, in the countries 
where they had commenced. 

untiuIU'bf l“PS**3ge of the French government towards the people of all 

iiir Virniii otiicr statcs was such as to excite the most serious apprehension of 
the friends of order in every civilized country. Not only the orators 
in the clubs, but the members of the A.ssembly, openly proclaimed the doc- 
trine of fraternization with the revolutionary party all over the world. The 
annexation of the states of Avignon, and the Venaissin, was early marked by 
Mr. Burke as the indication of an ambitious spirit, which erelong the limits 
of Europe would not contain. 

17, The annexation of this little state to the French Republic w'as the 
more remarkable that it was the (irst decided aggression on the part 
of its rulers upon the adjoining nations, and that it was committed on an in- 
dependent sovereign with whom not even the pretence of a quarrel existed, 
and who was not alleged to have entered into any hostile alliances against that 
On. power. This was followed up in tlic same year by the seizure of 
Porentrui, part of the dominions of the Bishop of Bdle (2). 

Tlie French Revolution surprised the European powers in their u.sual state 
of smothered jealousy or open hostility with each other. Catlierine of Russia 
W'as occupied with her ambitious projects in the south-east of Europe, and 
her ascendency at the Courts of Berlin and Vienna was so great lliat no serious 
i«th SfjH. opposition was to be apprehended from their hostility. France had 
shortly before signed a commercial treaty with Creat-Britain, which 
was considered as indicating the ascendency of her great naval rival, and 
seriously impaired her iiillucncc on the continent of Europe; while Fre- 
ud Jan. i,«i. derick the Great had recently before his death concluded the Con- 
vention of Berlin, for the protection of Bavaria and the lesser powers from 
the ambition of the [louse of Austria. But . the death of that great monarch, 
■7 iiiAii| •;iu>. which took place in August 178G, was an irreparable loss to the 
diplomacy of Flurope at the very time when, from the commencement of 
new and unheard-of dangers, his sagacity was most required. 

IBs successor, Frcdcrick-Williani, though distinguishedfor personal valour, 
and not destitute of jienctration and good sense, w'as too indolent and vo- 
luptuous to be qiialilicd to follow out the active thread of negotiation which 
his predecessor had held. Ilertzberg became, after the death of the late mo- 
narch, the soul of the Prussian cabinet, and his whole object was to provide a 
counterpoise to the enormous preponderance of the two Imperial courts, 
which had recently become still more formidable from the intimate union 
which prevailed between Catherine and Joseph II, cemented by their common 

( 1 ^ tAC. viii. 355, 355. (2[ Pari. Ui^r. xxslr. 1316. .Ann. Rey. xxxiH. 

ISS, 2<H> i xuW. o«. 
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ambitious designs on Turkey, and which had been ostentatiously proclaimed 
to Europe during a voyage which the two potentates made together on the 
Volga to the Crimea and shores of the Black-Sea. A treaty with France pro- 
mis^ no satisfactory result in the distracted state to which that kingdom was 
now reduced. In these circumstances, an alliance of Great-Britain, Prussia, 
aud Holland, appeared the only means of providing for the balance of power 
isihjoDf, Europe, and, under the inOuence of Mr. Pitt, a convention was 
concluded at Ix)o between these three powers, which again estab- 
lished the preponderance of England on the continent, and long preserved the 
balance of European power [\ ). Thus, at the very time that the most appal- 
ling dangers were about to arise to the liberties of Europe from the revolu- 
tionary ambition of France on its western side, tlte views of itsstatesmen were 
turned to another quarter, and solely directed to prevent the aggrandizement 
of the military monarchies, who seemed on the point of swallowing up its 
eastern dynasties (2). . 

Passionately desirous of military renown, Joseph II addressed, early in 
1788, a contidential letter to Frcderick-William, in which he openly avowed 
his designs on Turkey, and justilied them by the practice of the Turks them- 
selves and all the European powers in similar circumstances (5). Though flat- 
tered by this mark of confidence, the Prussian cabinet were not blinded to 
> the danger which menaced Europe from the approaching dismemberment of 
Turkey, so rapidly following the second partition of Poland. Mean-while the 
progress of the Muscovite and. Imperial arms was daily more alarming; the 
throne of Constantino|>le seemed shaken to its foundation. Oczakow had 
fallen, and with it the bravest defenders of the Turkish power; the Prince of 
Saxe-Cobourg and Suwarrow successively defeated vast bodies of Osmanlis at 
Fochzani and Martinesti, while Belgrade, the bulwark of Transylvania, yielded 
to the scientific measures of Marshal I.audohn : the Russians, on the shores of 
the Black-Sea, had completely routed Hassan Pacha at Tobak, and after a 
long siege, made themselves masters of Bender, while the Imperialists, no less 
successful, reduced Bucharest, and spread themselves over all the northern 
shores of the Danube. Orsova had fallen; and the united Imperial armies, 
two hundred and fifty thousand strong, extending over a line four hundred 
miles in length, already, in the spring of 1790, menaced Gergevo and Wid- 
din, and threatened instantaneous destruction to the Ottoman empire (4). 

Seriously alarmed at the dangers which evidently menaced Europe from 
the fall of the Turkish empire, Mr. Pitt was indefatigable in his exertions, 
before it was too late, to arrest the march of the Imperial courts. By his 
means the bands were drawn closer between Prussia and Oreat-Britain, and 
Frederick-VVilliam, fully alive to the dangers which threatened his dominions 
from the aggrandizement of Austria, advant'ed, at the head of one hundred 
thousand men, to the frontiers of Bohemia. Unable to undertake a war at 
the same time on the Elbe and the Danube, and uneasy, both on account of 

f|) MArten’s Trait. V. 172. -wTPstrtl Silesia fr«ta my wollier *t « raonient 

(2) Hard. i. 62. 63. surroumicd by eueinies, sbr bad uo oilier Mi}»port 

■ f3) “The Sword is dnwn," .snit! he, “and it but her tmlivp gMnd«u' of miml ami the love of 
shall ncl be reslorcil lo ih^ scabliard til! 1 hnvo her people. Dariii<» a century of looses, Ausiria has 
regained all that has been wrestt-d by the Osmanli-v made no proportional acijuisitioui for the larger 
from my ht‘use. My ►ntorpri.se ag.Tinst Turkoy h.is portion of Polund, on the Ia«t' parlitiun, fvU to 
no other objet I but to rrgniii the poRsrssimis which l*rus«i.i. I Iiope these rt'asons will .i|n>car sufficionl 
time and inisfortunes have drtacltt^ from my crown for me to dec-line the inter ventioo of your Mujcsly ; 
The Turks c^)»^ide^ it .ts an luvuriahh- tn.ixiin to ;»hd that you will thjI ri’sbf my eudeuvours to Ger- 
seize ihi* first convenient opporlunity'of regaining ni.>nize some hundreds of thouiands of OrieuUls," 
the possessions which they have lost. The House of — lUas. i. 6B. 66* 

Itnaudenburg ha^ risen to its present pitch of glory (4) Ann. iteg. xxxi, 182. 200 i tod xxsiil* 1* 16* 
by adoining the same principles, Yo«r unde Hard. i. 68. 84 
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the menacing aspect of France and tlic insurreclion in Flanders, Austria 
paused in ihc career of con(|uest. Conferences were opened at Ueichenhach, 
midway between the Iiead-qiiarlers of llic Prussian and Imperial armies ; and, 
a;isJuiy.i7so. after sonic delay, preliminaries were signed, which concluded the 
dilTcrences between the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin, and opened the way to 
the accommodation of the former with the Porte. The Prussian army imme- 
diately retired ; thirty thousand Austrians, under Marshal Bender, moved 
towards the Low-Countries, and speedily reduced its discontented provinces 
to submis.sion; while a truce was shortly after concluded for nine months 
between the Turks and Imperialists, which was followed by conferences at 
Sistow(l), and at length a delinitive treaty was signed at that place on the 
-ith August, 4791 ; while the Empress Catherine, w ho was not yet formally 
Auj. i,,,;,,. included in the paciiication, formally intimated her intention of 
suspending hostilities to the courts of St.-James's and Berlin, and, as a gage of 
her sincerity, concluded.al Verela a peace with the King of Sweden, who, at 
the instigation of England and Prussia, had taken up arms, and contended 
with undaunted valour against his gigantic neighbour (2}. 

This general and rapid paciiication of Europe, this stilling of so many pas- 
sions and allaying of so many jealousies, was not the result of accident. It 
arose from the general consternation which the rapid progress of the French 
licvolulion occasioned, and the clear iierception which all the cabinets now 
began to have of the imminent danger to every settled institution from the 
contagion of its principles. But, amidst the general alarm, wiser principles 
were generally prevalent than could reasonably have been anticipated, as to 
the means of warding olT the danger. ,Mr. Pitt in England, Kaunitz at Vienna, 
and nertzbergatBerlin,concurredinopinion,that ilwould be im|>rudentand 
dangerous to oppose the progress of innovation in France, if it could be mo- 
derated by a party in that country sulTiciently strung to prevent it from run- 
ning into excess; and that, in the mean time, the strictest measures should be 
adopted which circumstances would admit, to prevent its principles from 
spreading into other stales. Such were the ma.\iin$ on which Ihc conduct of 
England, Austria, and Prussia were founded during the first two years of the 
Itevolulioii; though Catherine, more vehement and imperious in her dispo- 
sition, or possibly more sagacious in her anticipations, never ceased to urge 
the necessity of a general confederacy to arrest the march of so formidable a 
convulsion. But circumstances at length occurred, which put a period to 
these moderate councils at Vienna and Berlin, and precipitated the European 
monarchies into the terrible contest which awaited them (5). 

From the time-that Louis had been brought a iirisoner to Paris on October 
B, 4789, he had recommended to the King of Spain to pay no regard to any 
public act bearing his name, which was notconlirmcd by an autograph letter 
from himself; and in the course of the following summer, he authorized the 
Baron Brelcuil, his former minister, to sound the German powers on the 
possibility of extricating him from the stale of bondage to which he was 
reduced. In November 4790, after he found that he was to be forced to adopt 
measures of hostility against the Church, he resolved to he more explicit; 
and, in Bccember 4790, he addressed a circular to the w hole sovereigns of 
Europe, with a view to the formation of a congress, supported by an armed 
force, to consider the means of arresting the factions at 4’aris, and re-esta- 
blishing a constitutional monarchy in France ( tj. This circular excited every 

(0 Hard. i. 83i 86. Ann. Rog. xuiii. 17* 19. (4]) “ The dispositions of your Majesty," saul he. 




in this circular, ** have awakeiied uiy warmest gin> 
tilude, oml 1 invoke them at this momcot, w^n, 
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where the warmest feelings of sympathy and commiseration; but the policy 
of the cabinets, notwithstanding, continued divided, — that of Vienna still 
adhered to the necessity of recognising the revolutionary regime, those of St.- 
Petersbiirg and .Stockholm openly proclaimed the necessity of an immediate 
crusade against the infected powers (1). 

So early as the close of 17!t0, however, the violent proceedings of the Na- 
tional Assembly had brought them into collision with the states of the empire. 
Thejaws against the emigrants and priests, which were passed with so much 
precipitance by that body, infringed the rights of the German vassals of the 
French crown in Alsace and Utrraine, whose rights were guaranteed by the 
treaty of IVestphalia ; and the F.mperor, as tl^ head of the empire, addressed 
KihOrc.iTjo a remonstrance to the French King on the subject. Overruled by 
his revolutionary ministry, I.«iiis made answer, that the affair was foreign 
to the empire, as the princes and prelates aIVceted were reached as vassals 
of France, not as members of the empire, and that indemnities had been 
offered. This answer was not deemed satisfactory; a warm altercation 
ensued : Leopold asserted, in a spirited manner, the rights of the German 
princes ; and this dispute, joined to the obvious and increasing dangers of 
liis sister, .Maric-Antoinettc, gradually inclined the Emperor to more vigorous 
measures, and strengthened the bonds of union with Frederick-William, 
whose chivalrous spirit and heroic courage more openly inclined towards the 
deliverance of the unhappy princess. The King of England, also, took a vivid 
interest in the misfortunes of the royal family of France; promising, as 
Elector of Hanover, to concur in any measures which might be deemed 
necessary to extricate them from their embarrassments ; and he sent Lord 
Elgin to Leopold, who was then travelling in Italy, to concert measures for 
the common object. .An envoy from Prussia, at the same lime, reached the 
Emperor, and to them was soon joined the Count d’Artois, who was at Venice, 
and brought to the scene of deliberation the warmth, courage, and inconsi- 
derate energy, whicit had rendered him the first decided opponent of the 
Revolution, and ultimately proved so fatal to the fortunes of his family (2). 

Mean-while, the King and Queen of France, finding their situation insup- 
portable, and being aware that not only their liberty, but their lives were 
now endangered, resolved to make every exertion to break their fetters. With 
this view, tliey dispatched secret agents to Urusscis and Cologne, to commu- 
nicate with the Emperor and King of Prussia; and Count .Alphonso deDiirfort 
was instructed to inform the Count d’Artois, that the King could no longer 
inlluence his ministers; that he was in reality the prisoner of M. La Fayette, 
who secretly and hypocritically was conducting every thing to a republic; 
that they were filled with the most anxious desire to make their escape by the 
route either of .Metz or Valenciennes, and placed entire reliance on the zeal 
and activity of their august relatives. Furnished with these instructions, 
Count Diirfort left Paris in the end of April, 1791, and soon joined the 
Count d’Artois at Venice, who was already arranging with the English and 
Prussian envoys, the most probable means of overcoming the scruples of the 
Emperor (3j. 



notwilhttaading my •cc(‘j>(ince of the nciir con»ti« 
tulion, llio r«c{imis njiciily avow tlirir iiiteiiliun of 
ovrrlurning the monarchy. I hnv’e addreHAed inyBclf 
to the Kmperert the Empress of nosMa. the Kings 
of Spain ami Sweden, and have AuggMted the jiUn 
of a coiigrrM of the pnMCi|ul pitwerv, supported by 
an armed force, as the best means of arresting the 
factions here, establishing a moredesirahie order of 
things ia this Lingduin, and preventing tlie luaiady 



tinder which it labours from extending to the ad- 
joining states, i need hanlly say, that the most 
aluoiu'e secresy isTcquireti in regard to this corn- 
u>aiitcatioii."-^UsD. 4* 94» 05. 

(1) lliirtl.i. 95. 07. 

(2) llArd. i. 100. 107- 

(3) Hard. j. iU5» 1U> Hertrand de ftlonovtUe, 
Mem. iii. 147» 170. 
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When these different parlies met with the Emperor at Mantua, on 20lh .May, 
1791, llie most discordant plans were submilled for Ids consideration. That 
of the Count d’.-Vrlois, which was really drawn up by M. Calonne, the former 
minister of l.ouis XVI, was the most warlike, and proposed the adoption, in 
July following, of hostile measures. Alarmed by the menacing principles 
openly announced by the National Assembly, and by the growing symptoms 
of disaffection among their own subjects, the Elmperor of Cerinany, the King 
of Sardinia, and the King of Spain, concluded an agreement at 
.Mantua, in .May, 1791, by which it was concerted, “1. That the 
Emperor should as.scmble thirty-live thousand men on the frontiers of 
Flanders, while fifteen thousaikd soldiers of the Germanic Body should pre- 
sent themselves in Alsace; fifteen thousand Swiss on the frontiers of Franchc- 
Comte; fifteen thousand Piedmontese on the frontiers of Dauphiny; and the 
King of Spain collect an army of twenty thousand men on the Pyrenees. 
2. That these forces should be formed into five armies, who should act on 
their respective frontiers of France, and join themselves to the malecontents 
in the provinces and the troops who had preserved their allegiance to Uie 
throne. 3. That in the following July, a protestation should be issued by the 
princes of the House of Bourbon, and immediately after a manifesto by the 
Allied Powers. A. That the object of these assemblages of troops was, that the 
French people, terrified at the approach of the Allied forces, should seek for 
safely in submitting themselves to the King, and imploring his metliation.” 
The sovereigns counted on the neutrality of England ; but it was expected, 
from the assurances given by lx>rd Elgin, that, as Elector of Hanover, the 
English monarch would accede to the coalition (1). 

Meanwhile, the royal family of France, following the councils of Baron 
Breteuil, and influenced by the pressing and increasing dangers of their situa- 
tion, had finally resolved on escaping from Paris. While Louis and M. de 
Bouilid were combining the means of an evasion, cither towards Montmedy 
or Metz, the principal courts of Europe were apprised of the design ; Ijeopold 
gave orders to the government of the lj)w-Gouulries to place at the disposal 
of the King, when he reached their frontiers, not only the lm|>erial troops, 
but the sums which might f)e in the public treasury; while the King of 
Sweden, stimulated by his chivalrous spirit, and the instances of Catherine of 
Hmssia, drew near to the frontiers of France, under pretence of drinking the 
wafers, but in reality to receive the august fugitives. The Eni|)eror, the 
Count d’Artois, and M. Calonne, however, strongly opposed the contemplated 
flight as extremely hazardous to the royal family, and calculated to rclard 
rafher than advance the ultimate settlement of the affairs of France. They 
were persuaded that the only way to effect this object, so desirable to that 
country and to Europe, was to siipjKirt the Koyalist and Constitutional party 
in France, by the display of such a force as might enable them to throw off 
the yoke of the revolutionary faction, and establish a permanent constitution 
by the consent of king, nobles, and |M?ople. Impressed with these ideas, the 
juirs. 1791 . Emperor addressed a circular (2j from Padua to the principal 

0) Hard. i. Jom. i. 262. Pi^e* Juat. Nd. 1 . ercry attcmpl 03 ihe liberty, bnnoar, or acairily 
Mift.i. l8p _ of tbe Ring, Ute Quaeii, or the royal family; ibat 

(2j Hr inTiled Ibe Sovereigns to issne a joint tbeyoill reroguise as legitiin;ite only tboso I.nwa 
decbiraiioii.— " Tbal tbay regard Ibe came of bia wbicb shall bare l»eco agreed to by Ihe King when 
inosl Christian Majesty as tbrir ovn; Ibal they iiia state of eiilira Mbrrty ; and ibot they will exert 
demand that that prince and his family should all ibeir pnwrr to put a jwriod to an usurpation of 
forthwith be act at liberty, and pcnnilted to go power which has assiuucd tbe cbaracler of an open 
wherever they choee, under Ihe safeguanl of iuvio- revolt, and which it behoves all established joveru- 
lability and respect to their persona; that they will inenU for Uieir own snho to renters."— Uasn, i. 
combine to arrnge, in the most slriLing tuajuier, U6, 
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powers, in which he announced the principles according to which, in his 
opinion, the common efTorts should be directed. At the same time Count 
I.amarck, a secret agent of Ixiiis, came to l.ondon to endeavour to engage 
Mr. Pitt in the same cause; but nothing could induce the English govern- 
ment to swerve from the strict neutrality which, on a full consideration 
of the case, they had resolved to adopt (1). At Vienna, however, the efforts 
>5iiijuir.c79i.of the anti-revolutionary party were more successful; and on the 
2hth July, Prince Kaiinitz and liiscliofswerder signed, on the part of .\ustria 
and Prussia, a convention, wherein it was stipulated that the two courts 
should unite their good offices to combine the Europeau powers to some 
common measure in regard to France, and that they should conclude a treaty 
of alliance, as soon as peace was established between the Empress Catherine 
and the Ottoman Porte, and that the former power, as w ell as Creat-Britain, 
the States-General, and the Elector of Saxony, should 1)C invited to accede to 
it. This convention, intended to pul a bridle on the ambition of Uussia on the 
one liaiid, and of France on the other, deserves attention as the first basis of 
the grand alliance w hich afterw ards wrought such wonders in Europe (2). 

Tlic pressing dangers of the royal family of France, after the failure of the 
flight to Varennes, and their open imprisonment in the Tuileries by the 
revolutionists, soon after suggested the necessity of more urgent measures. 

It was agreed for his purpose, that a personal interview should take place 
Itelwecn the Emperor of Austria and the King of Prussia, to concert measures 
Trrat, or Qii that all-important subject. This led to the famous meeting at 
Pilnitz, which took place in August 1791, between the Emperor 
and the King of Prussia. There was framed the no less celebrated Dedara- ^ 
lion of Pilnitz (3), which was conceived in the following terms : — “Their 
Majesties, the Emperor and the King of Prussia, having considered the re- 
presentations of Monsieur, brother of the King, and of his Excellency the 
Count d’Artois, declare conjointly, that they consider the situation of the 
King of France as a matter of common interest to all the Euro|)ean sovereigns. 
They hoi)e that the reality of that interest w ill be duly appreciated by the 
other powers, whose assistance they will invoke, and that, in consequence, 
they will not decline to employ their forces, conjointly with their Majesties, 
in order to pul the King of France in a siluatioii to lay the foundation of a 
monarchical government, conformable alike to the rights of sovereigns and 
the well-being of the French nation. In that case, the Eni|)eror and King are 
resolved to act promptly with the forces necessary to attain their common 
end. In the mean time, they will give the requisite orders for the troops to 
hold themselves in immediate re .diness for actiTC service (4).” It was alleged 
by the French, that, besides this, several secret articles were agreed to by 
the Allied Sovereigns; but no sufficient evidence has ever been produced to 
substantiate the allegation (5). 

Although these declarations appeared abundantly hostile to the usurpation 
of government by the democracy of France, the Allied Powers soon proved 
that they had no serious intention at that period of going to war. On the con- 

»cnt of Ihc StJtcs of ifae kingdom, and it did not 



I trace,** &aid though not a plan for the dumrutiicnneut of 
Mr. Pitt, Declaration iignad at I'ilnitt referred, Kratice," »aid Mr Fox, in reply. «• was. iu the eye 
to the iiupHsoimirul of Louis XVL; its immediate of leason and coaimon tense, an aggression against 
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the King restored to hU liberty, with the free con* (9) Auu. Aeg. 17 ^, |ti, 97 , 
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trary, their measures evinced, after the declaration of Pilnitz, that they were 
actuated by pacific sentiments; and, in October 1791, it was olTicially an- 
nounced by M. Montinorin, the minister of foreign alTairs, to the Assembly, 
“ that the Ring bad no reason to apprehend aggression from arty foreign 
power {1}.” Their real object was to induce the French, by the fear of ap- 
proaching danger, to liberate Louis from the perilous situation in which he 
was placed. Their forces were by no means in a condition to undertake a 
contest (2). This is admitted by the ablest of the Kepublican writers (3). 

Nor did the actions of these powers belie their declaration : No warlike 
preparations were made by the German states, no armies were collected on 
the frontiers of France; and accordingly, when the struggle began next year, 
they were taken entirely by surprise. France had one hundred and thirty 
thousand men on the Rhine, and along her eastern frontier, while the Aus- 
trians had only ten thousand men in the Low-Countries 
In truth, tlic primary and real object of the Convention of Pilnitz was the 
extrication of the King and royal family from personal danger : and no sooner 
did this object apj)car to be gained by their liberation from confineipent, 
and the acceptance of the constitution, than the coalesced sovereigns laid 
aside all thoughts of hostile operations, for w hich they were but ill prepared, 
and which the urgent state of affairs in Poland, ready to be swallow ed up by 
the ambition of Catherine, rendered in an especial manner unadvisabic. 
Vhen Frederick-Williani received the intelligence, he exclaimed — “At length 
then the peace of Europe is secured.” The Emperor testified his satisfaction at 
the acceptance of the constitution, in a letter addrcs.sed to Louis ; and shortly 
after dispatched a circular to all the sovereigns of Europe, in which he an- 
nounced that the King's acceptance of the constitution had removed the 
reason for hostile demonstrations, and that they were in consequence sus- 
pended (3). The cabinet of Berlin entered entirely into the same sentiments ; 
and the opinion was general, both there and at Vienna, that the troubles of 
France were at length permanently appeased by the great concessions made 
to the democratic party ; and that prudence and address were all that was 

resolred failhraily to ol>s«rTe it, Aastrin returnt'd 
an answer enllrcly pacific, and Prussia and Eogbud 
did ilie»atDe."«-<'TflixiiS, ii. 19. 

(4) Ann. Reg. xxxiii. !206< Th. ii, 78. 

($) '* His Majesty aniiouncf.s to ail the courts, to 
whom be trauiimitlrd bis first circular, dated Padiiti, 
6th July, tkat the situation of the King of France, 
which gave occasion to the said circular, bacing 
changed, he deems it incumbent upon him to Uy 
before Ibcm the views which he now entertatos on 
the subject. His Majesty is of opinion, that tbe 
King of France is now to Le regarded as free i and, 
in consequence, his acceptance of the constitution, 
and all the acts ruHowing thereon, are valid, llo 
hopes that the elfcct of this acceptance will be 
to restore order in France, and give an as- 
cendency to persons of moderate principles ac« 
cording to the wish of bis most ChrLstian Majesty; 
but as these appearances may prove fallacious oud 
the disorders of license and the violcuce towards 
the King may be renewed, he is also of opinion, 
that the measures concerted belweeu the Mivercigns 
should he suspendt'd, and not entirely aKmdniied, 
and that they should raose their respective ambas- 
sadors at I’oris to declare, that the coalition still 
subsists, and that, if ireerssary. they would still bo 
ready to support the rights ol the King and of the 
monarchy.".— 2^ 1791> lUan, i. 

159. 



(t) ** ^Ve ore accused," said M. Montinorin, the 
miuisler of foreign affairs, in a report laid before 
the Assembly on 3lsl October, 1791, ** of wishing 
to propagate our opinions, and of trying to roLse the 

r eoplc of other stales agaiu.<l their governinrtits. I 
now that such arcu.sa(ions are false, so far as 
regards tbe French Ministry, bet it is too true that 
individuals, and creii societies, have souglit to 
establish with that view correspondences in the neigh. 
Louring states; and Ft is also true, that all the 
princes, and almost all th'* governments of Europe, 
are daily insulted In our incendiary jouroals. Ilie 
King, by accepting the coustitution, has removed 
the danger with which y6u were threatened t 
nothing indicates at this moment any disposition on 
thcir|Mrtto a hostile enterprise."— Jom. i. 286* 
Pieces Just. Aa, 6. 

(2) Rot. i. 73. Jom. i. I9i. Lac. ix. 24. Ann. Reg. 
xxxiv. 86. 

(3) *• Tlic drclaratiun of Pilnitr," says Thiers, 
** remaii\rd without rffecl ; either froui a cooling of 
xcal on the juirt of the Allied Sovereigns, or from a 
sense of the danger which Louis would have run, 
after he ws$, from the failure of the flight to Va- 
rennes, a prisoner in the hands of the Asseinhly. 
His acceptance of the coustitution was an additional 
reason fur awaiting tbe result of cxpericiicr, before 
plunging Into active operatioos. This was the 
opiniou of Leopold and his niioister Kaunitz. A<s 
cordiiigly, when Louis notified to the foreign courts 
that be had accrptetl the cotuUtution, and was 
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now necessary to enable the lYench inonarcli to rcifin, if not with his former 
lustre, at least without risk, and in a peaceable manner (1 ). 

These being the views entertained by the two powers whose situation 
necessarily led them to lake the lead in the strife, it was of eomparalively little 
importance w hat w ere the feelings of the more distant or inferior eourts. In 
the North, Catherine and Custavns were intent on warlike measures, and 
refused to admit into their presence the ambassador w ho came to announce the 
King's acceptance of the constitution, upon the ground that he could not be 
regarded as a free agent; and the courts of Spain and Sardinia had coldly 
received the intelligence. Impressed with the idea that the King’s life was 
seriously menaced, and that he was, even in accci>ting the constitution, act- 
ing under compulsion, these Northern and Southern polenlales entered into 
ijthori 1791 an agreement, the purport of which was, that an armament of 
thirty-six thousand Ilnssians and Swedes were to he conveyed from the 
Baltic to a point on the coast of Normandy, where they were to he. dis- 
embarked and march direct to Paris, while they were supported hy a hostile 
demonstration from Spain and Piedmont on the Pyrenees and Alj)s ; a project 
obviously hopeless, if not supported hy the forces of Austria and Prussia on 
the Rhine, and w hich the failure of the expedition to Varennes, and the sub- 
sequent course of events, entirely dissipated (2). 

Meanwhile the Count d’Artois, and the emigrant nobility, taking counsel 
of nothing but their valour, and relying on the open support and encourage- 
ment afforded them hy the Courts of Stockholm and St. -Petersburg, proceeded 
w ith the rashness and impetuosity w hich, in every period of the Revolution, 
have been the characteristics of their race. Numerous assemblages took place 
at Rrnssels, Cohlentz, and F.ttenheim : the Empress Catherine, in a letter 
addressed to .Marshal Broglie, which they ostentatiously published, mani- 
fested the warm interest which she took in their cause; horses and arms were 
|)urchascd, and organized corps of noble adventurers already began to he 
formed on the right bank of the Rhine. Transported w ith ardour at so many 
srpt. lo. 1791. favourable appearances, the exiled princes addressed to Louis 
an open remonstrance, in which they strongly urged him to refuse his 
acceptanee to the constitution which was about to be submitted to him; re- 
presented that all his former concessions had led only lo impunity, to every 
species of violence, and the despotism of the most abandoned persons in the 
kingdom; protesteil against any apparent consent which he might be com- 
pelled to give to the constitution, anil renewed the assurances of the inten- 
tion of themselves and the Allied Powers speedily to deliver him from his 
fetters ( 3 j. 

The only point that remained in dispute between the Emperor and the 
French King was the indemnities to l)c provided to the Cerman princes and 
prelates who had been dispossessed hy the ilecrees of the National .Assembly ; 
but on this point Leopold evinced a lirmne.ss w orthy of the head of the em- 
pire. Early in nccemher he addressed lo them a formal letter, in w hich he 
announced his own resolution and that of the Diet “to alford them every 
succour w hich the dignity of the Imperial Crow n and the inainlenance of the 
public constitutions of the empire required, if they did not obtain that com- 
plete restitution or indeinnilicalion which existing treaties provided.” Not- 
withstanding this, how ever, the cabinets of Vienna and Berlin still entertained 
so confident an opiuion that the dilTcrences with France would terminate 
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llanl. i. 157, 1S8. 
Ilartl. i. liV, l»a. 



(3) IlurJ. i. 133, 153, IS5. 
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amicably, and that Louis, now restored to bis authority, would speedily do 
justice to the injured parties, that they not only made no hostile preparations 
whatever, but withdrew a large proportion of their troops from the Flemish 
provinces (f). 

I, „„ In truth, though they felt the necessity of taking some measures 
by*ihc“'"' against the common dangers which threatened all established in- 
Aiiir,. slitutions with destruction, the Allied .Sovereigns had an iindefi- 
ned dread of the magical and unseen powers with which France might assail 
them, and pierce them to the heart through the bosom of their own troops. 
The language held out by tlie National Assembly and its powerful orators, of 
war to tlie palace and peace to the cottage; the hand of fraternity which they 
(ifTered to extend to the disafTccted in all countries who were inclined to 
throw oil’ the yoke of oi)pression ; the seeds of sedition which its emissaries 
had so generally spread through the adjoining states, diffused an anxious 
feeling among the friends of order throughout the world, and inspired the 
dread, that by bringing up their forces to the vicinity of the infected districts, 
they might he seized with the contagion, and direct their first strokes against 
the power which commanded them. England, notwithstanding the energetic 
remonstrances of .Mr. Burke, was still reposing in fancied security; and Cathe- 
rine of Uii.ssia, solely bent on territorial aggrandizement, was almost entirely 
absorbed by the troubles of Poland, and the facilities which they afforded to 
her ambitious projects. Prussia, however anxious to espouse the cause of 
royalty, was unc(|ual to a contest with revolutionary France; and Austria, 
under the i)acific Lcopohl, had entirely abandoned her military projects since 
the throne of Louis had been nominally re-established after the state of thral- 
dom, immediately consequent upon the llight to Varennes, had been relaxed. 
Accordingly, the protestation and manifesto contemplated in the agreement 
at Mantua never were issued, and the military preparations provided for by 
that treaty never took place. Of all the powers mentioned in the agreement, 
the Bishop of Spires, the Elector of Treves, and the Bishop of Strasburg, alone 
took up arms; and tlieir feeble contingents, placed in the very front of dan- 
ger, w ere dissolved at the first summons of the French government (2j. 

pol’f^y 0^ ruling party at Paris to rc- 
main at peace. They felt, as they themselves expressed it, “that 
° their Revolution cniild not stand still; it must advance and embrace 
other countries, or peri.sh in their own.” Indeed, the spirit of revolution is 
so nearly allied to that of military adventure, that it is seldom that the one 
exists without leading to the other. The'same restless activity, the same con- 
tempt of danger, the same craving for excitation, are to be found in both : it 
is extremely difficult for the fervour excited by a successful revolt to subside 
till it is turned into the channel of military exploit. Citizens who have over- 
turned cstabli.died institutions, who have tasted of the intoxicating draught 
of popular applause, who have felt the sweets of unbridled power during the 
brief period which elapses before they fall under the yoke of despots of their 
own creation, are inca|tablc of returning to the habits of pacific life. The 
unceasing toil, the obscure destiny, the humble enjoyments of laborious 
industry, seem intolerable to men who have shared in the glories of popular 
resistance; while the heart-stirring accompaniments, the licentious habits 
the captivating glory of arms, appear the only employment worthy of their 
renown. The insecurity of property and fall of credit which invariably follow 

4 

(I) n^rtl. i. 189. 171. <10. B<rt. i. 73. 7i. Aoiu &og, uxir. M, (7. 

t3) Lac. u.2i,3i, '<8. Tb. ii, 78)77, 78, Dum. UaoJ. i. 173. 180. 
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any considerable political convulsion, throw multitudes out of employment, 
and Increase the necessity for some drain to let olT the tumultuous ac ivily of 
the people. It has, accordingly, been often observed, that democratic states 
have, in every age, been the most warlike, and the most inclined to aggression 
upon their neighbours (1); and the reason must be the same in all periods, 
that revolutionary enterprise both awakens the passions, and induces the ne- 
cessity which leads to war. 

The party of the Cirondists, who were at that period the ruling 
£™o.’“ot France, were resolutely bent on war. The remarkable 

"•r. speech has already been given which Isnard, on November 29, 
1791, delivered in the National Assembly (2J. Soon after, repeated philip- 
pics, in still more violent language, were pronounced in the Assembly by 
Hrissot and Vergniaud against the European powers, which, even according 
to the admission of the French themselves, “ were .so many declarations of 
war, and imprudent provocations, which were calculated to put the French 
in hostility with all Europe.” “The information of Hrissot, the profound 
political views which he dcvelopcs, are so entirely at variance with the so- 
phisms with which his speech abounds,” says Jomiiii, “ that one would be 
inclined to suppose he bad been the secret agent of the English government, 
if we did not know that his errors at that period were shared by all the most 
enlightened men of France. An orator, enthusiastic even to madness, was 
alone capable of bringing on his country by such harangues, when tom 
and supported without, the hatred of all the European chiefs. No paraphrase 
can convey an adequate idea of the violence of the leaders of the Assembly at 
that period : we must bequeath their speeches to posterity, as frightful proofs 
of what can be effected by an ill directed enthusiasm and spirit of party (3).*’ 
D«-. 19, “You are about,” said Hrissot, on 29th December, 179'!, “to 
judge the cause of kings : show yourselves worthy of so august a 
function ; place yourselves above them, or you will be unw'orthy of freedom. 
The French Revolution has overturned all former diplomacy; though the 
people are not yet every where free, governments arc no longer able to stifle 
their voice. The sentiments of the English on our Revolution are not doubt- 
ful : they behold in it the best guarantee of their own freedom. It is highly 
improbable that the British government will ever venture, even if it had 
the means, to attack the French Revolution ; that improbability is converted 
into a certainty, when we consider the divisions of their Parliament, the 
weight of their public debt, the declining condition of their Indian affairs. 
England would never hesitate between its king and its liberty : between the 
repose of which it has so much need, and a contest which would probably 
occasion its ruin. Austria is as little to be feared : her soldiers, whom her 
princes in vain seek to estrange from the people, remember that it is among 
them that they find their friends, their relations; and they will not separate 
their cause from that of freedom. The successor of Frederick, if he has any 
prudence, will hesitate to ruin for ever, in combating our forces, an army 
which, once destroyed, will never be restored. In vain would the ambition 
of Russia interfere with our Revolution : a new Revolution in Poland would 
arrest her arms, and render Warsaw the centre of freedom to the East of Eu- 
rope. Search the map of the world, you will in vain look for a power whom 
France has any reason to dread. Jf any foreign stales exist inclined for war, 
we must get the start of them, lie who is anticipated is already half 

( 1 ) llitford'8 Ui5torj ottjreece, Sumowli's Rep. (2) Setmite, 18S. 

( 3 ; Jou, i. 198. Pihc> Jiitt, i. ?, 8, ii«l 9. 
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Aamiiiislicd. If (licy are only making a prelcnrc of hoslile preparations, wc 
imisl unmask Ihein, and in so doing proclaim lo the world their impotence. 
That act of a great people is what will put the seal to our Revolution. War is 
now heroine necessary : France is hound to undertake it to maintain her 
lionour : she would he for ever disgraced, if a few thousand rebels or emi- 
grants could overawe the organs of tlie law. War is to be regarded as a public 
blessing. Tbc only evil you have to apprehend is, that it should not arise, 
and that you should lose the opportunity of linally crushing the insol««c of 
the emigrants. Till you take that decisive step, they will never cease lo 
deceive you by diplomatic falsehood. It is no longer with governments we 
must treat, it is w ith their subjects (1).” 

“ Tbc mask is at length fallen,” said the same orator, on the 17lli January, 
1792. “Your real enemy is declared. General Bender has revealed his 
name : it is the Emperor. The Electors were mere names, put forward lo 
conceal the real mover — you may now despise the emigrants ; the Electors 
are no longer worthy of your resentment : fear has prostrated them at your 
' feel. Y'oii must anticipate his hostility : Now is the time to show the sincerity 
of your declaration, a hundred times repealed, that you are resolved to have 
freedom or death. — Death ! you have no reason to fear it — consider your own 
situation and that of the Emperor — your constitntion is an eternal anathema 
against absolute thrones ; all kings must hate it ; it incessantly acts as their ' 
accuser: it daily pronounces their sentence; it seems to say to each, ‘To- 
morrow you will not exist, or exist only by the tolerance of the people.’ I 
will not say to the Emperor with your committee, ‘ Will you engage not to 
attack France or its independence?’ but 1 will say, ‘You have formed a 
league against France, and therefore I will attack you;’ and that immediate 
attack is just, is necessary, is commanded alike by imperious circumstances 
and your oaths (2).” “ The French,” said Fauchet, on 17lh January, 1792, 

“ after having conquered their own freedom, are the natural allies of all free 
people. All treaties with despots are null in law, and cannot be maintained 
in fact, w ithout involving the destruction of our Bevolution. We have no 
longer occasion for ambassadors or consuls ; they are only titled spies. When 
others wish our alliance, let them conquer their freedom ; till then, we will 
treat them as pacific savages. Let us have no war of aggression ; but war 
with the princes who conspire on our frontier, with Leopold who seeks lo 
undermine our liberties — cannon are our negotiators — bayonets and millions 
of freemen our ambassadors (3).” 

Drissot was resolved, at all hazards, lo have a war with Austria : he was 
literally haunted day and night by the idea of a secret Austrian cabinet which 
governed the court, and was incessantly thwarting the designs of the revo- 
lutionists. Every thing depended on him and the Girondists, for the Euro- 
pean jtowers were totally unprepared for a contest, and too much occupied 
vvilh their separate projects to desire a conllict with a revolutionary stale in 
the first burst of its enthusiasm. If the Girondists could have reconciled them- 
selves to the King, they would have disarmed Europe, turned the emigrants ' 
into ridicule, and maintained peace. But Brissot and Dumouriez were re- 
.solved at all hazards lo break it. The former went so far as to propose, that 
some French soldiers should be disguised as Austrian huzzars, and make a 
nocturnal attack on the French villages; upon receipt of the intelligence, a 
motion was to have been made in the Assembly, and war, it was expected, 

(1) 3am. i. Jo-«t ^o. 7, 29P. (9} /oui. >» 323. 324. 

(2) jiMS. S. 319. rivees Ju»t. ^o. 7. 
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would have been instantly decreed in the enthiisiasm of tlic moment, llis 
anxiety for its commencement was indescribable; de, Graves, Claviere, and 
Roland hesitated, on account of the immense responsibility of such an under- 
taking, but Dumouriez and he uniformly declared that nothing but a war 
could consolidate the freedom of France, disclose the enemies of the consti- 
tution, and unmask the perfidy of the court. Their whole leisure lime was 
employed in studying maps of the I.ow -Countries, and meditating schemes of 
aggrandizement in that favourite object of French ambition (f). 

When such was the lan;fhagc of the leading men in the French government 
and National Assembly, it is of little moment to detail the negotiations and 
mutual recriminations which led to the commencement of hostilities by the 
French' government. The French complained, and apparently with Justice, 
that numerous bodies of emigrants were assembled, and organized at Co- 
blentz, and on other points on the frontier; that the Elector of Treves and the 
other lesser powers had evaded all demands for their dispersion; that Aus- 
trian troops were rapidly dcGling towards the Brisgau and the Rhine, and 
that no satisfactory explanation of these movements had been given (2). 

Mutiikl rp* The Imperialists complained with not less reason, that the French 
affiliated societies were striving to spread sedition through all the 
ApHrio. conterminous states; that Piedmont, Switzerland, and Belgium, 
>ra». were agitated by their exertions; that the Parisian orators and jour- 
nals daily published invitations to all other people tO revolt, and olfercd them 
the hand of fraternity if they did so; that Avignon and.Venaissin had, with- 
out the colour of legal right, been annexed to France; and the Catholics and 
nobles in Alsace deprived of their possessions, honours, and privileges, in vio- 
lation of the treaty of Westphalia. The ultimatum of Austria was, that the 
monarchy should be re-established on the fooling on which it was placed by 
the royal ordinance of June 23, 1789; that the properly of the church in 
Alsace should be restored ; the fiefs of that province, with the scignorial rights, 
given back to the German princes, and Avignon, with the Venaissin, to the 
Pope. These propositions were rejected; and Dumouriez, who had now suc- 
ce^ed to the portfolio of foreign affairs, induced the French King to com- 
mence hostilities, in the hope of being able to overrun Flanders before any 
considerable Austrian forces pould be brought up to ils support (3). On the 
20th April, 1792, Louis had the melancholy duty of declaring war against bis 
own brother-in-law, the King of Hungary and Bohemia. 

The real intentions of the allies at this juncture, and the moderation of the 
views with which they were inspired in regard to the war, are well illus- 
trated by a note communicated by the cabinets of Berlin and Vienna to the 
M,, ra, 1 , 51 . Danish governmcnt,*-in which, renouncing all idea of interfering • 
in the internal affairs of France, they limit their views, even after war had 
been commenced by France, to the formation of a bulwark against the revo- 
lutionary principles of the French republic, and the obtaining of indemnities 
for the German princes (4j. This note is the more remarkable, that item- . 

(Ij Dam. 410, 411. rigit to mswt, from a great and independent power 

(2} Mig. i. 107. Join. i. 202. Buch Fraoee, lliat evpry tiling tbould be 

< 3 ) Join. i. 205* 1’it‘cea Ju!>t. Ko. IS. Mig. 1. 107a hlished e$ it wa« formerlj ; or that U »ball adojit 
' (4 The object of the alliance U two'fold. The aucU and Mich modificatiuns in iu governmepu U 
fir&t object concernit tlic rights of Ibc dispossessed results from this, that tb»y 
princes, and the dangers of the proptigatioo of re- any modiflcalion of the 

Tolutionary principles; the second, the mainleiiBuoe wliirU the King, when ' H- 

of the fundamental principles of the French uiu- berty, shall agri'e to with 

nsrehy. The first object is sufHcienlly CNpiained of the nation. The forces lo W *bU 

by its Tcry annuuncemeot; the second is not as yet enterprise must lie proportioned to Its inagnitode, 
susceptible of any 'proper determination.^ and to which may probably be ex- 

“The Allied rowers bare unqucstiouably, no perienced. the arrangement of 
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braces precisely the principles which, announced two-and-twenty years after* 
wards, in the plains of Champagne, by the Allied Sovereigns, brought the war 
to a triumphant conclusion. 

In contemplation of the approaching struggle, a treaty of alliance, offensive 
F.b. 7 , 1791 . and defensive, had been, on 7th Feb. 1792, concluded between 
Sweden and Austria. But one of the contracting parties did not long survive 
this measure. On March 1st, Leopold died, leaving his son, Francis II, to suc- 
ceed to his extensive dominions; and a fortnight after, Gustavus, King of 
March ic. 179 a Sweden, was assassinated at a masked ball. It seemed as if Pro- 
vidence were preparing a new race of actors for the mighty scenes which 
were to be performed. 

Leopold expired on the 1st March, of a mortification in the stomach, lie 
was succeeded by his son Francis, then hardly twenty-four years of age, 
whose reign was the most eventful, for long the most disastrous, and ulti- 
mately the most glorious in the Austrian annals. He had been brought up at 
Florence, at the court where his father exerted the philosophic beneficence 
of his disposition ; and had married four years the Princess Elizabeth of Wir- 
temburg, who died in childbed on the 8 th Feb. 1790 ; after which, the future 
Emperor married, in the same year, the Princess Theresa of Naples. The first 
measures of his reign were popular and judicious: Kaunitz was continued 
prime minister, and with him were joined Marshal Lascy, long the friend of 
Leopold, and Count Francis Colloredo, his former preceptor. He suppressed 
jhose articles in the journals, in whidi he was loaded with praise, observing, 
‘‘ It is by my future conduct that I am alone to be judged worthy of praise or 
blame.” Leopold, at his accession, had ordered all the anonymous and secret 
communications with which a young prince is usually assailed, to be burnt ; 
Francis went a step further, he issued a positive order against any of them 
being received. When the list of pensioners was submitted to his inspection, 
he with his own hand erased the name of his mother, observing that it was 
unbecoming that she should be dependent on the bounty of the slate. With 
such bright colours did the dawn of this eventful and glorious reign arise ( 1 ). 
Grrai-Bri- Still Great-Dritaiii preserved a strict neutrality. During the whole 
I”r"ciiy'Iieu. of 1792, pregnant, as w'c shall immediately see, with great events, 
and which brought France to within a hairbreadth of destruction, 
BO attempt was made to take advantage of her weakness, to wreak on that 
unhappy country the vengeance of national rivalry. England did not, in the 
hour of France’s distress, retaliate upon her the injuries inOicted in the Ame- 
rican war. This fact was so notorious, that it was constantly admitted by the 
French themselves. “ There is but one nation,” said M. Kersaint in the Na- 
tional Assembly, on Sept. 18, 1792, “ whose neutrality on the affairs of France 
is decidedly pronounced, and that is England (2).” 
f“'h Auj But with the progress of events the policy of Great Britain neces- 
*arily underwent a change. The 10th of August came; the throne 
. HMiuiiau. was overturned, and the royal family put in captivity ; the mas- 



tbw objects, tbe city ofYieona is proposed «$ a 
convenieut stalion; but vrlieii ihc arioics are as* 
acmitled, a congress must be cstablislird nearer 
France ibau that city, followed by a formal decla- 
ration of the objects which the Allies have iu view 
in their iitlcrveiUion *' — Hard. i. 3J>I, 392. 

The same principles wcreaiitiouiicedby FredcricLf 
>Vitliam to Prince llardcnhcrg, in a secret and cou- 
fideiitial < onvcrsalion which that statesman bad 
with his sovereign on JiUy 12, 1792> He declared 
** that Fhnicc should not be di&fuembercd in any of 



iu parts; that the Allies had no intention of inter- 
fering in iu internal government; but that, us nn 
indiitprnsablc pielitninury to the setllcmeul of the 

f tublic disturbance!:, the King should be set ut 
iborty, and reinvested with his full authority ; that 
the uiiuisters of religion sliould be ivsturcd to their 
altars, and the dispossessed proprietors to their 
estates, ami that France should pay the cxpeuscs of 
the war.”— Hasd. i. 400* 

( 1 ) Hard. i. 255. 2&7. 

(2) Aou. Reg. sxxiv, <81> 
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sacres of September stained Paris with blood; and the victories of Diimou- 
riez rolled back to the Rhine the tide of foreign invasion. These great 
events inspired the revolutionary party with such extravagant expectations, 
that the continuance of peace on the part of England became impossible. In 
Ihefrenzy of their democratic fury, they used language, and adopted mea- 
sures, plainly incompatible with the peace or tranquillity of other slates. A 
oci, ijoj. Jacobin Club of twelve thousand members was established at 
Chambery, in Savoy, and a bumlrcd of its most active members w ere selected 
as travelling missionaries, “ armed with the torch of reason and liberty, for 
the purpose of enlightening the Savoyards on their regeneration and impre- 
scriptible rights (f).” 

fr'T’nf ‘ro " declared against the King of Sardinia on Sept. 13, 1792. 

lasamiuiB. All addrcss was voted by this club to tlip French Convention, as 
“ the legislators of the world,” and received by them on 2Uth October, 1792. 
They ordered it to be translated into the Engli.sli, Spanish, and Uerman lan- 
guages. Tlie rebellious Savoyards next constituted a Convention, in imitation 
of that of France, and offered to incorporate themselves with llie great Re- 
public. On November 21st, this deputation from Savoy was received by the 
National Assembly, and welcomed -with the most rapturous applause; and the 
president addressed the deputies in a speech, in which he predicted the 
speedy destruction of all thrones, and regeneration of the human race; and 
assured the deputies, that “ regenerated France would make common cause 
with all those whn arc resolved to shake off the yoke, and obey only them- 
selves. ’’ The Frencli Convention were net slow in accepting the proffered 
dominion of Savoy : the committee, to whom it was remitted to consider the 
subject, reported, “ that all considerations, physical, moral, and political, 
call for the incorporation of that country : all nltenqils to connect it with Pied- 
mont are fruitless ; the Alps qtcrnally force it back into the domains of 
France; the order of nature would be violated if they were to live under dif- 
ferent laws;” and the Assembly unanimously united Savoy with the French 
Republic, under the name of the Department of Mont-Rlanc. The seizure of 
Savoy was immediately followed by that of Nice, with its territory, and 
Oci. i,o> Monaco, which were formed into the department of the Maritime 
Alps. “ Let us not fear,,” said the reporter, who spoke the opinion of the Con- 
vention with only one dissentient voice, “ that this new incorporation will 
become a source of discord. Jt adds nothing to the hate of oppressors against 
the French Revolution ; it adds only to the means of the power by which we 
shall break their league. The die is throw n : wc have rushed into the career : 
all governments are, oar enemiei-^U people are our friends : we must be des- 
troyed, or they shall bo free : and the axc of liberty, after having prostrated 
thrones, shall fall on the head of whoever wishes to collect their ruins (2).”' 

Italy was the next object of attack. “Piedmont,” said Brissot in his re- 
port on Genoa, “ must be free. Your sword must npt be returned to its scab- 
hard before all the subjects of your enemy are free ; before you are encircled 
by a girdle of republics.” To faeilitatc such a work, a French Heel cast anchor 
in the bay of Genoa; a Jacobin club was established in that city, where the 
French commanders assisted, and from which adulatory addresses were voted 
tothoFrench Convention ; while Kellermann, on assuming the command of the 
army of the Alps, informed his soldiers, that “be had received orders to con- 
quer Home, and that these orders should be obeyed.” The French ambassador 
at Rome was so aclivo in endeavouring to stimulate the people to insurree- 

v'9) Ann. I\«g. xxxlr. 139. Bot. i. Q8. 



(t) Ann. xxxir. 135. 
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lion, lhal at IcnRlIi, on 14lh January, 1795, when proceeding in hiS carriage 
to one of Iiisasscmlilies, he was seized hy the nioh, at wliom he liad discharged 
Jan K, 170 ), 0 ()istol, and murdered in the streets. Tliis atrocious action na- 
turally excited the most violent indignation in the Convention, and a decree 
passed, aulhorizing the executive to take the most summary measures 
of vengeance (1). Nor was Switzerland more fortunate in avoiding the 
revolutionary tempest. Geneva did not long escape. A French army, under 
General Montesquieu, approached its walls; but that general evinced some 
hesitation at taking a step which was equivalent to declaring war against the 
Helvetic Confederacy, lirissot, however, in a laboured report on the subject, 
declared, “ That the revolution must take place there, or our own will retro- 
grade,” and insisted on the Swiss troops being withdrawn from the city, that 
is, on its being delivered over unarmed to the revolutionary faction. To this 
Drr. 17 . i 7 gi, humiliating condition the Swiss submitted, and in consequence, 
on 27th December, the revolutionists overturned the government, and 
delivered over that celebrated city to the French troops. Nor were the small 
Gorman princes neglected ; the Elector Palatine, though all along remaining 
neutral, had his properly on the l.ower-Rhine pul under scqueslralioii, and 
considerable portions of the territories of llesse-Darmstadt, 5Veid-Runchel, 
and Nassau-Sarbrook, annexed to the neighbouring dci)artmentsof France (2). 

Frrnfh dp- At length, on November I9lli, a decree was unanimously passed 
by the Assembly, which openly placed the French republic at war 

•II tuiianj. ^i(], g|i established governments. It was in these terms: “The 
National Convention declares, in the name of the French nation, that it will 
grant fraternity and assigtonce to all peopte who wish to recover their liberty; 
and it charges the executive power to send the necessary orders to the ge- 
nerals, to give succour to such people, and to defend those citizens who have 
suffered, or may suller, in the cause of liberty (3).” Rrissot himself, at a siili- 
sequent period, styled this decree “absurd, impolitic, and justly exciting the 
disquietude of foreign cabincis ( i).” And this was followed up, on December 
J5th, by a resolution so extraordinary and unprecedented, that no abstract 
of its contents can convey an idea of the spirit of the original (S). 

This decree was immediately transmitted to the generals on the frontier, 
with a commentary and explanatory notes, more violent, if possible, than the 
original. To assist them in their labours', commissaries were appointed with 
all the armies, whose peculiar duly it was to superintend the revolutionizing 



(0 H"t. >. 23T. 

(ai Ann. Ri'f. iiiIt. 153. Bol. i. 96, 67, 237. 

?3) Aim. Rrf(. xxxW. 153. 

(4) Bri«sA(k 88- Ixmdmi edition. 

?S) “ Tlie N«()on«l Conveotiou, fuilhfiil to llm 
prHiciples of the jwivprrtgnljr of ibc ppojdr, %vhi( h 
wiH not permit them t4> acknowledge on^ of tlie 
institutions militating against it, decrees m follows > 
Ill all those countries which are or ihatf be 
occupied liY the armfes of the Fmirh Repnhtic, the 
generals shall limned lately proclaim, in the name 
of the French people, the alMilition of att existing 
impotts and eontrilutitons, of tithes, feudal ntid inn* 
norial rights, all real and personal aerviUide, and 
generally of all prWileges. 2- They .shall pr*>elaim 
the sm-ereignty of the people, and the suppreasion of 
alt existing authorities; they shall ronvoLo the 
people U> nominate a provisional govemment, and 
ahall cau.se this' decree to be tninalaied iuto the 
lauguage of th.it country. 3. All ageuts, or ofTicers 
of the former govermuent, military or civil, and 
all iiMlividuals reputed noble, shatl'be ineligible to 
any place in suen provisional government on the 
fii'st election. 4. Tlie generals shall forlhwilh place 



under llm safeguard of the French Republic ail 
pfoperlv, imivnbie or imumvahlc, belonging to the 
treasury, the prince, his odhereiils and altcndants, 
and to all public liodica and roininunilies, both 
civil and religious, etc. p. The provisional go- 
vcrnoieiit shall cease as soon as the inhshitaiils* 
after having dedareil Ihcsorereigiity of the people, 
hIuII have organized a free and p< polar lonu of 
government. 10. In caselhecominon interest should 
require the farther continuance of the iroojis of the 
Rejmblic on the foreign territory, the Rejmblic 
shall make the necessary arrangements for their 
suhsittrnce. 11. The French nalloii declare.s that it 
will treat at enemies the peopte, who, refnsing or 
renouncing iiherfr and e^ualil/, are desirous of preten- 
ing their prince and privileged castes, or of entering 
into an accommodation with them. The nation pro- 
mises and engages not to lay down its arms, until 
the sovereignly and Mherly of the people, on whoi« 
terrilorr the Frewh army shall have entered, shall 
be esiablislied, and not to consent to any arrange- 
ment or treaty with the nrinces and privilegi^ 
persons so dispossessed, with whom the itcpuLlio is 
at l^g.xixlr, 15$< 
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of the conquered districts. They were enjoined “ not to allow even a shadow 
of the .incient authorities to remain;” and “not only to encourage the writ- 
ings destined to popular instruction, the patriotic societies, and all the estab- 
lishments consecrated to the propagation of lilwrty, but themselves to have 
immediate communication with the people, and counteract, by frequent ex- 
planations, all the falsehoods by which evil-minded persons could lead them 
astray (f).” The decree of 19th November was accompanied by an exposi- 
tion, addressed to the general of every army in France, containing a schedule 
as regularly digested as any by which the ordinary routine of business in any 
department of the state could be digested. Kach commander was furnished 
with a general blank formula of a letter for all the nations of the world, 

beginning with these words, “The people of France to the people of 

greeting. We are come to expel your tyrants.” — .\nd when it was proposed 
in the National Convention, on the motion of M. Itaraillan (2j, to declare ex- 
pressly that the decree of 19th November xvas confined to the nations with - 
whom they were at war, the motion was negatived by a large m.ijority. 

These unprecedented and alarming proceedings, joined to the 
croai-ori. rapid increase and treasonable language of the Jacobin sofcieties in 

tain by * * V • i • /-s 

procfrUiiigi. this country, excited a very general feejing of disquietude in (ireat- 
Britain. The army and navy had both been reduced in the early part of the 
year 1792, in pursuance of a recommendation from the throne, and the Eng- 
lish government had resisted the most earnest solicitations to join the con- 
federacy against France. Even after the throne was overturned on the 10th 
August, the British Ministry enjoined their anit)assador, before leaving a ca- 
pital where there was no longer a stable government, to renew their assu- 
rances of neutrality ; and the French minister, M. he Brun, declared, that the 
French government were confident that “the British cabinet would not at 
this decisive moment depart from the justice, moderation, and impartiality 
which it had hitherto manifested.” But when the National Convention began 
openly to aim at revolutionizing all other countries, their proceedings were 
looked upon with distrust : and this w^as heightened into aversion when they 
showed a disposition to include England among the states, to whose rebel- 
lious subjects they extended the hand of fraternity (3). 

The lamdon Corresponding, and four other societies, on 7th November, 
presented an address, filled with the roost revolutionary sentiments, to the 
National lAssembly, which was received w ith the warmest expressions of ap- 
probation ; and so strongly did the belief prevail in France that England w as 
on the verge of a convulsion, that, on the 21st November, the President Cre- 
gori declared (4), that these “ respectable islanders, once our masters in the 
socialart, have now become oiir disciple^;' and, treading in our steps, soon 
will the ' high-spirited English strike a bloW,yVbich shall resound to the 
extremity of Asia.” *'■ 

At the same period the French cotnOkitted an act of aggression on 
the ScliclilL the Dutch, then in allianct) with Great-Britaiu, which necessarily 

(I) Ann. I\c;. xxxiT. 153, 158. ninrcly nil lings, but nrery raisting fornm- 

The ablest wrilcrt of France fuHr admit the men!. A blind ami sroiindless confidence had taken 
insiimc desire for foreign warfjre, whirli at that possession of tbeir minds; they iboucht only of 
period bad Acized on its goTerninen!. '* Kvery one,” dethroning kings hy ihelr decrce.i, leaving the 
says Marsbal St.*Cyr, ** of ihe least foresight, at the armle-s on wbich the Rejiublic depended in a slate 
dose of 1792* was aware of tl>« dangers which of entiro destitution. i. 19, 20. 
menaced the RepuhUe, .nnd were astonish- (2^ I'arl. Hist, xxitiv. I3l0. 1311- 

ment, 1 Will not say at the imprudence, but tlic (3-) Aim. Reg.' xxxiv. -lt»3. 165 ; and Stale Papers, 

folly of tbe Convention, which, instead of seeking 327- 

14) ditniuisb the number of lU enemies, seemed (4)- Ann. Reg. xxxiii. 137, State Papers, 
resolved to augment them by successive insults, not 344r 346v 
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brought them in collision with the latter power. By the treaty of Munster, it 
had been provided that the Scheldt was to remain for ever closed; hut the 
career of conquest having brought the French armies to Antwerp, a decree of 
the Convention was passed on November lOth, ordering the French com- 
mander-in-chief to open the Scheldt : and by another decree, passed on the 
same day, the French troops were ordered to pursue the fugitive Austrians 
into the Dutch territory. These directions were immediately carried into 
elTect by a French squadron, in deliance of the Dutch authorities, sailing up 
the Scheldt to assist in the siege of the citadel of Antwerp. The French did 
not attempt to justify these violations of subsisting treaties on any grounds 
recognised by the law of nations, but contended, “that treaties extorted by 
cupidity, and yielded by <lespotism, could not bind the free and enfranchised 
Belgians.” wiiat rendered this aggression altogether inexcusable, was that 
the French had, only eight years before, viz. in I78i, interfered to prevent 
a similar opening of the Scheldt, when attempted by Austria, then mistress 
of the Low-Countries, and hud succeeded in resisting that aggression upon 
the ground of its violating the rights of the United-Provinces, as established 
by the treaty in 1751 (1). 

In these alarming circumstances the F'nglish militia were called 

ins7«.i." out, the Tower was put in a state of defence, and Parliament sum- 
moned for the 15th December. In the speech from the throne, the pe- 
rilous nature of the new principles of interference with other states, pro- 
claimed and acted upon by the F’rench rulers, was strongly pointed out. “ I 
have carefully observed,” said the King, “a strict neutrality in the present 
war on the continent, and have uniformly abstained ^rom any interference 
in the internal aOairs of France; hut it is impossible to see, without the most 
serious uneasiness, the strong and increasing indications which have there 
appeared of an intention to excite disturbances in other countries, to disregard 
the rights of neutral nations, and to pursue views of conquest and aggramlizo- 
ment, as well as to adopt towards iny allies the States-General, who have ol>- 
served the same neutrality with myself, measures which are neitlier eon- 
formahlo to the law of nations, nor to the stipulations of existing treaties.” An 
angry correspondence, in consequence, ensued between the British cabinet 
and the French ambassador, which having led to no satisfactory result, the 
armaments of England continued without intermission, and corresponding 
preparations were made in the French harbours. “ England,” said Lard Gren- 
ville, in a note to .M. Chauvelin, the F'rench envoy, “never will consent that 
France should arrogate to herself the power of annulling at pleasure, and 
under cover of a pretended natural right, of which she makes herself the solo 
judge, the political system of Europe, established by solemn treaties, and 
guaranteed by the consent of all the powers. This government will also never 
see with indifTerence, that France shall make herself, either directly or in- 
direetly, sovereign of the lA)w-Counlrics, or general arhitress of tho rights 
and liberties of Europe. If France is really desirous of maintaining friendship 
and peace with England, let her renounce her views of aggression and ag- 
grandizement, and coniine herself within her own territory, without insult- 
ing other governments, disturbing their tranquillity, or violating their 
rights (2).” 

To this it was replied by M. Ijj Brun, the French envoy, — “ The design of 
the Convention has never been to engage itself to make the cause of some 

(l) Bruit’s Memorial to the CnnTentiot). Ann. (2) Ann. Re;. xxxiT. 169» 178; ami State Pa« 
xxxlii. 165; and xxatv. I73. Sepir, ii. 78, pers. No. 1. 

79. 
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foreign individuals the cause of the whole French nation ; but when a people, 
enslaved by a despot, shall have had the courage to break its chains; when 
this people, restored to liberty, shall be constituted in a manner to make 
clearly heard the expression of the general will; when that general will shall 
call for the assistance and fraternity of the French nation, it is then that the 
' decree of the 19th will find its natural application; and this cannot appear 
strange to any one (1).” 

The intentions of Great Britain, at this period, in regard to France, and the 
line of conduct which, in conjunction with her allies, she had chalked out for 
herself before the war was precipitated by the execution of the King, cannot 
jBih Dec, 1,91 he better illustrated than by reference to an oOicial despatch from 
l>ord Grenville to the British ambassador at St. -Petersburg, on the sub- 
ject of the proposed confederation against the French Republic. From 
this important document it appears, that England laid it down as the basis of 
the alliance, that the French should he left entirely at liberty to arrange their 
government and internal concerns for themselves; and that the efforts of the 
allies should he limited to- preventing their interference with other states, or 
extending their conquests or propagandism beyond their own frontier (2). 

But though these were the views of the English cabinet, very different 
ideas prevailed with the rulers of French affairs. The determination of the 
Frencli government to spread their principles of revolution in England, was 
strongly manifested in a circular letter, addressed by Monge, the minister of 
marine, to the inhabitants of the French seaports, on December 51, 1792, 
more than a month before the declaration of war. “ The King and English 
Parliament,” said he, “wish to make war upon us; but will the English 
republicans suffer it? Already these freemen testify the repugnance which 
they feel at bearing arms against their brethren the French. \Ve will fly to 
their assistance, we will make a descent in that island, we will hurl there 
50,000 caps of liberty, we will plant among them the sacred tree, and hold out 
our arms to our repqblican brethren. The tyranny of their government shall 
soon be destroyed.” When such was the language used by the French ministers 
towards a people with whom they were still at peace, the maintenance of any 
tenns of accommodation was obviously out of the question, the more espe- 
cially when such sentiments met with a responsive voice from a numerous 
party on this side of the Channel (3). 



(1) Mpmnrin) hy I^Brun. Ann. Rcff. nxstiT. 174'. 

(2) III ibis iuiportaiit st«te p.'iper, Lord (jmiville 

oK-tprvrs— ** TIm* two lF.'i<ling pniiilg on wliitli siirli 
pxpliin»tioTi will n^itiMlIy turn arr, the line of pon- 
dufi io Iw puriuptl previuut to the coimnenccmrnt 
of hnftiililip«, with a view,, if poRAlUr. lo avert 
them ; and the iiatarc and amount of the foppps 
which the powera rn|'a(<ed in this concert iiii|;ht be 
cn-'thled lo use, auppesing inch extrpiniltrs «n.*t* 
Tuidahip. With respect to the first, it np[>rara on 
the whole, subject, bowever, lo future consideratiou 
and diicrn&Jiion witb ibe other that lh>‘ iiiu.«t 

advisahie vlep to he takeu would he, that surfirient 
expUnatioa should be had wiih the |>owcrR at war 
with Fronre, In order to enable tboj-c not hitherto 
eiif(n{>ed in the was to pro|»o-ae to that eouutry lemis 
of pe.TCC. That these terms should be the wiib. 
drowiiijv their arms within the limits of the French 
territory, lb*? ahiiiidortin^ thpir conquests, the re- 
srindin^ any acts injurious to the sovereijnly or 
rights of any other nation, and ibr {^ivin^, in some 
unequivoral maimer, a pledge of their inieiilioti no. 
longer to foment troubles or to excite disiurliaiices 

• against other Cfi^eenmenti. In return for these sti- 
pulations, the different powers of Europe, who 



should be parlies to this measure, might engage M 
aifuuioH nil meaturts or \ur«» of hostility mga:iut 
France, or interference in their internal affairs, auA to 
in:tiDl.*iln a eorrt^pondeore and intercourse of amity 
with the existing po%vers in that country with s'Aaai 
such a treaty nuij he conefutleti. If oil the result of 
this pn>|>osal, so made by the powers acting in eon- 
cert, tht>s« terms should not be aeeepted by France, 
orbring accepted, should not he aatisfneturUy per* 
fonneil, the different powers might thru engage 
themselves to each other to enter into active tnea- 
sures fur the purpose of ohlniuing the ends in 
view} and it miiy M ronsiderod whether in sueh 
case, they might not reasonably look to some indem- 
nity for the expenses .md h-izards to whl*h they 
would necessarily be exposed." Such were the 
prii)ci|des on which England was willing to have 
effected ,T general pacific.ition in Europe; and it 
will appear in the aequrl that these prinriples, nod 
no otlicrx. were constantly maiotaiued by her 
through the whole routi-st. and in particular, that 
the resluration of the Ilourbona w«a never made or 
proposed as i condition of its temunatlon.^^See 
Part. Hist xxxiv. I3l3, 13M- 
(3) Ann. Reg. xxxiv. IIP. 
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ri."-d'rtb spentin thecorrespondence, mattcrswere brought 

3. i:?i to a crisis by the execution of Louis, which took place on January 
21, 1793. As there was now no longer even the shadow of a government in the 
French capital, with whom to maintain a diplomatic intercourse, M. Chauve- 
lin received notice to leave the British dominions within eight days, with a 
notification, howevet^that the English government would still listen to terms 
of accommodation. And on February 3, the French Convention, on the report 
of Brissot, unanimously declared war against Great Britain (1). 

Such is a detailed account of the causes which led to this great and universal 
war, which speedily embraced all the quarters of the globe, continued, with 
short interruptions, for more than twenty years, led to the occupation of all 
the capitals in Europe by foreign armies, anil finaily brought the Cossacks and 
the Tartars to the French metropolis. We shall search in vain in any former 
age of the world, for a contest conducted on so gigantic a scale, or with such 
general exasperation, in which such extraordinary exertions were made by 
governments, or such universal enthusiasm manifested by their subjects. 
Almost all the European history fades into insignificance, when compared to 
the wars which sprung out of the French Revolution, and the conquests of 
Marlborough or Turenne arc lifeless when placed beside the campaigns of 
Napoleon. 

On coolly reviewing the events which led to the raptnre, it cannot lie said 
that any of the European powers were to blame in provoking it. The French 
government, even if they had possessed the inciination, had not the power 
to control their subjects, or prevent that communication with the discon- 
tented in other states, which excited much alarm in their governments. The 
Atistrians and Prussians bad good cause to complain of the infringement of 
the treaty of Westphalia, by the violent dispossessing of the nobles and clergy 
in .VIsace, and justly apprehended the utmost danger to themselves, from the 
doctrines which were disseminated in their dominions by the French emis- 
saries. Though last to abandon their system of neutrality, the English were 
ultimately drawn into the contest, by the alarming principles of foreign 
interference, which the Jacobins avowed after the fOth August, and the 
imminent danger in which Holland was (daced, by the victorious advance of 
the French armies to the banks of the Scheldt. 

The principle of non-interference with the domestic concerns of other 
states, perfectly just in the general case, is necessarily subject to some excep- 
tions. No answer has ever been made to the observation of Mr. Burke, “ that 
if iny neighbour’s house is in flames, and the fire is likely to spread to iny 
own, 1 am justified in interfering to avert a disaster which promises to be 
equally fatal to both.” If foreign nations are warranted in interposing in 
extreme rases of tyranny by rulers to their subjects, they must be equally 
entitled to prevent excessive severity by a people towards their sovereign. 
The French, who so warmly and justly supported the treaty of July 6, 1B27, 
infended to rescue Greece from Ottoman oppression, who took so active a 
part against Greal-Britain, in the contest with her American colonies, and 
invaded the Netherlands, and besieged Antwerp in f8.32, professedly to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe, have no right to complain of the treaty of Pilnilz, 
which had for its object to rescue the French King from the scaffold, and the 
French nation from a tyranny which proved worse to themselves than that 
of Constantinople. 

The grounds on which the war was rested by the British government were 

(l) Ann. Keg. xuiv, 199- 
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afterwards fully developed in an important declaration, issued to the com- 
manders of their forces hy sea and land on 2!)th October, 1795, shortly after 
the execution of the Ouecn. It was staletl in that noble state paper ; — “ In 
place of the government has succeeded a system destructive of all public 
order — maintained hy proscriptions, exiles,and conliscations without number 
— hy arbitrary imprisonments, hy massacres, which cannot he remcmhcred 
without horror, and at length hy the execrable murder of a just and heneli- 
cent sovereign, and of the illustrious princess who, with unshaken firmness, 
has shared all the misfortunes of her royal consort, his protracted sulferings, 
his cruel captivity, and ignominious death. The Allies have had to encounter ' 
acts of aggression without pretext, open violation of all treaties, unprovoked 
declarations of war; in a word, whatever corruption, intrigue, or violence 
could ellect, for the purpose, openly avowed, of subverting all the institu- 
tions of society, and extending over all the nations of Europe that confusion 
which has produced the misery of France. 

“ This state of things cannot e.xist in France without involving all the sur- 
rounding powers in one common danger, without giving them the right — 
without imposing it upon them as a duty, to stop the progress of an evil 
which exists only by the successive violation of all law and iiroperty, and 
attacks the fundamental principles hy which mankind is united in the bonds 
of civil society. The King will impose no other than equitable and moderate 
conditions, not such as the expense, the risk, and sacrilices of the war might 
justify, but such as his Majesty thinks himself under the indispensable neces- 
sity of requiring, with a view to these considerations, and still more to that 
of his own security, and of the future tranquillity of Europe. His Majesty 
desires nothing more sincerely than thus to terminate a war which he in vain 
endeavoured to avoid, and all the calamities of which, as now experienced 
by France, arc to he attributed only to the ambition, the pcrlidy, and the 
violence of those whose crimes have involved their own country in misery, 
and disgraced all civilized nations. 

“ The King promises on his part tlic suspension of hostilities, friendship, 
and as far as the course of events will allow, of which the will of man cannot 
dispose, security and |)rotection to all those who, by declaring for a mon- 
archical form of government, shall shake oil' the yoke of sanguinary anarchy, 
of that anarchy which has broken all the most sacred bonds of society, dis- 
solved all the relations of civil life, violated every right, confounded every 
duty; which uses the name of liberty to exercise the most cruel tyranny, to - 
annihilate all property, seize on all possessions; which founds its power on 
the pretended consent of the people, and itself carries lire and sword through 
extensive provinces for having demanded their laws, their religion, and their 
lawful sovereign.” This is real eloquence — this is the true statement of the 
grounds of the war, in language worthy of the great cause of freedom to 
which llie nation was thenceforward committed, and which was never aban- 
doned till the British armies passed in triumph tluough the walls* of 
Paris (1). 

• • ’ . 

(l) Ann. Reg. 1793. Stale. Papers, 199. Pari. Uiit. %xx, 1597. ^ , 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

■ CAMPAIGN or 1792. 

« 

ARGUMENT. 

Slate of the French Armies at Ihc commencement of the War— Of the Allies— French Invasion 
of the Low-Countries— lu Defeai— Conscquoni Consternation at Paris- Allied Armies 
collect on the Rhine— Invasion of France by ihc Duke of Brunswick— His line of advance 
— Surrender ofLon^twy and Verdun — Movements of Dtimouriez— Description oflheArgonnc 
Forest— He seizes the Passes before the Prussians— Dilatory motion of the Allies— Clairfait 
forces one of the Passes— Dumouriez falls back Ip Sie.-Menebould— Rout of part of the 
French Army during the Retreat— French take post at Ste.-Menehould— Union of their 
Armies iherc— Conslernalion at Paris and in their Rear- Cannonade of Valmy— French 
retain their position— Distress of the Allies ; they resolve lo Retreat — Various motives (or 
this— Terror at Paris-Gonfennees opened for the Reireatof the Allies— They commence 
their Retreat, and regain the Rhino— Operations in Fionders — Bombardment of Lille— 
.Raising of the Siege— Movements on the Upper Rhine— Capture of Mayence by Custinc— 
Plans for the Invasion of Flanders - Commenced by Dumouriez— Baltic of Jemappes— 
Tardy advance of Dumouriez— Conquest of Flanders— Jealousy of the General at Paris— 
Advance of the Republicans to the Scheldt and Meuse— Kail of Antwerp— Of Lidgc and 
Namur— Dumouriez puts his Army into w inier^quarlers— Violent Decree of the Cunventioo, 
and great revolutionary Changes in Belgium— Cruel Oppression of (he People of Flanders 
by the French— War commenced against Piedmont— Conquest of Savoy and Nice- 
Threatened Invasion of Switzerland — It is deferred— Measures to Revolutionize Savoy and 
;^icc— They are Incorporated with France— Conclusion of ihe Campaign on UieUpperRhinc 
—Unsuccessful Operations of the Republicans ; they Hecross the Rhine-Immense Results 
of this Campaign— Precipitance of the Allies— Ruinous Consequences of the wont of vigour 
; on their side dl llrsl— Great Danger of France at that time— General Reflections on the 
Campaigo. - 

“Peace,” says S^gur, “is the dream of the wise : War is Ihe history of 
man. Youth listens without attention to those who seek to lead it by the 
paths of reason lo happiness; and rushes with irresistible violence into the 
arms of the phantom which lures it by the light of glory to destruction (1).” 
Keasou, wisdom, experience, strive in vain to subdue this propensity. For 
reasons superior to the conclusions of pliilosophy, its lessons in this particu- 
lar are unheeded by Ihe generality of mankind; and whole generations, 
impelled by an irresistible impdlsc, fly to their own destruction, and seek, in 
contending with their fellow-creatures, a vent for Ihc ungovernable passions 
of their nature. “ To overawe or intimidate,” says Mr. Feiguson, “and when 
W'e cannot persuade with reason, to resist with fortitude, are the occupations 
which give its most animating exercise, and its greatest triumphs to a vigo- 
rous mind ; and he who has never struggled with his fellow-creatures is a 
strSnger to half the sentiments of mankind (2).” 

But we should greatly err if we imagiiu'd tliat this universal and inextin- 
guishable passion is productive only of suH'ering, and that from the work of 
mutual destruction no benefit accrues to Ihc future generations of men. It is 
by these tempests that the seeds of improvement are scattered over the 
world : that the rdccs of mankind are mingled together, and tlic energy of 
Northern character blended with the refinement of Southern civilisation. It 
is amidst the extremities and dangers of war that antiquated prejudice is 

( I) Scgor’i Mcinoin, it. (j) Fergmoa, 39, Civil Socirty. 
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abandoned, and new ideas disseminated ; that invention springs from neces- 
sity, and improvement is stimulated by example ; and tliat, by the intermix- 
ture of the different races of men, the vices and asperity of each are softened, 
and the benefits of mutual communication extended. Home conquered the 
world by her arms, and liumanized it by lier example : the Northern con- 
querors spread amidst the corruption of ancient civilisation the energy of 
barbarian valour; the Crusades diffused through the Western the knowledge 
and arts of the Eastern World. The wars which sprung out of the French 
Revolution, produced effects as great, and benefits as lasting, upon tlic human 
species ; and amidst their bloody annals may be discerned the rise of prin- 
ciples destined to change the frame of society, and purify the face of the 
moral world. 

rw?"” ^ having decided upon war, directed the formation of three 

•rml™. considerable armies. In the N’ortli the .Marshal Rochambean com- 
manded forty thousand infantry and eight thousand cavalry, cantoned from 
Dunkirk to Philippcvillc. In the centre. La Fayette was stationed with forty- 
five thousand infantry and seven thousand cavalry, from I’hilippeville to 
Lautcr; while Marshal Luckner, with thirty-five thousand infantry and eight 
thousand cavalry, observed the course of the Rhine from Bile to l>auter- 
burg. In the South, General .Montesquieu, with fifty thousand men, was 
charged with the defence of the line of the Pyrenees and the course of the 
Rhone. But these armies were formidable only on paper. The agitation 
and license of the Revolution had loosened the bands of discipline, and the 
habit of judging and discussing political subjects, destroyed the confi- 
dence of the soldiers in their commanders. It might have been foreseen, too, 
that as soon as the war became defensive, one-half of this force would be 
required to garrison the triple line of fortresses, which secured the course 
of the Rhine from foreign aggression (f). 

The national enthusiasm, however, speedily produced numerous recruits 
for the armies. The villages, the hamlets, sent forlli their little bands of 
armed men to swell the forces on the frontier; the roads were covered with 
battalions of the National Guard, hastening to the scene of action. But public 
spirit will not supply the want of military organization, nor courage make 
up the deficiency of discipline. .Ml the early efforts of the French armies 
were unsuccessful, and had the allies been belter prepared for the contest, 
or even duly improved the advantages they obtained, the war might have 
been terminated in the first campaign (2). 

Aiiicj To oppose these forces, the Allies had no sufficient armies ready ; 

Forres. g proof that the military operations contemplated in the treaty 
of Pilnitz had been abandoned by the contracting powers. Austria and 
Prussia alone took the field ; England was still maintaining a strict neutra- 
lity, and the forces of Russia, let loose from the Danube after the treaty of 
Jassy, were converging slowly towards Poland, the destined theatre of Mus- 
covite ambition.' Spain and Piedmont remained at peace. Fifty thousand 
Prussians were all that could be spared for so distant an operation as the 
invasion of France ; and the Emperor, weakened by his bloody contests with 
the Turks, could with difficulty muster sixty-live thousand along the whole 
line of the Rhine, from the lake of Constance to the Dutch frontier. The emi- 
grant corps, assembled in the countries of Treves and Cobicntz, and in the 
margravatq of Baden, hardly amounted to seven thousand men, ill fitted, by 
their rank and habits, for the duties of private soldiers in a fatiguing 

(1) Jom. ii. 3. Tool, iii U9. Tb, ii, 45i (2) Toul. U. Jom. ii. 4. 
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campaign, and they were not expected on the Rhine tiU the end of 
July (1). 

Frrnrh in- Kncoufagcd b)' tile incousiderable amount of the Austrian forces 
in tlie Low-Countries, an invasion of Flanders was attempted by 
Ciuiiirir,. iiip i. i-ein.i,. XI, e troops were divided into four columns, destined 
to unite in tlie ncigldiourbood of ISrussels, and on the 28lti April pul in mo- 
tion; but in every direction they eneonnlered disconiniure and disgrace. 
General Dillon, who advanced from Lille with four thousand men, was met 
by a detaelnncnt of the garrison of Tournay, and before the Austrians bad 
made a single discharge, or even tbeir cavalry bad arrived in the field, the 
French look to lligiit, murdered tbeir commander, and re-entered Lille in 
such confusion as to endanger that important fortress. The corps which 
advanced from Valenciennes, under the orders of Diron, bad no better suc- 
cess ; hardly bad the cannonade begun on the ^9th with the Imperial troops, 
when two regiments of dragoons lied, exclaiming, “Nous sommes Iraliis!” 
Th« ar».ir- aud spccdily drew after them the whole infantry. On the following 
day, they were attacked by tlicAuslrians under Beaulieu, and on the 
first onset (led to Valenciennes, exclaiming that they w ere betrayed, and were 
only rallied by Uoebambeau with the utmost dilliculty behind the Ruelle. 
The corps destined to advance from Dunkirk to Fumes, fell back upon bear- 
ing of ibcsc disasters, and General La Fayette judged it prudent to suspend 
the movement of bis whole army, and to retire to bis camp at Rancennes (2). 

Such were tbcfruitsof the insubordination and license which bad prevailed 
in the French armies ever since they revolted against tbeir sovereign — a 
memorable example to succeeding ages of the extreme peril of soldiers taking 
upon them the task of politicians, and forgetting tbeir military honour in (bo 
fancied discharge of social duties. The revolt of the French guards, the im- 
mediate cause of the overthrow of Louis, brought France to the brink of des- 
truction; with a more enterprising or better prepared enemy, the demorali- 
zation produced by the first defeats on (he frontier, would have proved fatal 
to the national independence (5). Had Napoleon or VVellington commanded 
the Austrians in Flanders, the French never would have been permitted to 
rejoin their colours; and if the Allies had been aware of the wretched state 
of their opponents, (hey would have advanced w'ilhout hesitation to Paris. 
No reliance can be placed on troops, once the most clfective, who have en- 
gaged in a revolution, till their discipline has been restored by despotic 
authority. 

The extreme facility with which this invasion of Flanders was repelled, 
and the disgraceful rout of the French forces produced an extraordinary effect 
in Europe. The Prussians conceived the utmost contempt for their new op- 
ponents, and it is curious to recur to the sentiments expressed by them at the 
coinineiiceinent of the war. The military men at Magdeburg deemed the 
troops of France nothing but an undisciplined rabble : “ Do not buy loo 
many horses,” said the Minister Bischoffswerdcr to several officers of rank ; 
“the comedy will not last long; thearmy of lawyers will soon be annihilated 
in Belgium, and we shall be, on our road home in autumn (f).” 

Conit^ma* The Jacobins and war party in Paris, though extremely discon- 
cerlcd by the disgrace of their arms, had the address to conceal 

e«ru. their apprehensions. They launched forth the Ihundeis of their 
indignation against the authors of the disasters. Luckner was appointed to 

(1) Aun. n«g. (79l» 206. Jom, ii. 5. Tb. ii. 79. (3) Jom. ii. 17> 

(2) Jom. ii. 16. 17- Th. ii. 78. 79. 80. St.Xyr. (4) Hard. i. 357. St.-Cyr, i. 80 . Introd. 

lotrcxlttclioD. Toul. ii. 131. 
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succeed Rociiambeau, who was dismissed, and tribunals were created for 
the trial of offences against military discipline. The most energetic measures 
were taken to reinforce Uie armies, and revive the national spirit, which the 
recent disasters had much depressed ; and Luckner received orders to resume 
offensive operations (1). 

Feeble and irresolute, this old commander was ill qualified to restore the 
confidence of the army. His first operations were as unsuccessful as those of 
his predecessor, and he was obliged, after receiving a severe check, to retire 
in haste to his own frontier. At the same time the advanced guard of La , 
Fayette was surprised and defeated near Maubcuge, and his numerous army 
thrown into a state of complete discouragement. At that period, it seemed 
as . if the operations of the French generals were dependent upon the 
absence of their enemies : the moment they appeared they were precipitately 
abandoned (3). 

Allied at. Meanwhile, the .Aostrian and Prussian forces were slowly collect- 

rn”iiri™‘. 'tg 9ie fpntier. The disgraceful tumuli on the 20lh June acce- 
lerated their movements, and M. Caloune incessantly urged the 
Allied Sovereigns to advance with rapidity, as the only means of extricating 
Louis from his perilous situation. The Prussians assembled in the neighbour- ' 
hood of Cobleniz in the middle of June : the disciplined skill of the troops, 
trained in the school of Potsdam, and the martial air of the Austrians, recently 
returned from the Turkish campaigns, seemed to promise an easy victory 
over the tumultary levies of France (5). The disorganization and discourage- 
ment of the French armies had arrived at the highest pitcli before the invasion 
commenced, and Frederick-William reckoned at least as much on the feeble- 
ness of their defence as on the magnitude of his own forces. 

The Duke of Brunswick, who was intrusted with the command of the army, 
and first took the lead among the generals' who combated the French Revo- 
lution, was a man of no ordinary capacity. Born in 1755, he was the son of 
Duke Charles of Brunswick, and his wife the sister of Frederick of Prussia. 
Farly in life he evinced an extraordinary aptitude for the acquisition of know- 
ledge : unhappily the habits of the dissolute court where he was brought up 
initiated him as rapidly into the vices and pleasures of corrupted life. During 
the Seven Years’ War lie was called to more animating duties, and became 
the companion in arms and friend of the Great Frederick; but the return of 
peace restored him to inactivity, mistresses, and pleasure. The voluptuous 
habits, which his marriage, in ITGi, to the Princess Augusta, sister of 
George III, King of England, did not diminish, had no tendency, however, to 
extinguish the native vigour of his blind. His conversation was brilliant, his 
knowledge immense, his ideas clear, and delivered with the utmost perspi-' 
cuity; but, although the vivacity of his imagination made him rapidly per- 
ceive the truth, and anticipate all the objections which could he urged against 
his opinions, it had the effect of rendering him irresolute in conduct and 
perpetually the prey of apprehensions lest his reputation should he endan- 
gered — a peculiarity frequently observable in lirst-rale men of the second 
order, but never seen in the master spirits of mankind (4). 

Jealous of his military reputation, and of the character. which he had 
acquired of being, after the death of Frederick the Great, the ablest prince in 
Germany, he was unwilling to hazard both by engaging in the contest with 

(1) Join. ii. 19. 21. Th. ii. 80. Toul.ii,12S. (4) Mirabcau, etc Berlin, i, 231. HarU. i. 

(2) Tb. ii. 80. Jooi. ii. 22, 23. 317, 351. , 

(3) Tuul. n. 311 . Jom. ii. St.-Cyr, i. 62. Iti* 
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revohilioiiary France, the perils of which he distinctly perceived. Nor were 
personal motives wanting to confirm him in this opinion. Previous to the 
commencement of hostilities, the Abbe' Sifcyes, and the party of philosophers 
in that country, had cast their eyes on this prince as the chief most capable 
of directing the Hcvolntion, and at the same time disarming the hostility of 
Prussia, and they had even entered into secret negotiations with him on that 
subject. It may easily be imagined with what reluctance the duke entered 
upon a course of hostilities which at once interrupted such an understanding, 
and possibly deprived him of the brilliant hope that he might one day be 
called to the throne of the Bonrhons. Impressed with these ideas he addressed 
a secret memoir to the King of Prussia (1), full of Just and equitable views, on 
the course to be pursued in the approaching invasion, which it would have 
been well for the allies if they had strictly adhered to during the campaign (2). 

In the views entertained at this period by the Prussian cabinet and the 
Duke of Brunswick, is to be found the true secret of the disasters of the cam- 
paign, and one powerful cause of t1;e subse<|uent calamities which befell 
every part of Eimope. The former were intent on iniquitous gains in Poland, 
and took the lead in the coalition in France, chiefly in order to gratify the 
wishes of the Empress Catherine, who was the head of the league for eflect- 
ing the partition of that ill-fated country, and at the same time vehemently 
desirous of extinguishing the principles of the Revolution. The latter was 
apprehensive lest his great reputation, which rested on no permanent or 
illustrious actions, should be endangered, and his secret views in France 
blasted by too intemperate an hostility against that country. Thus both the 
government and the generalissimo were prepared to play false before they 
entered upon the campaign — they intended oidy to make a show of hostility 
on the Rhine, suflicient to propitiate the Semiramis of the North, and incline 
her to allow them as large a share as possible of the contemplated booty on 
the Vistula. Frederick-William, indeed, was sincere in his desire to deliver 
the King of France and re-estahlish monarchical authority in his dominions, 
but, surrounded by ministers who had diflerent objects in view, he was unable 
to act with the energy rc(inisite to ensure success, nor was he aware of the 
dilliculliesto be encountered in its prosecution. The Duke ofRrnnswick alone 
was adequately impressed with the serious dangers which attended the pro- 
posed invasion, and in his memoir, already mentioned, strongly urged the 
necessity of “ immediate and decisive operations, the more so as, without 
them, consequences of incalculable importance may ensue; for the French 
.ore in such a state of cflervcscencc, that, if not defeated in the outset, they 
may become capable of the most extraordinary resolutions (3).” 

Bumonrie)!, minister of foreign affairs at Paris, aware that Austria was 
totally unprepared for a war in the Low-Countries, and strongly imjiressed 
with the idea that the real object of France should l>e to wrest these opulent 
provinces from the House of ilapsburg, counselled an immediate advance 
into Flanders; while at the same time, by means of secret agents, he prepared 

(l) ** Yon will undor»latHl better than 1 wHal An tail on the Emperor to give hii coDsml to the 
iinportant efToct thr dik]K>«i*ioii of the interior of oh.nnfii*9 which are rotmuciicing in Fuland. For utr 
Franri* tnnrt hireonibeopNrationsof the cainpaigo, own part, 1 i;ive tu ac<]uikiliuiis in Poland a dveidej 
It would be ofU to addrvM a procUmatiou to the preference to any thot inay be ocquired in Frame; 
?talion.il ttnnrd^, announciuK that we. do not inike h>r by aiiTatlraipl ut tcrriturial aggrandiznarnt in 
war on ihr nation, thnt we have no iiitenlioo of that country, .the whole spirit in which the war 
abridgiug tlirir lihrrtics, that we do not desire to should be contiuct«*d will be chtoged."— J/rw. 
overturn ibrir coustitutiont bnl that wc insist only Feb. 1792 — Haao. i. 3S3. 
for reparation to the Gennan princes dispossessed (2) Hard. i. 349,353. 
ill Alisace. That affair of the indemnities will occa< ( 3 ) Uard. i. 353, 357. 

aton the greatest cmbarroMiacut, if we cauuol pre- - 
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the minds of the discontented, both in tliat country and in Piedmont, lo 
second the invasion of the Hepuhlicans. Aware of the intrigues which 
M. St'inonville, tiie French envoy, was carrying forward, the King of Sardinia 
refused to permit Iiiin to advance beyond Alexandria. Dumouriez affected 
the utmost indignation at lids slight put upon “ the great nation” in tlie per- 
son of its plenipotentiary ; hut the cabinet of Turin remained lirm, and refused 
eitlicr to admit M. St'-inonvillc to the court, or make any submission lo the 
indignant feelings of the Hepuhlicans (i). 

After much deliberation it was resolved to attempt the invasion by the 
plains of Champagne, the same quarter w here an irruption was afterwards 
successfully achieved by the Allies in 181i. Croat difficulties were expe- 
rienced in regard to the corps of emigrants, which, from the want of any aid 
cither from Prussia or .\ustria, had not yet attained any consistent ndlitary 
organization ; as, on the one hand, the Allies were apprehensive of exciting 
the nation by the sight of an armed invasion of the emigrant noblesse, while, 
on the other, the influence of those illustrious exiles especially with the 
northern courts, rendered it an imprudent measure lo give them any serious 
ground of complaint. At length a middle course was resolve<l on, to join the 
emigrant corps to the army, hut keep it in reserve with the second line — a 
resolution which, how unhappy soever, was rendered unavoidable by the 
arrival of a courier from St. -Petersburg, bringing despatches, containing not 
only the entire concurrence of the Empress Catherine in the proposed hostile 
operation, but her resolution not to permit any change in the form of go- 
vernment in any European state — a declaration which (2j, under the veil of 
H>, j. 1:91. a general principle not likely to be disputed in despotic courts, 
concealed her secret design lo make the rMciit changes in the Polish con- 
stitution a pretext for eoni])leting the partition of the Sarmatian plains. 

The partitioning powers at length spoke openly out. On the 8th June, !■ rc- 
derick-William, in concert with the Empre.ss Catherine, replied to the King 
of Poland, that he entirely disapproved of the revolution so lately effected in 
the Polish dominions, and that nothing but an immediate invasion by the 
Russian and l*rnssian forces could be anticipated from such a step taken 
without their concurrence. At the same time twenty-five thousand men, 
under Marshal Mocllendorf, received orders lo advance towards Warsaw. 
Thus, at the time when a cordial alliance of all the European powers was 
imperatively called for to stem the torrent of the French Revolution, the 
seeds of weakness and disunion were already, sown, from their unjustifiable 
projects of aggrandizement on the simres of the Vistula (3). 

Meanwhile the King of F'rance, not venturing openly to communicate 
with the Allied Isovereigns, dispatched a secret envoy to \icnna with letters 
to Marshal Castries, w hom he had selected to communicate between him and 
the exiled princes, containing the wisest and most salutary advice on the 
conduct to be pursued by the invading powers (T). These instructions were 



tn lUnl. i. SJ7, $6». 

(1) Hard. i. 3S9, 381. 
m Hard. i. 383. 38D. 

e 4) ** Tbe Mfrtjr of tke monarebj,** said Loais, 
'* of th« King and all hU family, tbr gnieral 
■r<*nrity of prrtont sod property, tb« Mabilily o( th« 
order wbicb may evcoUially soceeed to tbe present 
rotifusion, the argaut nt'cemity of abridging tho 
duration of tbe crist*, and weakening tbe agitating 

t towers, conenr in rerommending tlie views of 
lis Majesty lo all true noyalisU. Me fears, with 
raaaen, that a foreign invasion will indnee a civil 
war iu tba iutahofr or ratKcr a frighiTiil /arftwn# i 



thol is die olflcct of his {ffealest opprvlirnsioii. Me 
ardently desires, in order to prevent tbe calamities, 
of wbicli you appear to discard to^ lightly the con- 
siderelioti, ibet tbr emigranU kbould Ukc no pari iu 
the apprtMcbing hoslililles; Uial they should cou- 
sult the intemU of tbe King, of the stale, of ibeir 
properties, end of all the Royalists in the interior, 
rather than their just reseiitincul ; oiul that, after 
having di4amn*d crime by their victories, and dis- 
solved a feiulical league by depriving it of »ts 
meaus of resisUucc, ibey uiay, by a saluUry revo- 
lution, prepare ihv way for a treaty of peace, m 
which the King wid the Foreign Towers way be the 
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rcceive<l, and dolilieralely ronsidcred by llie Allied cabinels. They were 
strongly impressed al tlie lime with the justice of liis views, and gave the 
j„iy»o. most solemn assurances to the envoy, Mallet dii Pan-, that their 
measures should he entirely regulated by them; but the advice was forgotten , 
almost as soon as it was received, and the more inlem|>eratc wishes of the 
exiled princes subsequently gained too great an ascendency over the measures 
of the coalition (f). 

July >1 On the 2jth July the King of Prussia joined the army, and on the 
same day the proclamation was issued, which has been already given in the 
civil history of France, and which had so powerful an cHecI in exciting the 
jiatriotism and healing the divisions of the French people. This proclamation, 
though signed by the Duke of Brunswick, was drawn up by M. Calonne and 
the Marquis Lemon, in more violent terms than was originally intended, or 
than was consistent with the objects of the war, as set forth in the previous 
olTicial declaration of the Prussian cabinet (2), in consequence of the intelli- 
gence which the Allied Powers had received of the secret offers made to the 
Duke by the constitutional party in France, and the necessity which they , 
thence conceived there was of committing him irrevocably against the Hevo- 
lution. The objectionable passages were introduced .against his will by the 
direct authority of the Emperor and King of Prussia; and so strongly im- 
pressed was the Duke of Brunswick with the uidiappy consequences likely 
to arise from the publication of such a manifesto, that lie tore to pieces the 
first copy brought to him for his signature, and ever after called it, “ that 
deplorable manifesto.” Certain it is, that if issued at all, it should only have 
been al the gales of Paris, and after decisive success in the field ; and that 
to publish it al the outset merely of feeble and languid military oiieralions, 
was the height of imprudence (5). 

iKTuiua of On the 50lh, the whole army broke up .and entered the French 

j""?o, territory. The Allied army consisted of lifly thousand Prussians, 

’:!>*• in the finest condition, and supported by an unusually large train 

both of heavy and field artillery ; forty-live thousand Austrians, the greater 
part of whom were veleriins from the Turkish wars; ten thousand Hessians, 
and upwards of six thousand French emigrants, dispersed by a most injudi- 
cious arrangement into .separate corps. In all, a bundred and thirteen thous- 
and men ; a formidable army, both from its numerical force and its warlike 
qualities, but hardly adequate to so great an undertaking as that of conquering 
France (i). 

The French armies destined to oppose this invasion, were by no means 
equal, either in discipline or equipment, to their antagonists; and they were 
soon paralysed by intestine divisions. The army of La Fayette, now not more 
than twenty-eight thousand strong, was jiosled in the neighbourhood of .Se- 
dan; Bcurnonville between Maubeiige and Lille, with thirty thousand; 

ArbUrrs of the destinies and laws of the nalion.*' — 
tnftrurtions of Loots XVI to Aic de Caslries^Hi%,v. 
i. 402, 404. 

(0 llard.i. 402, 421. 

(2) ** There is no p<iwer,'’ said the Pniasian mani- 
feslo, " interested in the balance of power iu Ku>' 
rope, which cun behold vrith unconcern that great 
kitigJoni becouoe a prey to anarchical horrors, 
which have in a manner anni/tilatrd tis po/itical 
exisitnee ; [Mr. Hurke was of the same opinion. “We 
may regard France,” said lie,'* as q6w hlotttrd 

out (rm\n the political map of EuTf)pu.”.~.^>eerA' jjk 
/fnufe of Commons, /•«♦. <700— Wotsa, ▼. 6. 0.[ 
there is no trae Freacbmau who must not desire to 



see such disorders terminated. To put a period to 
ihn anarchy in France, to establish with that view 
legal poncr on the base of monarchical authority, 
1(1 secure by this inean.s the other powers from the 
inceiidiary efforts uf a frantic Jacobin band,— such 
are UieonjccU which the King, in conjuncliou with 
bis ally, proposes to himself lit this ooide enterprise, 
not only with the general concurrence of the powers 
of Europe, who recognise its justice and uccessily, 
blit with the approbation and welbwishes of every 
friend to the human race.”— IIasu. i. 426, 420. 

(3) Hard. i. 427, 432. 

(4) Compare Joui. ii. 4 ; and Toul. ii. 266* Aui. 
Keg. Kxxvt 45. Joffi. it 8tii 97 •, •'tnd Hard. i« 
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Kcllcrinann, ■with twenty thousand, at .Metz; Custinc at I.andau, with fifteen 
thousand; and Biron in .\lsace, with tliirty thousand : — in all, a hundred and 
twenty-three thousand men, but extremely defective both in disciiiline and 
subordination. Above twelve thousand of their oflicers had joined the ranks 
of the emigrants, and those selected to supply their place had as yet no expe- 
rience in the military art. But the revolution of the lOlh August changed 
the command of the armies, and ultimately proved fatal to the Allies, not 
Jess from the energy which it imparted to the government, than the ability 
which it brought to the head of military alfairs. I-a Fayette, having in vain 
endeavoured to raise the standard of revolt against the Jacobins, was com- 
pelled to fly for safety to the Austrian lines; and l.uckner, having disobeyed 
the Convention, the command of both their armies was intrusted to D’lmou- 
riez; a man whose ardent spirit, indefatigable activity, and boundless 
resources, were peculiarly Jilted to rescue France from the perilous situation 
in which it was placed (I). 

Line, of A triple barrier defends France from invasion on its eastern 

Idoptrtbj frontier. The centre of this line, where an attack was threatened 

lUeAiiiw. froii, i|,e Allie<l forces, is covered by Thionville, Bitsch, Sarre- 
Louis, I.ongwy, and Montmedy, in front; and .Metz, Verdun, Sedan, and 
Mezieres in the rear ; while the woody heights of the Ardennes forest, oc- 
cupying a space of fifteen leagues between Verdun and Sedan, offers the 
most serious obstacles to llie passage of an army. It was by this line that 
the Allies resolved to invade France; as it was then supposed, what expe- 
rience has since proved to be true, that a force of not less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand men would he requisite to make a successful irruption 
from the side of Switzerland or Flanders. Every thing seemed to announce 
success, and tended to recommend the most vigorous measures in seizing it. 
The French armies, scattered over an immense line, from the .\lps to the 
ocean, were incapable of uniting for any common operation; and their stale 
of di.sorganizalion was such, as to render it extremely doubtful whether 
they were either disposed or qiialilicd to conihine for efl'ecting it (2). 

Three fortresses only lay on their road ; Sedan, Longwy, and Verdun — all 
in a wretched stale of drfence; after wliich the army had nothing but a 
fertile plain to traverse on the road to Paris. In these circumstances, a power- 
ful and rapid attack on the centre seemed the most prudent, as well as the 
most effectual, means of dispersing the forces of the Revolution, and reaching 
the heart of their power, before any effective array could he collected for its 
defence. There can he no question of the wisdom of the plan of operations; 
but the Allies were grievously mistaken in the degree of vigour required for 
carrying it into e.\ecution (."). 

The invading army advanced with slowness, and apparent timidity, in a 
country which they professed to consider as the theatre of certain conquest. 
mr"™XT. length, after an inexplicable delay, the fortress of I>ongwy was 
Aoj. ,3. ’ invested on the 20th August; and a bombardment having been im- 
mediately commenced, the garrison, who were partly composed of volnn- . 
teers, and divided in opinion, capitulated on the 25d. At the same time, 
iutelligence was received of the flight of La Fayette from the army which he 
commanded, and that he had sought refuge from the violence of his soldiers 
within the Austrian lines. Every thing seemed to announce success; and if 
the Duke of Brunswick, taking advantage of the consternation of the moment, 

fl) Join. i. 104. Th. iii. 37. 39. Sl.Xjr, i. 39 (3) Jam. i. 90, 91. Tli. ill. 40 

(2) Jom. il, 86. Toul- >1. 285. 
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had fallen wilh the bulk of his forces upon the army round Sedan, now dos- 
tiUile of a coniniander, (here can be no doubt llml a blow might have been 
struck witicb would have spread such consternation among the revolutionary 
parly, as would have led to the rapid termination of the war. Instead of 
doing so, however, the Allied army, following the preconcerted plan of 
operation, advanced on the great road, and, after an unaccountable delay of 
six days around Longwy, moved forward on the 20ih, and on the 30lh 
And v.rti.in. invcslcd Vcrduii. On the 2d September this important fortress capi-. 
srpi. 3. inlaled after a feeble resistance (I); and there now remained no 
fortified place in a slate of defence on the road to Paris (2). 

After such extraordinary and unhoped-for good fortune as the capitulation 
of the only fortresses which lay on their road, after on investment of a few 
days each, it was difficult to account either for the present inactivity or 
ultimate disasters of the Allied army. The army round Sedan, now under the 
command ofBumouricz, did not exceed 2.'‘i,0(M) men, little moie than a fourth 
part of the Duke of Brunswick’s force; and yet the other armies were so far 
distant, that on it almost exclusively depended the salvation of France (3). 
But the dilatory conduct of the Allies, joined to the enterprise and genius of 
Dumouriez, paralysed all these advantages. Nothing could rouse the Duke of 
Brunswick from his dilatory system, not even the urgent representations of 
the King of Prussia, who longed for decisive operations (i). 

Every thing depended upon the immediate occupation of the defiles of the 
Argonne forest, the only remaining barrier between a victorious army of 
eighty thousand men and the capital. These wooded heights were only six 
leagues in advance of the Allies, and it was of the last importance to reach 
them before the enemy ; for if once the war was carried into the plains 
beyond, there was little hope that the ill-disciplined troops of France would 
be'able to withstand the numerous and highly disciplined cavalry of the 
Prassians. The eagle eye of Dumouriez speedily pitched on the sole defensible 
point, and, placing his hand on the Argonne forest in the map, — “ There," 
said he, “ is the Thermopyla* of France : if I have the good fortune to arrive 
there before the Prussians, all is saved.” Ilis determination was instantly 
taken; but it appears that the movement to the Argonne forest had been 
previously recommended by the Executive Council of Paris, and that he had 
only delayed executing it from an opinion, that the Allies would be detained 
several weeks before l.ongwy and Verdun, and that the best way of arresting 
their march was to threaten an invasion of the Low-Countries (5). 



(1) Til. ill. ST. 9t. Join. i. 101, 102. 

(2) In ike cmine nC (ke march ike Kin{; of Pmuia 
met a young »oldier with kia knaptack on his back 
And III old mutfkel in kis handi. '* Where nre you 
going?'* said ihe King. ** To fight,*' replied the 
soldier. ** By that answer,” replied l)te monarch, 

I recognise ike noUleue of kmnee.” He sainted 
biiB. and pitssed on. The soldier's name kas since 
become inunortal; it was Kssv^ois os Ciutsao* 
siiAiro, then retnrning from ki!i tmvrls in North 
America to share to the dangers of the throne in 
his native country .~Sce CaATHAafestsKO, JHcMoin, 
83, Fngmfntt. 

fSl Ton ii. 397. 208. Hum. ii. 387. Th. Hi. 48< 

(4) The advantages which lav open to the inva* 
ding army at this juncture, are Uiuft set forth by the 
person of all others best qualified to appreriate 
thpin ^General Dumonriek, '* How did it happen,” 
says he, " that, after the fall of Longwy on the 23d 
August, the enemy did uot iiislkutly resolve to 
march on Stenay and Mbnsow, and there annihilatn 
the French army, os draw ovrr the troops of the 



line to their side, in the perplexity in which they 
were aAer the dcthroocmeut of the King ? Nothing 
is more certain than that, if they bad done ao. the 
Krendi army wonid have disbanded; nay, there is 
reason to believe, that if some of the popular offi> 
cersof thgold had presented tkemselvea at 

the advanced *poftls, a great part of ike troops ofthe 
line, especially ike cavalry, would have jtiined tbo 
Allied army. 

** When yon are about to Invade a comitry tom 
by a rcvoluliuo. wbcii you know that you may rely 
on a large |>arty in its bosom, wbkn you would de- 
liver a king in fetters, it should be a fixed principle, 
especially with a Urge army, to multiply your 
forces by a rapidity of uovrment, and arrive like a 
clap of (bonder at the capital. >vilboat giving the 
people time In recover from their constematioo. 
.4fler Longwy was taken, if the army at Sedan bad 
been dispersed, no obitacles remain^, either to the 
prosecution of a methtdicai cauijuiigu. or an im- 
mediate marrti to Baris. ”~Oc«ocsisx, Hi. 32. 

(S) Dam. ii. 391. Th. Hi. 88, 69. Tpul. H. 299. 
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Dcsrriptlon The forest of Argonne is a wooded ridge, extending from the neigh* 

Ars^n. bonrhood of Sedan, in a south-westerly direction, about thirteen 

Forrat. leagues. Its breadth varies from one to four leagues. Five roads 
traverse it, leading into the rich and fertile districts of Eveches from the open 
and sandy plains of Champagne. The great road to Paris goes by the pass of 
Islettes : the other passes were named Grandprd, Chdne-Populeux, Croix-au- 
Bois, and Chalade. These roads required to be occupied and guarded before 
they were reached by the enemy ; a perilous operation, as it involved a flank 
movement directly in front of a vastly superior hostile army. The ruinous 
eflect of the delay round Longwy, after thefal^ of that fortress, was now ap- 
parent : had the Allied forces moved on, instead of there waiting a week in 
inactivity, the war would have been carried into the plains of Cltanipagne, 
and the broken ground passed before the French array could itossibly have 
' arrived (f). 

Diimotirirt Clairfait, with the advanced guard of the Allies, was, on the oOtli 

p."”onht August, only six leagues from Islettes, the principal passage through 

forMi. (hg forest of Argonne; while the nearest posts of the French, com- 
manded by Dillon, were distant ten leagues; and the nearest road to reach it 
lay directly in front of the Austrian vanguard. Determined, however, at all 
hazards, to gain the passes, Dumouriez, on the 31st, took the bold resolution 
of pushing on directly across the Austrian vanguard. This resolution was en- 
tirely successful ; the Austrians, ignorant of his designs, and intent only on 
covering the siege of Verdun, which was going forward, withdrew their ad- 
vanced posts, and allowed the French to pass; and from the 1st to the 4lh 
September, the whole army defiled within sight almost of their videttes, and 
occupied the passes ; Dumouriez himself taking his station at Grandpr^, near 
the centre, with thirteen thousand men. He immediately fortitied the posi- 
tion, and awaited in tranquillity the reinforcements which be expected from 
the interior, the army of tlie centre, and that of the north. They were very 
considerable, for Beumonville and Duval were hastening from the army of 
Flanders with sixteen thousand men ; while Kellermann, with twenty-two 
thousand, was expected in a few. days from the neighbourhood of Metz. 
Large bodies were also advancing from Paris, where the Republican govertH 
ment was taking the most energetic measures for the public defence. Camps 
for the recruits were formed at Soissons, Meaux, Reims, and ChAlons, where 
numerous volunteers were daily arriving, animated with the greatest en- 
thusiasm ; while the sanguinary despots of Paris marched off thousands of 
citizens, reeking with the blood of the massacres in the prisons, to more 
honourable combats on the frontier. The whole reinforcements from the 
interior were.ordered to assemble at Ste.-Menehould, a little in the rear of the 
position of the army. The camp of the French general himself at Grandprd 
was one of uncommon strength. A succession of heights, placed in the form 
(rf an amphifteaire, formed the ground on which the army was placed : at 
their feet vast meadows stretch^, forth,- in the midst of which the Aisne 
flowed In a deep stream, forming a valuable cover to the front of the camp. 
Two bridges only were thrown over tlie river, each of which was guarded by 
a strong advanced body. The enemy would thus ^ under the necessity of 
crossing the Aisne without the aid of bridges, traversing a wide extent of 
meadow, under thedIKneentric fire of numerous batteries, and finally scaling 
a rugged ridge broken by woods, strengthened by intrenchments, and almost 
inaccessible. Confident in the strength of this position, Dumouriez wrote to 

(l) Join. ii. 109. Toni. li. 300* TIm iii. 90> 
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the niiriislorof war iri these terms: — “ Verdun is taken : I am in lionrly ex- 
l>ectation of tlie Prussians ; the eamp at Grandpre and Islettes are the Tlicr- 
inopyla: of IVanee; hut I sliall be more successful than Leonidas (f).” 

" I"'® these energetic measures were goingforward on tlie French 
ihr Aiiira. side, tlie steps of the Allies, notwithstanding their extraordinary 
good fortune, were marked hy that indecision, which, in a war of invasion, is 
the sure forerunner of defeat. It was evident from the position of the French 
army, and the numerous reinforcements hastening to them from every 
quarter, that every thing depended upon forcing the passes, and throwing 
them into confusion before their forces were augmented, or the moral energy 
acquired, which, in war, is even more important than numerical strength. 
Instead of this, their movements were unaccountably lardy, as if they wished 
to give the French time to collect their forces before any decisive operations 
were commenced. Yhough Verdun capitulated on the second September, the 
army did not advance till the 5th, when it remained in position on the heights 
of Froinerville till the flth, wasting in inactivity the most precious days of 
the campaign. At length, being informed of the occupation of the passes by 
Dumouricz, and having CAimpleted his preparations, the Duke of Drunswick, 
on the 12th, moved a part of his forces to Landres, and remained there in 
perfect inactivity till the 17lh, threatening the left of the French position ( 2 ). 
wi*7/*h« oppose this movement, Dumouriez withdrew a considerable 
p~*«f part of the forces which occupied the pass of Croix an Dois, one of 
the live which traversed the forest of Argonne, and was situated 
on the right of the line, to support the left, where an attack was anticipated. 
The consequence was, that, on the 12th, Clairfait established himself in that 
important post, and thus broke the French line, and threatened to take it in 
rear. Sensible of his error, the French general detached general Chazot to 
retake the position ; but Clairfait not only maintained his ground, but threw 
back his opponents from the central corps of the army, and entirely turned 
iMh Sept. (he right of the French position. The situation of Dumouriez was 
now highly critical; his force in the central camp at Grandpre did not ex- 
ceed sixteen thousand men, while the whole Prussian army was in front, and 
the Austrians under Clairfait were rapidly dcliling into his rear. To complete 
Ills misfortunes, Kellerniann, who.se march from .Metz had been unaccount- 
ably slow, had not yet arrived; and it was evident that he could not clfect a 
junction hut in the rear of the po.sition in the Argonne forest (3) ; while the 
detachment intrusted with the defence of the pass of Chenc-Populcux, 
nnahle to resist the attacks of the Austrians, abandoned their position, 
and fell back towards Chalons. “ Never,” says Dumouricz, “ was the situa- 
tion of an army more deS|icrate : France was within a hair-breadth of des- 
truction.” 

Hrmat or In this extremity the French general resolved to evacuate entirely 
*1'® I'®® *1'® Argonne forest, and to fall back with all his forces 

ort.iiiia (0 iiie position of Stc-Mcnehould, a few leagues in his rear. IJvery 
thing depended upon gaining time : the heavy rains were already commen- 
cing, which promised to render a farther advance of the Allies extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impracticable. The camp, in consequence, was raised at mid- 
night, on the 13th ; and on the 17th the whole army was collected in the rear, 
at Ste.-Menehould, where he resolved to remain lirm till the expected rein- 
forcements arrived. Uis forces did. not exceed twenty-five thousand men; 

(I) Dara. ii. 394, 396; iii. 2. Tool. ii. 301. Join. (3) Dum. iii. 20,21. 23. St.-Cjr, i. 67, 69. Join, 
ii. 110. 111. Til. ii. 93, 94. St.-Cvi, i. 66. IntnHl. ii. 120 . 121. Tb. iii. 101, 102. 

(2j Jom. ii. IIJ, 116 . St.-Crr, i. 67. Introil. 
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but tbeir position was defended by a numerous and excellent artillery : while 
the reinforcements, which were daily expected promised to raise it to seventy 
thousand combatants ( 1 ). 

Koototpart During the retreat, however, an incident occurred which had well- 
fri-m'ii uigh brought destruction on the whole army. General Chazot, who 
commanded the rear-guard of ten thousand men, was attacked at 
Vaux by fifteen hundred Prussian hussars, and four pieces of horse artillery. 
The French troops instantly took to flight, disbanded themselves, rushed 
through the main body in the utmost confusion, and numbers fled as far as 
Sfpt. 17 . Reims and Paris in the most dreadful alarm. But for the exer- 
tions of General Duval, who succeeded in reorganizing part of the rear- 
guard, and of General Miranda, who restored order in the main body, the 
whole column would have been irretrievably routed. But the Prussian cavalry, 
not being supported, were at length obliged to retire, astonished at their 
easy success, and lamenting that so favourable an opportunity had been lost 
of destroying the French army. Many of the French troops lied thirty leagues 
and upwards from the field of battle, spreading consternation wherever 
tlrey went, and declaring that all was lost. At six in the evening, after the 
troops had taken up their ground near Dammartin, a new panic seized the 
troops : the artillerymen, in haste, harnessed their horses to escape beyond 
the little river Bionne, and all the camp was in confusion. -\t length some 
degree of order was restored, by the dragoons in the general’s escort striking 
the fugitives with the flats of their sabres; great fires were lighted, and the 
army rested In groups round them without any .distinction or order (2). 

“ I have been obliged,” said Dumouriez, in his letter to the Convention, 
“ to return from the camp of Grandpre ; during the retreat, an accountable 
panic seized the army ; ten thousand men fled from fifteen hundred Prussian 
hussars; the loss did not amount' to fifty men; every thing is repaired, and I 
answer for the safety of France.” But he was far from feeling, ip reality, the 
confidence which these words seemed to indicate. Thcroilt of so large a por- 
tion of his forces, demonstrated how little reliance was to be placed in his 
nndisciplined levies, when performing' movements in presence of a numerous 
and warlike enemy. He resolved, in consequence, to make the war. one of 
positions, and to inspire his troops with fresh confidence by placing them 
behind unattackable intrenchments (3). ' -v 

The position of the new camp which he selected, was w'ell calculated to 
effect these objects. Placed on a rising ground, in the centre of a large and 
open valley, it commanded all the country around; the centre of the army, 
under the command of Dumouriez^ faced towards Champagne, while the 
»k'",°l‘w'sr corps of Dillon was stationed on the road leading from 'Verdun, and _ 
« sif|.-M<-- still held the passes of Islettes and Cbalade, through which the. 
s^pr,V. principal road to Paris was conducted. A numerous artillery de- . 
fended all the avenues to the camp, and water was to be had in abundance 
from the river Aisne, which bounded its right side. In this position the French- 
general anxiously awaited the arrival of the expected reinforcement (4), ^ 
Union of Terrified at the reports which they received of the rout at Vaux, 

Kellermann and Beurnonvilic retired, when almost close to the 
sopt. , 9 . camp of Ste.-Mcnehould, the former to Vilry, the latter to Chfllons. 
They would have been irretrievably separated, if the Allies had showed the 

(1) Join. ii. 1 ^ 3 . Uum.iji.3S* St**C^r, i. 69. (3) Uum. iii. 34. Th. iii. lOd. 107* 

70. Inirotl.f (4) Oum. iti. 35» 30* Th. iit. lOOj 107* 

(2) St.*C]rr. i. ti. Introd. Th. iii. 104» 105. 

Uum. ill. 30s'3K Joni. U. 123* ‘ 
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least vigour in improving their advantages. But tlicir extraordinary delay 
gave Biimouriez time to reiterate his orders for an immediate junction, and 
at length, on the -lOtli, the whole three armies were united in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sle.-Menehould. The orders to Bcurnonville were carried by an 
aide-de-cani|> of Dumouricz, named Macpoxald, afterwards Duke of Tarentc, 
and victor of the held of Wagram (1). 

Their arrival totally changed the slate of affairs. The spirit of the French 
soldiers was prodigiously elated by so great an accession of strength. It was 
no longer a corps of twenty-five thousand >nho maintained an unequal 
struggle with eiglily thousand enemies, hut a great army, seventy thousand 
strong, which sought to measure its strength with the invaders. 

CnnMrriiR- Meanwhile, disorder and dismay prevailed in the rear of Ihe 
Iw French position. The fugitives from Yaiix, who fled almost thirty 
vrenrii. icagucs iolo tlic iulcrior, declared every where that the army was 
destroyed, that Dumouricz was a traitor, and that all was lost. The national 
guard and gendarmerie at Heims, Soissons, and Chillons, were seizeil by the 
same spirit; pillage became universal; Ihe corps disbanded, and wreaked 
their disa])poinlment on their own oflicers, many of whom they pul to death. 
Such was the general consternalion, that the people of Paris began to despair 
of Ihe republic, and hesitation became visible in Ihe new levies who were 
daily forwarded from its gales to the frontier (2). 

The troops of Beurnonvillc, which arrived first, were stationed at Sainte- 
Cohiers. \\Tien those of Kellermann came up, Diimouriez ordered them to 
encamp between Dampierre and Elisc, behind the river Auvc; and, as an 
attack from the enemy was anticipated, to advance in that event to the heights 
of Ym.my. Kellermann conceived the order to mean, that he should take post 
therefrom the first, and accxirdingly occupied the heights with all his artillery 
and baggage, and began to erect his tents. The confusion occasioned by their 
arrival attracted the attention of the Prussians, who had arrived on iho 
opposite heights of l.a Lune, and led to an action, inconsiderable in itself, 
hut most important in Ihe consequences to which it led (3). 

The Duke of Brunswick, hearing of the departure of Dumouricz from the 
camp at Grandpre, at length put his troops in motion, passed the now un- 
guarded defiles of the forest, and on the 18th crossed the Auve, and advanced 
between the French army and Paris. By this bold movement, he hoped to 
cut oil' Ihe enemy from their resources, and compel them cither to abandon 
the capital or surrender (-i). in this way Ihe hostile armies were placed in 
the most singular position ; the Prussians faced towards the Bhine, and had 
their Iiack to Champagne, while Dumouricz, with bis rear at the forest of 
Argonne, fared towards the French capital. 

llte heights of La Lune, on the morning of the 20lh, in 
s.pi'is,’'' a thick haze, the Prussians, when the vapours cleared away, per- 
ceiverl the French opposite to them on the heights of Yalmy. A cannonade 
immediately commenced : Dumouricz, perceiving that it was too late to draw 
Kellermann back to the camp originally assigned to him, immediately 
detached nine battalions, and eight squadrons, under General Chazot, to his 
support, while General Stcingel was placed, with sixteen battalions, on a 
height which commanded the position of Yalmy on the right (.’>). 

The Duke of Brunsw ick formed his army in three columns, and seemed 
disposed to commence an attack by the oblique method, the favourite mode 

(t) Dum. HI. 3T. Jom. ii. 124. Th. iii. 109- (3) Hum. iii. 4l> 

(2) Tout. li. 322- Th. iii. HO. Uum. iii. 39. (4) Join. ii. 124. Tb. ii. IlJ. Tnul. ii. 324- 

Si..Cyr, i. 71, 75, iiiirofl. ^ C5) Tool. ii. 330- Uuin. iii. 41. 
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at that lime in the Prussian forces. An accidental explosion of some ammuni* 
tion waRgons, near the mill of Valmy, occasioned a momentary disorder in 
the French army, and, if followed by a vigorous attack, would probably have 
led to a total defeat. But the powerful fire of the French artillery, and the 
energetic conduct ofKclIcrmann, and tlie steady front exhibited hy his troops, 
disconcerted the Prussians, and induced the Duke to hesitate in engaging his 
troops in a general action. The affair terminated in a vigorous cannonaddon 
both sides, and the superb columns of the Prussians were drawn off at night 
without having fired a shot. Kellermann bivouacked after the action, on llie 
heights of Valmy, and the Prussians on those of J.a Lunc (1), barring the 
great road to Ch&lons, and still between Dumouriez and Paris. 

It is with an invading army as with an insurrection; an indecisive action is 
equivalent to a defeat. The affair of Valmy was merely a cannonade; the 
total loss on both sides.did not exceed eight hundred men; the bulk of the 
forces on neither were drawn out; yet it produced upon the invaders con- 
sequences equivalent to the most terrible overthrow. The Duke of Brunswick 
no longer ventured to despise an enemy who liad shown so much steadiness 
under a severe lire of artillery; the elevation of victory, the self-conlidencc 
which ensures it; had passed oyer to the other side. Gifted with an uncom- 
mon degree of intelligence, and influeuced by an ardent imagination, the 
French soldiers are easily depressed by defeat, but proportionally raised by 
success; they rapidly make the transition from one state of feeling to the 
other. From tlie cannonade at Valmy may be dated the commencement of 
the career of victory which carried their arnties to Vienna and the Kremlin (2). 
Frfiich re- After the action, Kellermann was withdrawn from the heights of 
Valmy to the ground originally assigned him in the intrenched camp, 
while the Prussians strengthened themselves in their position on the heights 
of l.a Lunc, still covering the great road to Chdions and Paris. The Executive 
Gonncil evinced great disquietude at the situation of tlie armies, and urged 
Dumoariez to change his ground for such a position as might cover Chiilons, 
Meaux, and Reims, which were threatened by the enemy’s light troops. 
He replied, with tlie lirmness of a great general that he would maintain his 
present position ; and, so far from <letaching forces to cover Chalons (3), ho 
gave orders for the troops which were collecting there to advance nearer to 
the scene of action. The position of Islettes was still preserved; and an 
attack, by a detachment of the Allies, on that important pass, was defeated 
by the obstinate resistance of the officer in command. 

The conduct of the Duke of Brunswick, both in this action, and the move- 
ments for three weeks which had preceded it, would be altogether inexpli- 
cable, if the external aspect of the military events alone was considered. But 
the truth was, as has at length been revealed, that during all this period, a 
secret negotiation was in dependence l)ctween him and Dumouriez, the 
object of which was to obtain, after a little delay, the recognition of the con- 
stitutional throne by the latter, and the junction of his army to the invading 
force. This negotiation was skilfully conducted by the French general, w ho 
constantly held out that he was in reality favourable to the King and the Con- 
stitution, and w ould show himself as sucli when the proper time arrived ; 
hut that, in order to do so with efl'ect, it was necessary to wait for the arrival 
of the other corps d'armee, as without an imposing force such a declaration 

(1) num. il. 44, 45. Joni. H. 131. Toni. ii. 330. . ( 3 ) Jom. U. 133. Oiim. tli. 44, 47. Tb. ill. 113. 

33i. Til. iii. 112, 113. 117. Ami. Rc(. inxiii. 30. 

(2) Tout. u. 314. Jnm. it. 131. Tli. ill. 113. 

Dam. iii. 44> U<Tni. i. 478i 479. 
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would not bo attended with the desired eflect at Paris, and that any disaster 
in the mean-time would put an end to all his designs. Ity these plausible but 
insidious rnmmunications, Diiinotiriez gained time to retire from the.\rgonne 
forest to Ste.-Menehould without molestation, and completely paralysed his • 
antagonist, till the arrival of the expected reinforcements put him in a situa- 
tion to throw oir the mask and o|)cnly resist the Allied arms (f). 

The same secret negotiation, which had already arrested their movements, 
restrained the Prussian arms on the field ofValiny; the Duke of Brunswick 
was fearful, by a decided action and probable victory, of converting a pro- 
mised ally into a decided opponent (2). No sooner was the cannonade con- 
cluded than the interchange of secret messengers Ijecame more active than 
ever. Lombard, private secretary to the duke, sulTcred him.self to lie made 
prisoner in disguise by the Krench patrols, and conducted the negotiation. 
The Duke insisted on the immediate liberation of the King, and re-csta- 
blishment of a constitutional monarchy ; while the Krench general avowed 
that these were the objects which he really cherished at the liottoni of his 
heart, hut that, in order to carry these intentions into effect with any prospect 
of success, it was indispensable, in the lirst place, that the allies should retire 
and evacuate the Krench territory; that their doing so would give him so 
much influence that he had no doubt of being able to achieve these desirable 
objects, and that he pledged his word of honour to do so : but that, if 
these terms were resisted, he would exert all the means in his power to 
destroy the invaders, which his present situation, at the head of a hundred 
thousand men, enabled him to effect without difficulty, and that the neces- 
sary effect of such a continuance of the contest would he the destruction of 
the King and the royal family, whose lives were already menaced by the 
anarchical faction who held the reins of power at Paris (5). 

These representations of Dnmonriez made a great impression at the 
Allied headquarters. The danger to the King’s person was evident, from 
the violence of the Jacobins, and the frightful massacre in the prisons which 
had already taken place. The conduct of the Itepublicans, under the can- 
nonade of Valmy, had demonstrated that their troops could at least stand 
fire, and were not disposed to join the invaders; circumstances which, in 
the most favourable view, presaged a severe and bloody contest before the 
war was brought to a succes.sful issue. It seemed foreign to the interests of 
Prussia to risk its sovereign and the flower of its army by a further advance 
into France, in pursuance of objects in which it had no immediate or pecu- 
liar interest, and which, if too warmly pursued, would probably ilivert 
the national forces from the side of Poland, where real acquisitions for the 
monarchy were to be obtained. These considerations were strongly urged 
upon the King by his council and the Duke of Brunswick, who had not 
altogether lost hopes that brilliant pros|iccts still awaited him from the 
triumph of the liberal parly in France. But the King steadily resisted, and, 
inflamed by military ardour and a generous desire to save the august captives 
at Paris, strongly urged an immediate advance to the capital ( i). 

The negotiation, however, still continued. The King of Prussia offered 
terms on which he was willing immediately to evacuate the French terri- 

(1) Hard. i.4Tl> undoubtedly have eai'nrd a gtorinus victory, i/eon- 

(2) This was openly alluded to in the Pnuaian of* st</cm/ioiu of a suit higher kind had noi itrevenltti the 
ficial despatch giving an account of the battle. King from giving battle.~—Wk%v.\, 

From the general to the lowest soldier the most (3) Hard. i.. 486. 
tothusiastk spirit ammaied Uto aiuy, and il would ^4; lUrd. i. 48C> 494. 
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lory (1 ) ; but, in ansv,-er, he received a bulletin, containing the decree of the 
Assembly abolishing royalty in France, and converting the kingdom into a 
Hepublic. Filled with consternation at this intelligence, the Prussian envoys 
returned mournfully to their camp ; and Dumoiiriez artfully took adva^ge 
of the general alarm, to represent that he was as much distressed as'any «tnc 
at the turn affairs had taken at Paris; that the Kepnblican parly was now 
triumphant, and could be overthrown only by the restoration of calmer ideas 
on the return of peace; but that nothing could be more certain, than that 
any further advance of the invaders would involve in instantaneous ruin the 
King, the royal family, and the whole nobility, and render utterly hopeless 
the restoration of legitimate authority (2). 

While skilfully making use of these painful and loo probable considerations 
to paralyse the Allied armies, and cause them to waste the precious moments 
in fruitless negotiations, Dumouriez apprised the government at Paris of all 
that was going forward, and informed them, that be was satisfied that the 
distress was very great in their army, and that, by a little further firmness 
on his part, they would be driven to a disastrous retreat (.>). At the same 
time, he wrote a long memorial to the King of Prussia, in which he adduced 
every argument calculated to shake his resolution to advance further, and 
insisted, in an especial manner, on the danger to which it would expose the 
King of France (f). 

Frederick-William, however, remained firm; neither the strong represen- 
tations of his generals, as to the danger of bis army, nor the still more press- 
ing perils of the King of France, could shake his resolution. At a council of 
war, held at headquarters on the 27lh of September, at which the ministers 
of Austria and Russia assisted, it was resolved to advance and give battle on 
the 29lh. But before this resolution could be carried into execution, intelli- 
gence was received, which gave the numerous party in the Prussian cabinet, 
Sfpi. i 5 , 179 J. who longed for peace, the ascendant. A decree of Hie Committee 
of Public Safety was brought to headquarters, in which it had been una- 
nimously resolved to enter into no negotiation until the Prussian troops 
had entirely evacuated the French territory. Advices at the same time ar- 
rived from London and the Hague, containing the refusal of the cabinet of 
St.-James's and tbeSlates-Gencral to join the coalition. The generals redoubled 
their representations on the disastrous state of the army ; and the Countess 
Lichlenau, the King’s mistress, yielding to a large bribe front the French go- 
vernment, employed her too powerful influence for the same object (5). 
Assailed at once in so many different quarters, and overcome by the repre- 
sentations of bis generals as.io the necessity of the measure, the King at length 
yielded; and on the 29th the orders given for battle were revoked, and a 



(l) n»«y were*- 

1. Ilie KtiigdiAcUiins all intention to resturo the 
aociont rtgimr, 1>ut wUbps ooiy tbe osUibH&ljtDent of 
Kiieli a constitution as may be for tbe advantage of 
the kingdom. 

2 > He insists that all propagaudisin sliouldccasc 
in his own doniinions nud tbnsp of his allies* 

3- [That tbe King should be set at IHierty. 

23«f September^ 1702< 

(2J Hard. I. 500. 501. 

(3) “ The proposals of the King of Prussia,’' said 
be, “ do not appear to offer o basis for a negotia- 
tion, but they demonstrate that their distress is rery 
great, a fact sufficiently indi^a(ed by the wretched- 
ness of tbeir bread, the multitude of ibeir sick, and 
tbe languorof their Attacks. 1 ain penoaded that 



tbe King of Prussia is now liearllly ttorrv at being 
so far ill advance, and would readily adopt auy 
means of extricating himself from bi.s embarrass- 
ment. He keeps so near me, from the with to engage 
us in a combat as th<* only means be has of escap- 
ing; for if I kfTp within my intrenchnieiits for 
eight days longer, bis ann'y will dissolve of itself 
from wanf of provisions, i will nmlertake no 
serious uegotiatton without your authority, and 
without rreeiviiig from you the basis on which it is 
to-be couducicd. All that I Imve hilhcrlo done with 
M. .Manstcin Is to gain time, and commit no one." 
—-Secret DespaieA, DuMouriez to the French Gwtm- 
mentt Sefte-mher . — Hass. j. 500. 

4) Hard, i 499. 509. 

5) Hard. vii. 245« 
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.Sfpt- !»• retreat resolved on. It was agreed between the generals of the two 
armies, that the Prussians, on condition of evacuating the fortresses of w liich 
they had made themselves masters, should not be disquieted in their rear; 
and Dumoiiricz, delighted at being relieved by his skill and lirmiiess from the 
overwhelming dangers with which he had been surrounded, wrote to the 
Convention : — “The Republic owes its salvation to the retreat of the Prus- 
sians. Had I not resolved to resist the universal opinion of all around me, the 
enemy was saved, and Fiance in danger (1).” 

In coming to this determination, the Prussian cabinet were governed, not 
less by the old-standing jealousy of Austria, w hich at that period so strongly 
inllucnred both their councils and the feelings of the people, than the pro- 
spect of dangers from a further advance. The king, in entering u|>on the 
campaign, had contemplated only a ra]iid march to Paris; but the protraction 
of the war, and increasing resistance of the French, rendered it evident that 
that object could not easily be accomplished, and that its prosecution would 
seriously endanger the long hoped for Polish acquisitions, while the dethrone- 
ment and captivity of Louis exposeil him to imminent hazard, if the army 
continued its advance towards the capital (2). 

DtMrMs of The event soon justilied the confidence of the French general. 
TiTry J^"™ouriez was at the head of sixty thousand men, even after all 
the losses of the campaign, including twelve thousand horse; his 
artillery was numerous, and his position excellent, while large detachments 
were rapidly forming at Clidfons, Reims, Soissotis, Kpernay, and all the 
towns in the interior. His troops, though somewhat affected by the severity 
of the weather, were upon the whole in good health and condition ; and sufli- 
cient supplies arrived for the camp from Sedan and .Metz, which still remained 
in the power of the French. On the other hand, the condition of the Allied 
army was daily becoming more critical. Their convoys, harassed by the gar- 
risons of .Sedan and Montmikly, and drawn from tlie remote provinces of 
Luxemburg and Treves, by the jiass of Orandprt'-, arrived very irregularly; 
the soldiers had been already four days without rations, and subsisted on 
corn steeped in unw holesomc water. The plains of Champagne were sterile, 
destitute alike of water, forage, and provisions. The rains had set in with 
more than usual severity, and the troops, bivouacked on the open plain, 
were severely afi'ccted with dysenteries, and other contagious maladies, w Inch 
had already cut ofl'one-thini from the effective strength of the army. In these 
circumstances, to advance further into the enemy’s territory, would Iwve 
been an act of the highest temerity, and might have endangered the safety of 
the King of Prussia, ns well as his whole forces. An attack on the French in- 
trenched camp was of doubtful success ; failure in siicb an enterprise certain 
ruin. The only rational plan was to retire into the fertile district of the three 
bishoprics, form the siege of .Uontmedy, and take up their quarters in Ixir- 
raine for tlie w inter, retaining as their advanced posts the defiles in the Ar- 
gonne forest, which they had acquired. Rut this project was iuconsislent with 
the secret convention which had been adopted, and therefore a retreat to the 
Rhine was resolved on. 

"hile these perplexities were accumulating on the Allied 
JJ"'- forces, it was with the utmost dilliciilty that bumouricz w as able to 
WrurtiOTiii maintain his position against the reiterated orders of the Conven- 
tion, and the representations of the ollicers in bis own camp. The French go- 

; (I) s«rtl On|uU'h, Ocl. 1 , I79t. Hart. ii. a. (a) .Se Cyt, i. 80, 81. Joui. it. IW, 137. TU. iii. 

139. Puiu. iii. 30* 
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Tcrnment were in the greatest alarm at finding no regular force between them 
and the Allies : and the detached corps of the enemy, who spread as far as 
Reims, diffused a general consternation over the whole country. Courier 
after courier was dispatched to the general, with orders to quit his position, 
and draw near to the capital ; and in these representations Kellermann, and 
the other ofllccrs of the army, warmly joined. The great concentration of 
forces soon occasioned a want of provisions in the camp; the soldiers were at 
Jast two or three days without bread ; and attempts at mutiny were already 
beginning, especially in the battalions of Federcs, recently arrived from Paris. 
Even the superior oflicers began to be impressed with the necessity of retreat- 
ing; and Kellermann urged such a movement with so much earnestness, that 
the general was obliged to promise, iike Columbus, that if the object of his 
wishes was not attained in a given number of days, he would retire. Hut the 
firmness of Dumourier triumphed over every obstacle; and, by impressing 
upon his soldiers the truth, that w hichever of the parties could fast longest - 
would prove victorious, he inspired them with resolution to surmount all 
their privations (1). 

co..fr.enci» acmistice of the limited sort above mentioned, which stipu- 
tii. rrirnt ]atcd ouly that the Allies should not be molested in their rear dur- 
5bin' ing their retreat, and left the French at perfect liberty to harass 
the flanks of the invading army, was instantly taken advantage of by Duraou- 
ricz. On the same day on which it was concluded, he detached several corps, 
which forced back the most advanced parties of the enemy, which had spread 
such dismay through the interior, and, gradually pressing round their flanks, 
at length hemmed in their rear, cut off their detachments, and intercepted 
their convoys. Experience seldom teaches wisdom ; an error of precisely the. 
same nature was committed by Napokkin, with still more disastrous conse- 
quences, in the armistice between Murat and Kutusoff, near Moscow, in the 
Russian campaign (2). 

s.pt to. On the 50ih September the Allies commenced their retreat, and 
trio” repassed the defiles of the Argonne forest without molestation on 
the 2d and ^ October. Kellermann in vain urged the commander to adopt 
more vigorous measures to harass their march, and Strongly recommended 
the immediate detachment of a large body upon Clermont. In consequence of 
the secret understanding with the enemy, and of a distrust of his own troops 
in field movements in presence of so disciplined a force as the Prussians, Du- ' 
mouriez allowed them to retreat in perfect traiuiuiflity, and in the most lei- 
surely manner. On the first day they retired only three miles, and without 
abandoning any of their equipage ; and it was not till the defile of Grandprd 
was passed, and the Priwsians were fifteen leagues in advance, that Kellermann 
was detached in pursuit. The Allies witlnlrew in the finest order, and in the 
most pacific manner, though dreadfully weakened by disease (.TJ. 

'Relieved by the retreat of the Prussians from the pressing danger wrfaich had 
obliged him to concentrate his forces, Dumouriez conceived himself at liberty 
to resume hisfavourite project of an invasion of Flanders. I.eaving, therefore, 
Kellermann with forty thousand men to follow the retiring columns, he sent 
thirty thousand to the army of tlie North, under Benrnonville, and he him- 
self repaired to Paris. The force with which the Prussians retired was about 
seventy thousand men, and their retreat was conducted throughout in Uie 
most imposing manner, taking positioh and facing about on occasion of every 

(0 Duin. iii. 54, so. Tli. ill. IfS. . (3) Jam, it. 130, IIO- Th. iii, 133, Taut. ii. 

(3J Duid, iii. 03) 00. JtuB. ii, lOt- 340, 3iV. 
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halt, llwasimpossible, consequently, forKcllerinann, with his inconsiderahlc 
force, to make any impression on the retiring mass; and the French generals, 
satisfied with saving the Republic, appear to have been rather disposed to 
make a bridge of gold for a flying enemy. In virtue of an express or implied 
understanding, no molestation was olTercd to the invaders in their retreat. 
Verdun and I.ongwy were successively abandoned. In the end of October the 
Allies evacuated France, and the troops of Kcllermann went into cantonments 
between the fortress of I-ongwy and the Moselle (I). 

On getting jiosscssion of the ceded fortresses, the commissaries of the Con- 
vention took a bloody revenge on the royalist party. Several young w omen, 
who had presented garlands of (lowers to the King of Prussia during the ad- 
vance of the army, were sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal, and condemned 
to death. The Prussians left behind them, on their route, the most melan- 
choly proofs of the disasters of the campaign : all the villages were filled with 
the dead and dying. Without any considerable fighting, the Allies had lost, by 
dysentery and fevers, more than a fourth of their numbers (2). 
oiKTaiio"* While these decisive events were taking place in the central pro- 
"■/'"'r'” vinces, operations of minor importance, but yet material to the 
Liur'. issue of the campaign, were going on on the two flanks in Alsace and 
in the lx)w-Countries. The principal forces of both parties having been draw'n 
from the Netherlands to streuglhcu the armies of the centre, the movements 
there were necessarily inconsiderable. The French camp at Maulde was 
broken up, and a retreat commenced to the camp at RruilIc, a strong position 
somewhat in the rear. Rut in executing the movement, the retreating force 
was, on .September 1-1, attacked and completely routed by the Austrians w ith 
the loss of all their artillery, equi|)age, and ammunition. Encouraged by this 
easv success, the invaders, under the Archduke Albert, with a force of twenty- 
live thousand, understook the siege of Lille, one of the strongest towns in 
Europe, and which, in 1708, had made a glorious dclence against the united 
armies of Eugene and Marlborough. The garrison, consistingxif ten thousand 
men, and the commander, a man of courage and energy, were devoted to the 
cause of the republic. In these circumstances, little success could be hoped 
s«pt. 29 - for from a regular siege; but the Austrians endeavoured to inti- 
midate the governor by the terror of a bombardment, which was continued 
night and day for a whole week. This terrible tempest produced little impres- 
sion upon the koldiers, who, secure within bomb-proof casemates, beheld it 
fall with indilfercnce upon the defenceless inhabitants ; but upon the people 
in the vicinity it produced such extreme consternation, that it was after- 
wards ascertained that had Lille been taken, almost all the other frontier 
towns would have at once capitulated, to avoid a similar fate. The Austrians, 
in fact, would have acquired, by the capture of this important city, a firm 
footing within the French frontier, attended by the most important effect 
upon the future issue of the campaign. Rut their operations were intcrrup(,ed 
by the retreat of th;‘ Duke of Brunswick, and the approach of considerable 
forces from various quarters to raise the siege. The inhabitants bore with 
heroic tirmness the terrors of a bombardment, which was continued with un- 
precedented vigour on the part of the enemy, and consumed a considerable 
portion of the city; and during the siege General Lainartillierc effected his 
entry with above tcii thousand men, so that the besieged became equal to 
the besieging force. This circumstance, joined to the exhaustion of their 

(l) Toul. U. iom. ii. Mtj ti2. IV iii. 

ISO. 



(2) Totti.ii. Jem. u. 142. 
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ammunition, and llic approach of a body detaclied by Diiinouriez to threaten . 
their operations, induced the Austrians to abandon their enterprise; and on 
si-^iraistd, thc 7th Octobcr the siege was raised, and tlie troops withdrawn 
““ from the French territory. The terrors of the conflagration, and tlic 

glorious issue of the siege, were celebrated throughout all France, aud con- 
tributed not a little to augment that energetic spirit whiyh now animated the 
inhabitants even of the most distant departments, and soon became so formi- 
dable to the neighbouring states (1). 

Oprrsitinns Meanwhile, General Biron, who commanded in Alsace forty-five 
^ thousand men, consumed the most important period of the cam- 

Hbmc. paign in tardy preparations. But at length General Gustine, who 
was at the head of a force of seventeen thousand men, posted near Landau, 
undertook an oflensivc movement against .Spires, where immense magazines 
had been collected. By a rapid advance, he surrounded a corprof three 
thousand men, who were stationed near the city, and compelled tfiem to sur- 
s^pt. 3o. render, an event which led to the immediate capture of Spires, 
AVorms, and Frankendal. Tliis important success, which took place at the 
very time that the main body of the Allies was engaged in the Argonne 
forest, might have had the most importaut effect upon the future fate of the 
campaign, had Gustine immediately obeyed the orders of the Gonvention, and, 
relinquishing his invasion of the Palatinate, turned with his victorious forces 
capture of on thc rear and communications of the Duke of Brunswick’s army. 
oA“ M. But that general had other projects in view', which ultimately 
turned out not a little serviceable to the Republic. Disobeying the orders of 
government, he remained fourteen days in apparent inactivity in the Pala- 
tinate, but in reality carrying on a secret correspondence with the garrison 
and Jacobin Glub in Mentz. In consequence, on the 18th October, he moved, 
at the head of twenty-two thousand men, towards that city, which was in- 
vested on thc f9th, and on the 21st, before a single battery had been raised, 
that important fortress, the key to the western provinces of the empire, sur- 
rendered by capitulation, the garrison of four thousand men being allowed to 
retire, on tlie condition of not serving against the French for twelve months. 
Thus did the Allies lose the only fortified post which they possessed on the 
Rhine, a signal proof of the rasliness and presumption with which they had 
penetrated into thc heart of France, without securing in au adequate manner 
their means of retreat (2). 

Stimulated by his desire of plunder, Gustine made a useless incursion to 
Frankfort, which was of.no real service to the campaign; while the Duke 

oci. j5. of Brunswick, terrified at the loss of Mentz, advanced by forced 
marches from the neighbourhood of Luxemburg to Goblentz, where his, forces 
defiled over the Rhine by a flying bridge for twelve successive days. The 
corps of the emigrant noblesse was immediately dissolved, from want of any 
resources to keep it together; the Austrians under Clairfait, were recalled to 
the defence of the Low-Gountries; and the Prussians put into cantonments 
on the right hank of the Rhine. Thus, was completed tlie dis.solution of that 
splendid army, which a few months ^ore had entered France with such 
brilliant prospects, and by which, if properly directed, might have been 
aclneved the deliverance of Europe from the scourge of democratic ambi- 
tion (5). What oceans of blood required to be shed, how many provinces laid 



(1) Jom. ik 170. 175, 170. Tt. iii. 181. Ann. (3) Joni. ii. ICO. 161. Sl.-Cyr, 1,8, 9. Tb. ill 
nni. 1703, 59. 56. 183, 186. llaid, ii. 01, 13. >- 

(■ 1 ) Join. ii. H8, 151, 157, 158. Tli. iii. 182, 

-Inn. Reg. 1793, 70, 71. Hard, u, 41,61. . 
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waste, how many cities destroyed, before the vantage-ground could be re- 
gained, before the plains of Champagne again beheld a victorious enemy, or 
' a righteous retribution was taken for the sins of the conquering republic ! 
pua (or iiM The final retreat of the Allies left Dumouriez at liberty to carry 
into eiecution a project he had long meditated," that of invading the 
Low-Countries, and rescuing those fine provinces from the Austrian domi- 
nion. The advantages of this design were evident; to advance the frontiers 
of the Republic to the Rhine, to draw from the conquered provinces the means 
of carrying on the war, m stir up the germ of revolution in Flanders, reinforce 
the armies by the discontented spirits in that populous country, and extin- 
gnish the English influence in Holland, were objects worthy of the conqueror 
of Brunswick. He received unlimited powers from the government, and the 
losses sujmined by the Allies during their invasion, gave him a great supe- 
riority (/Pforce. The right wing, composed of a large portion of the troops 
detaehedfrom tlie Argonne forest, consisted of sixteen thousand men; be- 
tween that and the centre was placed Cencral llurvillc w ith fourteen thousand. 
Dumouriez himself commanded the main hotly, consisting of forty thousand 
meni while the left wing, under Labourdonnaye, w as about thirty thousand 
, strOng-^in all a hundred thousand men, all uiiiinalcd by the highest spirits, 
.. and anticipating nothing but triumph and conquest, from their recent suc- 
oci. a6. cess over the Prussian invaders ( I ). 

To oppose this immense army, the Aust rians had no adequate force at com- 
mand. Their whole troops, including the corps which General Clairfait had 
brought from the Duke of Brunswick’s army, did not exceed forty thousand 
men, and were scattered over too extended a line. The centre, under the 
command of the Archduke Albert, was stationed in front of the important 
city of Mons ; while the remainder of the army, scattered over a front of 
nearly thirty miles, could render little a^istance, in case of need, to the 
main body (2). , 

This main body, not above eighteen thousand men, was intrenched 
OH a strong position near the village of Jeumapcs. The field of battle 
had been long before chosen by. tlie Imperialists, and extended through the 
villages of Cuesmes and Jemmapes, to the heights of Berthaimont on the one 
hand, and tlie village of Sifly on’the other, over a succession of eminences 
which commanded all the adjacent plain. Fourteen redoubts, strengthened 
by all the resources of art, and armed by nearly a hundred pieces of artillery, 
seemed almost, to compensate to the Austrians for their great inferiority of 
V., Dumber. The French artillery, liowever, was nearly equal to that of their 
opponents, and Uieir forces greatly superior, amounting to no less than forty 
*:^;^thoo8and men ; and though many <rf these troops were inexperienced, recent 
;^.JMnmpbs had in an extraordinary degree elevated their courage. It this 
’ action, the new system of tactics was tried with signal success, viz. that of 
accumulating masses upon one point, and in this manner forcing some weak 
part of the. position, and compelling the whole to be abandoned (5). 

V ^ fctiieof On the 6th November, the battle commenced at daybreak. The 

#FTnoinpfi, .1., « .,.*^#1 

V 6. French troops, who had been under arms, or in bivouac for three 
tticcessive days, received the order to advance with shouts pf joy, moved for- 
ward with rapidity, and lost few men in traversing the plain which separated 
them from the enemy. The attack was commenced by General Beuriionville 

■ ' on the village of Cuesmes : a severe fire of artillery for some hours arrested his 



■ Fronrli 
invAsiotl o( 
FUniirra. 



( 1 ) Compare Joni. ii. 3IS. Tool. iii. 38, 38. Tk. 
ii. 210, 211. Ann. Beg. 1793. 59. Dnm. lU. 121, 

(2) Toul. iii. 10. Anl>.'Ileg. |7J3, Qx. 



(3) Jom. ii. 2)7. Duut. iii; 1G5. iC9. Toul. iii, 
tl. ^nl>. Beg. 1183, 81, 62, Hwl- ■>. 45, 47. - 
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efforts; but at length the flank of the village of JeiViraapes was turned, and the 
redoubts on the left of the Austrian position were carried by the impetuous 
attack of the French columns. Dumouriez seized this moment to make his 
centre advance against the front of Jeniinapcs; the column moved forward 
rapidly and with little loss; but, on approaching the village, they were 
attacked in flank by some squadrons of horse, which pierced the column, 
and drove back a portion of the French cavalry vshich supported it. The 
moment was in the last degree critical ; for, at the same instant, the leading 
battalions checked by a tremendous fire of grape-shot, were beginning to 
waver at the foot of the redoubts. In this extremity the Iteroism of a brave 
valetof Dumouriez, named Daptiste, who rallied the brokcu troops, arrested 
the victorious squadrons of the Austrians, while the intrepidity and conduct 
of a young general restored the front of the line. Quickly forming tlte broken 
regiments into one column, which he called the column of Jeinmapes, he* 
placed himself at its head, and renewed the attack on the redoubts with so 
much vigour, that the village was carried, and the Austrians were at length 
driven from their intrenchments in the centre of the field. This young officer 
was the Duke de Chartres, afterwards Louis Philippe, King of the French (1). 

While the battle was contested with so much obstinacy in the centre. 
Dumouriez had an equal cause for anxiety on the right. Beurnonville, though 
at first successful on that side, had paused when he beheld the confusion of 
the central division; and his movements tacillatcd between a desire to main- 
tain the ground he had won, and draw back bis forces to support the column 
which seemed in such confusion in the plain. This vacillation was soon per- 
ceived by the enemy; the fire of the French artillery could hardly equal that 
of five redoubts which played upon their ranks, and a large body of Imperial 
cavalry was in front, ready to charge on the first appear^ce of disorder. 
Dumouriez fled to the spot; rode along the front- of two br^ades of his old 
soldiers from the camp at Maulde, who rent the air with cries of Five Du- 
mouriez, and succeeded in rallying the squadrons of horse, who were begin- 
ning to fall into confusion. The Imperial cavalry charged immediately after, 
but, being received by a anlley within pistol-^ot by the infantry, turned 
about in confusion ; and the French dragoons beip^ immediately detached in 
pursuit, the Imperialist horse were irretrievably routed, and fled in confusion 
to Mons. Animated by this success, Dumouriez made the Victorious brigade 
chant the Marseillais Hymn, and, taking advantage of their enthusiasm, 
rushed forward at their head and entered the redoubts by the gorge. Beiqg 
still uneasy about his centre, however, he set off, at the head of six sqnadroUs 
of cavalry, to reinforce the Duke de Chartres; but he had not proceedtMt 
above a few hundred paces, when he met his aide-dc-camp, the young Duke 
de Montpensier, with the joyful intelligence tliat the battle was there'alresilf 
won, and that the Austrians were retiring on all points to Mons (2). 

' Such was the famous battle of Jemmapes; the fiyst pitched battle which 
had been gainbd by the Republican armies, and on that account both cele- 
brated at the time, and important in its consequences, beyond the real merits 
of the contest. The Austrian loss amounted to five thousand men; they witli- 
drew all their artillery, except fourteen pieces, and retired in good order to 
Mons. Tlic French lost above six thousand men (3) ! but the consequences 
of the victory on the spirits and moral strength of the two parties were in- 
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calculable, and in fact led to the iiuinediale conquest of the whole Nether- 
lands. 

»!'• These j;reat results, however, were rather owin^ to the terrors of 
• the linjierialists, than the vigorous measures of the French gene- 

Fhwi'l*T,. ral. On the 7th, he entered Mons, which opened its gates without 
resistance, and there remained in perfect inactivity for live days. Mean-while, 
tlie Austrian authorities look to flight in the rear, and, abandoning Brussels, 
sought refuge in Rnremonde. The French, in the course of their advance, 
were every where received with enthusiasm; Alh,Tourn»y,Ncnport, Ostend, 
Kov. 8 to and Bruges, opened their gates; and, after a slight skirmish with 
the rear-guard, Brussels itself was occupied by their victorious troops. On 
No*. *4. the right, liencral Valence captured Charleroi, and advanced to 
Namur; while on the left, l.abourdonnaye, after much hesitation, moved 
•forward to Ghent and .Antwerp. Before the end of November, the Im|>erialists 
retained nothing of their possessions in the Low-Countries, but the citadels 
of that important city and Namur (1). 

Jealous; of The magnitude of these successes excited the jealousy of the Re- 
publican party at 'Paris. On the very day of the cannonade at 
Valmy, the Republic had been proclaimed, and royalty abolished, over 
France. The rapid conquests of the young general awakened the alarms of 
the Republican despots; another Caesar, a second Cromwell were denounced; 
Marat, in his sanguinary journal, and Robespierre, from the tribune, pro- 
claimed him as threatening the liberty of the people. If the event in some 
degree justified their predictions, it must be conceded that they occasioned 
it, by showing him what fate he had to expect (2), if the chance of war, by 
exposing him to any considerable reverse, should place his head in their 
hands. m 

these jealousies were forming at the seat of power, the 
soiiridi. career of conquest brought Dumouricz to the Scheldt, where events 
Antwerp. productive of the most important consequences look place. The 
Flxecutive Council, by a decree, on November 16, commanded him to open 
that river to the Flemish vessels, an event whicl^ould not fail to produce a 
rupture with the maritime pow'ers. He, in consequence, directed a conside- 
rable body offerees to that quarter; and I*abourdonaye, after having made 
himself master of Malines, and a large depot of military stores which were 
placed in that city, advanced towards Antwerp. He was there superseded by 
Dumouriez, in consequence of suspicions of his fidelity to the Republican 
government, and the command given to Miranda, an ofTicer of zeal and 
fiov. 3o. talent, who afterwards became celebrated for his attempts to res- 
tore the independence of South America. On November .TO, the citadel of 
that important city capitulated to the new commander, and the French be- 
came undisputed masters of the Scheldt (3). 

The Republican general lost no time in carrying into effect the favourite 
French project of opening that great artery of Flemish prosperity. He imme- 
diately wrote to .Miranda : — “ Lose not a moment in dispatching a flat-bot- 
tomed boat down the Scheldt, to ascertain whether the navigation is really 
impeded, or rf it is merely a report spread by the Dutch. Do every thing in 
•your power to open the stream to commercial enteiqjrise, that the Flemings, 
contrasting the generosity of the Republic with the avarice of the Aus- 
trian government, who sold the navigation of the Scheldt to the Dutch for 

(l) T«m1. iii. fil, 52, Jom. ii. 239, 2i3. (3) Join. U, 2i7. Just* u. C« TL, ii, 

{ 2 ) Tuul. iii. 52, 53. Juw. li. Tb. iii. 2(^3. 266. 
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7,000,000 florins (1), may be induced to adopt the genuine principles of 
freedom.’’ Miranda lost no time in taking measures for carrying this design 
into execution ; and in a few days, the flotilla, moored at the mouth of the 
river, ascended to Antwerp, amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants, who 
n«-. beheld in this auspicious event the dawn of a brighter era of com- 
mercial enterprise than had ever opened upon their city since the rise of the 
Dutch Republic (2). 

Kr.nci, <,p. AVhilc tho left wing of the army was prosecuting these successes, 
luro Lift., under Dumonritez himself, was also following the career 

of conquest. A strong rear-guard of the .Austrians, posted near Roucoux, was 
attacked on the 2(>th, and, after an obstinate engagement, the imperialists 
Off. J 7 . retired, and the next morning Lif-ge opened, its gates to the vic- 
tors. The revolutionary parly immediately proceeded to measures of extreme 
violence in that city ; a Jacobin club was formed, which speedily rivalled in 
energy and aUmuty: the parent institution in Paris; while the democratic 
party divided into opposite factions, on the formation of an independent 
republic, or a junction with France. Dantou and Lacroix, the commissioners 
of the Convention, strongly supported the latter party, who speedily broke 
out into every species of violence (3). 

At the same time, the right wing, under Valence, pressed the 
luuf'” * siege of the citadel of Namur. The Austrians, who had'established 
Ihemselves in the vicinity to amnoy the besiegers, were first dislodged, and 
Drf. j. , the trenches being shortly after opened, the fort of Vilette, a 
strong work which hnpeded the operations of the besiegers, was carried by 
assault omthc 30th November. The citadel, in conseciucncc, surrendered a 
few days after, and the garrison, consisting of above two thousand men, were 
Drc. 6. made prisoners of war (i). About the same time, Miranda dispos- 
sessed the Austrian government from Ruremonde, and took possession of that 
city; while, on the other side, Dnmouriez,' after dislodging them from their 
position, covaring Aix-la-Chapelle, made himself master of it also. 
p"uu”r" ‘ Dumouriez now projected an irruption into the Dutch territory, 
»™y >"io and the siege of Macstricht, one of the principal frontier fortresses 
qu.rim. belonging to that republic. But the Executive Council, justly ap- ' 
prehensive of engaging at once in a war with the United-Provinces and Greal- 
Dritain, which was bound by treaty to support them, commanded him to 
desist from the enterprise; and his force being now much weakened by sick- 
ness, want, fatigue, and the desertion of above ten thousand men, who had 
left their colonrs during the military license which foilo^^ cd the conqncst of 
Belgium, and the loss of six thousand horses, he resolved to put his troops 
into winter quarters. His army, accordingly, was put into cantontnents, in a 
line from Namur, by Aix-la-Chapclle, to Ruremonde. The government urged 
him to continue his ofleusive operations, and to drive the Imperialists heyond 
i)«r. the Rhine; but the exhausted state of his soldiers rendered any 
furtlicr Qiovemcuts impracticable, and, yielding to his urgent representa- 
tions, they at length consented to their enjdying some weeks of repose (5). 

Flanders was not long of reaping the bitfer fruits of republican conquest. 
On the 19th November, the Convention, inflamed by the victory of Jemmapes, 
published theljunous Resolution, in which they declared, “ tliat they would 
grant fraternity and succour to every -people who were disposed to recover 
‘ . t' ■ 

ft) lout. it. 248« ' (4) Ann. Ilrg. 1793. 67. TB. iii. 266. Join. ii. 

( 2 ) Join. ii. 249. 1249. Tool. iii. 2 a2i 2.^3. 

(3) Ann. Reg, X793r06. Th. Hi. 266- (5) Join. ii. 250 , 256'. 259, 266- Th. iii. 267. 

* Ann. Reg. 1793,69. Duin. lit. 230, 233. 
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their liberty; and that they charged their gwerals to give aid to all such 
• ' people, and to, defend all citizens who had been, or might be, disquieted in 
the cause of freedom.” This decree, which was equivalent to a declaration of 
war against every established government, was ordered to be translated, and 
; published in all languages. And it was followed up, on December fS, by 
another decree, calcidatcd in an especial manner to injure the subjects of the 
conquered provinces. By this celebrated manifesto, the Republic proclaimed, 
™ 6ie countries which it conquered, “ the sovereignty of the 
oonoptot people, the suppression of all the • constituted authorities, of all 
mS”"' subsisting taxes and imposts, of all feudal and territorial rights, of 
all the privileges of nobility, and exclusive privileges of eVery description. 

• It announced to all their subjects, liberty, fraternity, and equality, invited 
them to form themselves forthwith into primary assemblies, to elect an 
administration and provisional government, and declared that it would treat 
aS enemies all persons who, refusing these benefits, or renouncing them, 
should show any; disposition to preserve, recall, or treat with their prince, 
or any of the privileged castes (1).” 

Thl^I'niD. decree excited as violent indignation in Belgium as the 

‘m 2 BO- awakened alarm through alt Europe. The Flemings were 

(luiri. hy no means disposed to abandon their ancient chiefs; and the 
feudal feelings, which existed in great force in that country, were revolted 
at the sudden severing of all the ties which had -hitherto been held most 
sacred. The dearest interests, the strongest attachments of nature were vio- 
lated, when the whole ancient aristocracy of the land was uprooted, and a 
foundation laid for the formation of a new set of governors, drawn from the 
universal sulTrage of the inhabitants; property of every kind, institutions of 
-A’hatever duration, were threatened by so Violent a shock to the fabric of 
society. These feelings, natural on so extreme a change in any country, were 
in a jieculiar manner' roused in Flanders, in consequence of the powerful 
influence of the clergy over its inhabitants, and the vast number-of established 
•interests and great properties which were threatened by the sweeping changes 
of the French Convention ; nor was the exasperation diminished by the 
speeches of the orators who introduced the measure; Cambon, who moved 
the resolution, having spoken of the Low-Countries as a conquered province ; 
and Brissot, who seconded it, warned the Belgians to adopt it, under pain of 
being “ put to the ban of French philosophy (2).” 

Immediately after issuing the decree, Flanders was inundated by a host 
of revolutionary agents, who, with liberty, patriotism, and protection in 
their mouths, had nothing but violence^ confiscation, and bloodshed in their 
measures. Forced requisitions of men, horSes, and provisions, enormous 
contributions levied by military execution, compulsory payment in the 
depreciated assignats of France, general spoliation of the churches, were 
.is,' among. the first effects of the democratic governments The legions of fiscal 
^j^bgents and tax-gatherers who- overspread the land, appeared actuated by no 
oUter motive but to wring their uttermost farthing out of the wretched 
inhabitants, and make their own fortunes out of a transient possession of the 
conquered districts. At their head were Danton, Lacroix, .qnd Carrier, re- 
publicans of the sternest cast and the most rapacious disposition, who infused 
. their onm infernal energy into all inferior agents, and gave to the inhabitants 
. of Flanders a foretaste of the Reign of Terror (5). ' ' , 

(1) lorn. 265. Pi^cesJiut.No, S, 9. (S>Dara. Ui.'277» 276. Jon, li. 265* 

(2) Jom. ». 265. Tb. iii.286. .* 
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SfW'.op- Five-and-lhirty commissioners, really chosen by the Jacobin Club 
in Paris, though nominally by the Convention, supported, these 
three master-spirits in the work of destruction. They were sent to Flanders 
nominally to organize the march of freedom — really to plunder the Whole 
aristocratic party. Immediately on their arrival they divided that unhappy 
country into districts, and each in his little domain proceeded to the work of 
spoliation. The peasants wcr.c driven by strikes of the sabre, and at the point 
of the bayonet, to the primary assemblies which had been designated by the 
Convention; while the churches and chlUeaitx were plundered, moveables of 
every description sold, and the proceeds ]mid over to the Frcndt commis- 
sioners. The estates of the clergy were every where put under sequestration, 
while valnable property of every description, bclotiging to lay proprietors, 
was seized and sold; and the unhappy owners, under the odious title of 
Aristocrats, loo often sent off, with their wives and children, to the fortresses 
of France, there to remain as hostages for further requisitions (1 j. 

The inhabitants of Flanders, awakened by these terrible calamities from 
the dreom of liberty, speedily became as ardent for the restoration of their 
former government, as they had ever been for its overthrow. The provinces 
of Drahant and Flanders, Which had made such efforts to throw off tire yoke 
of Joseph II, ha ving tasted the consequences of Uepublican conquest, made 
the utmost efforts to rescue themselves froni their liberators. A deputation 
was sent to the Emperor, imploring him to come to their deliverance, pro- 
mising the aid of thirty thousand'men, and large advances of money, in case 
of assistance (2). Such wercThe first fruits of Republican conquest in Europe; . 
hut they were not the last.- The words of freedom are seductive to all; its’ 
evils are known only to the actual sufferers. Europe required to suffer the 
evils under -which Flanders groaned, before the ruinous illusion which had 
led to its subjugation, was dispelled. 

Wjir deda- While these great changes were passing.in'’ the North, events of 
I'Mm'n"* minor importance, but still productive of important conse([uences, 
srpi. i5. occurred on the Southern and Eastern frontier. The mountains of 
Savoy were the theatre of less sanguinary struggles, between the Republican 
troops and the Italian soldiers. The evident peril of the Piedmontese 
dominions, from their close proximity to the great centre of revolutionary 
action, had led, early' in 1792, to measures of precaution by the Sardinian 
government; and all the stales of Italy, alarnied at the rapid progress of 
dcmocratical principles, had made, advances towards a league for their 
mutual support. The ferment in Piedmont w'as so strong, and the contagion . 
of liberal principles so violent, that nothing but war, it soon became evident, 
could save the kingdom from revolt. Matters were brought to a crisis in 
September 1792, by the rapid advance of the Imperialists through the Tyrol, 
into the Milanese states. The F'rench djspatched an embassy to propose an 
alliance with the Piedmontese government, promising in that case to 
guarantee their dominions, repress the turbulence of their subjects, and cede 
to that power all the conquests made by their joint forces to the south of the 
Alps. But the peril of any conjunetjon^with the Eepublican troops to any 
tstablished government, was so evident, that the King of Sardinia rejected 
the proposals. The French envoy, in consequene^ w-as not permitted to 
s«Tt lb. iT9> proceed farther than Alexandria ; and the Convention, immediately 
on receiving intelligence of that decisive step, declared war against the 
Piedmontese monardi, and immediate orders were dispatched to General 
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Montesquieu to assail Savoy, wlierc flic Jacobin emissaries had already sowrt 
the seeds of disnlTcclion to the Italian dynasty (1). . 

Snihon September, the Hepublicans unexpectedly entered 

. . ttrs.v..v. Savoy, and after a feeble resistance, took ptjssession of Cliainbery 
and Montmeliaq, and shortly after overran the whole valleys as far as the foot 
of Mont-Ccnis. The Sardinian forces, through nearly ten thousand strong, 
were so dispersed that it was impassible to unite them in sufficient numbers 
to oppose any resistance to the sudden attack of the Republicans ; another 
proof, in addition to the many on record, of the extreme difficulty , of defend- 
ing a range of mountains against a superior and enterprising enemy. Shortly 
after, operations on a still more extensive scale were undertaken against the 
country of Nice. ()n the 1st October, tleneral Ansel me crossed the Var at tlie 
head of nine thousand men, and on the same day, the French (Icet, consist- 
ing of twelve ships of the litie and frigates, cast anchor within half cannon- 
shot of the walls of Nice..TerrHiCd at, such superior forces, liencral Courten, 
who had not two thousand men at his command, and was menaced by an 
insurgent population within the town, Jirecipitatcly retreated towards Saor- 
gio and the Col di Tendc, leaving the whole coast and valleys, to the foot of 
the great chain of the Maritime Alps, in the possession of the French. Mont- 
alban and Villa-F'ranca, the lirst of which had so gloriously resisted the Prince 
of Conti in 17 It, surrendered at the first summons, and Saorgio became the 
frontier post of the Piedmontese possessions (2). 

The.Republicans inade a cruel use of their victory. The inhabitants of Nice 
and the neighbouring country .were rewarded for the friendly reception they 
'had given them, by plunder, massacre, and outrages of every description. 
The mountainers in the remotest valleys were hpnted out, their cattle seized, 
their, houses burned, and their women violated, by those whom they had 
hailed' as deliverers. A proclamation, issued by General Anselrae against 
these excesses, met with no sort of altoiUion; and the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Convention to enquire into the disorders, were upable to 
make any effectual reparation. Sliortly after, an expedition was undertaken 
against the little fortress of Oneglia by the combined forces of land and sea; 
and the inhabitants having fired on a boat which approached the batteries 
With a flag of truce, and killed the officer who bore it, a sanguinary retribu- 
tion for this violation of the usages of war was taken by the total destruction 
of the town (3). 

Thus, in the space of a few weeks, were the countries of Nice and Savoy 
■. lorn from tire Sardinian crown, though defended by considerable armies, in- 
tersected with rugged and impassable mountains and studded with fortresses 
once deemed impregnable. The sudden prostration of all these means of 
defence before the first attack of the Republicans, gave rise to the most (lain- 
fiil reflections. It demonstrated the inefficient state of the Piedmontese troops, 
once so celebrated, and gave a sad presage of the probable resulf of an attack 
on Italy, when its best defenders had given such disgraceful proofs of pusil- 
lanimity, Nor w'as the general consternation diminished by the appearance 
of the exiles from France, wlio .soon after arrived in the most lamentable 

■ condition at (ieneva and Turin ; a melancholy example of a sudden transition 
from the Ipghest rank and prosperity, to the most abject state of misery ( ij. 

carried the Republican arms to the foot of the great 

■ torionj. central ridge which separates France from Italy, the Convention 

( 1 ) nolta, i, 75, 88. Jom. ii. 180. (3) Jom. ii. 200, *03, 205. Bolta, i. ^2,(0. .Aon. 

(2) Joni. ii. lOb, 1*8. Ann. Reg. 1793, 21. Bot. Reg. 1703. 2,1. 

»■ *5. (1) BoUa. i. *7, 98. 
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proceeded to extend their conquests to the republics of Stvitzcrland. The 
cantons of that confederacy were much divided in opinion, some having re- 
sented witli velieflience tlie massacre of llie Swiss Guard on fOlh August, and 
others being tinged by dcmocratical principles, and ready to receive the Re- 
publican soldiers as deliverers from the prevailing power of the aristocracy. 
The Pays de Vaud, in particular, was in such a state of fermentation, that 
some severe examples had been fouiKl necessary by the government to main- 
tain tljeir authority. Paralysed by these intestine divisions, the Helvetic Con- 
federacy had resolved to maintain an armed neutrality; but the grasping 
views of the Republican conquerors deprived tlmm of such an advantage, 
and brought tlvem at last into the general field of Kuropcan warfare (1). - 

Claviires, minister of foreign afiairs in France, and a Genevese by birthi^ 
espoused warmly the part of the malcontents in his native city. He was eager 
to turn his newly-acquired power to the ruiii of ihe faction, with which he 
had long conteaided in that diminutive republic. He directed Servan, Ilje 
minister at war, to write to General Montesquieu, “ that it would be well to 
break the fetters which dcspolishi had forged to bind the Genevese, if they 
were inclined to publish the Rights of Man.” That general was extremely 
unwilling to commehco this new aggression, not only because the Diet ha<l ■ 
given him the strongest assurances of their resolution to maintain a strict ' 
neutrality, hut because the canton of Rcrne had assembled a force of nearly 
ten thousand men to enforce its observation; and it was fore.scen, that an 
attack. on Geneva would be hold as a declaration of war against the whole 
confederacy, rndeterred by these prudential considerations, the French 
Government commanded Montesrjuieu immediately to advance, while on 
their side, the Swiss sent 1800 men to aid in the defence of the city. When 
the Republicans arrived in the nerghhourhood of Geneva, the found the gates 
closed, the succours arrived ; and received a notification from the Senate of 
Heme that they w^ould defend it to the last extremity. The defenceless state 
of the frontier towns in the Jura, between France and Switzerland, rendered 
it highly imprudent to engage in an immgdiate contest with these warlike 
mountaineers. In these circumstances negotiation seemed preferable to open 
violence, and, after a short time. Hie French retired from the neighbourhood 
of Geneva, and General Montesquieu ventured openly to disobey the rash 
commands of the Convention, who had ordered hiih to undertake the siege 
of that city. Two successive conventions vyere agreed to, in virtue of which 
the Swiss withdrew their forces from the town, and the French their troops 
from its vicinity. Geneva was re.scued for the molnenl from the peril of 
bet. w, nmi Republican invasion, and .Montesquieu had the glory of saving his 
country from the consequences of the rash and unjustifiable ag- 
gression which they had commenced (2). ' 

Mr.,.,,,. 10 XI, e Convention lost no time in consolidating their conquests, and 

r<wnlmk»n» » * 

iMKavoy. making tliem the lounualiou offarincr revoluUonary measures. A 
Jacobin club of 1200 ipcmb^rs was formed at Chambery, with, afliliatcd so- 
cieties through all &voyi vvhich soon spread the fever of democracy through 
the whole Maritime Alps, and threatened the institutions of Piedmont with 
total mverthrovy. A SWonal Convention, established at Chambery on 21st 
October proclaimed, the abolition of royalty, tithes, and the privileged orders; 
and deputations from all Ihe clubs in Savoy were sent to Paris, and received 
in the most enthusiastic manner by the French legislature. At length, on* 
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the 27lh November, Ihe whole of Savoy was incorporated With France, under 
Nov. *7. the name of the Deparlment of Mont-Blanc; and shortly after, the 

Dec, 7. district of Nice was swallowed up in. the encroaching Republic, 

under the title of the Department of the Maritime Alps, and the state of Mo- 
naco added to its extensive dominions (I). 

*r/iiV l".‘ these general triumphs of the Republican cause, fortune 

^r.Rhmc. deserted their standards on the l'»ppcr-Rhine. The French forces 
in that quarter, which amounted, including the armies of Kellcrniani^ Cus- 
tine, and Birnn, to sixty thousand men, might have struck an important 
blow against the Duke of Brunswick’s army,, now severely sveakened by Ihe 
departure of the Austrians under Clairfail,for Ihe defence of the l»w-Coun- 
tries. But the movements of these generals, not sulTiciently combined with 
each other, led to notliing but disaster. The plan adopted was for Bcumon- 
ville, who had succeeded Rellejmahn, to lake. possession of Treves and move 
upon Cohlcnlz, where he was to elTect a junction with Custinc, and, with their 
united forces, jiress upon the Allies, already tlireatened hy Ihe arnly of Flan- 
ders, and compel them to rccross the llhine. This plan was ably conceived, 
but its execution entirely failed, owing partly to Ihe dilficiiUy of ihe enter- 
prise in the beginning of winter, and partly to the want of cordial co-operation 
among the generals who conducted'il (2). 

General Ijirobolierc, who was intrusted with the advanced guard of Beur- 
m.T. 15. nonyille’s army, amounting to 3000 men, destined to attack the 
city of Treves, was recalled when his journey was half-completed, by Ihe 
apprehensions of his commander-in-chief; while Ciislinc, whose force, by Ihe 
deduction of the garrison of Maycncc, was reduced to f.3,000 men, seemed 
more intent upon pillaging Ihe palaces which fell in his way, and establish- 
ing Jacobin clubs in Frankfort and Mayence, vJian on prosecuting the military 
movements of the campaign. Meanwhile, the Prussians, observing the in- 
activity of the army of Kellcrraann, secretly drew their forces round Ciis- 
tine’s corps, in the hope that, unsupported as it was, and far in advance, it 
might be made prisoners before any efTectiial succour could be detached to 
its support. The design, owing to the 'supineness of Ihe commander of the 
French forces, had very nearly succeeded. For long, Cusline disregarded Ihe 
Prussian corps, which were gradually drawn round him, and was only 
awakened from his dream of security upon finding his sole remaining line of 
Nnv. 0. retreat threatened by the enemy. Ho then detached General Hou- 

iNo*. «3. chard with three thousand men, who had an unsuccessful action 

with the Prussians near Limburg; but shortly after, .the arrival of twelve 
thousand men from the army of the Fpper-Rhine put him in a condition to 
resume olTensive operations (3).. 

Dec 1. Meanwhile the King of Prussia, finding himself at the head of a 
noble force of fifty thousand men, now in some measure recovered 
ioihi<.. from their disasters, resolved to aniieipale Ihe enemy, and drive 
them from the right bank of the Rhine, in order to give his troops secure 
cantonments for the winter. With this view he put his army in motion, and 
directing the bulk of his forces against Cnsline’s right flank, obliged him to 
retire to an intrenched camp behind Ihe Nidda, leaving a garrison of 2000 
men in Frankfort in n most precarious situation. The King immediately 
attempted a coup dc main against that city, which completely succeeded, Ihe 
■whole garrison, with the e.xceplion of two hundred men, being either killed 

<* 

( 1 ) Aan.Rig. irss’. 134. I3S, 140. ' . (3) Jom. ii. D7S, 3T8, 330. SVCjT. i. 9, 12 . 

(2) Timt, iii, 105, 100- 3uiit. U. 209, 273, 273. Toul, iii, 108. 
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or made prisoners. Custine, upon this disaster, after making a feeble attempt 
to defend the course of the Nidda, repasscd the Rhine, and cantoned his 
troops between Bingen and Frankendal, leaving a garrison of ten thousand 
men to defend the important fortress of Mayence. On their side, the AlUes 
also put their troops into winter quarters, of which tliey stood much in need, • 
the line of their cantonments extending through Frankfort and Darmstadt, 
with an advanced guard to observe that frontier city (1). 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1792 , a period fraught with the most 
valuable instruction to the statesman and the soldier. Already the desperate 
and energetic character of the war was made manifest; the contagion of re- 
publican principles had gained for France many conquests, but the severity of 
republican rule had rendered the delusion, in the countries which they had 
overrun, as short-lived as it was fallacious. In many places their armies had 
been welcomed, upon their arrival, hs deliverers ; in none had tliey been 
regretted, on their departure, as friends. The campaign, which opened under . 
sucli untoward auspices, had beep marked by the most splendid successes oh 
the part of the Republicans; but it was evident that their conquests had ex- 
ceeded their strength, and it was remarked that at its close their affairs were 
declining inevery quarter ( 2 ). In the north^ the army of Dumouricz, which had ^ 
just completed the conquest of Flanders, had fallen into the mast disorderly - 
state; whole battalions had left their colours, and returned home, or spread 
themselves in bands of robbers over the conquered territory; the horses and, ‘ 
equipments were in wretched condition, and the whole army, weakened by 
. license and insubordination, fast tending to decay. The armies of Beurnon- 
ville and Custine, paralysed by the division and inactivity of their chiefs, 
were in little better circumstances, and their recent failures had gone far' to 
weaken the energetic spirit which their early successes had produced ; while 
the troops who had overrun Savoy and JNice, a prey to their own disorders, 
were suffering under the consequences of tlie plunder and devastation which 
had inflicted such misery on the conquered districts (3], 

But it was evident, from the events which had occurred, that the war was 
to exceed; in magnitude and importance, any which had preceded it, and 
that conse(|uences, beyond all example momentous, were to follow its con- 
tinuance. The campaign had only commenced in the beginning of August, 
and before the close of the year, an invasion, the most formidable which bad 
ever threatened the existence of France, had been baffled, and conquests 
greater than any achieved by its preceding monarchs obtained. Flanders, the 
theatre of sucli obstinate contests in tlie reign of Louis XIV, had been over- 
run in little more than a fortnight ; the Tronsaipinb dominions of the house 
of Savoy severed from the Sardinian crown, and tlie great frontier city of 
Germany wrested from the empire, almost under the eyes of the Imperial and 
Royal armies. All tliisbad been accomplished, too, under the greatest pos- 
sible apparent disadvantages ; the French armies had taken the held in a 
state of complete insubordination ; disgrace and discomfiture had attended 
their first eflbrts ; the kingdom was torn by intestine faction ; a large, portion 
of its nobility in the ranks of the invaders ; and few of its generals had seen 
any service, or were in a condition to oppose the experienced tactics of the 
enemy. 

But to these apparently overwhelming disadvantages, tlie French had to 
oppose elements hitherto unknown in modern warfare, the energy of rcpiib- 

(l) Jocn. ii. 283 i 393. Toul.iU. 1|0, U7. St.* (3) Jom. ii. . . 

Cyr, u, 12, IG. Haiti, ti. 77, 98. (3/lpui. ii. 393, 317. 1)30* ' 
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lican valour,' aud Ihe vigour of democratic ambition.. Experience soon 
demonstrated that these principles were more powerful than any which had 
yct'l>een broiiglit into nriion in human affairs, and that the strength they 
conferred would be equalled only by the development of passions as strong, 
and.feelings as universal. The French triumphed as long as they contended 
■with kings and armies ; they fell, when their tyranny had excited the indig- 
nation, and their invasions roused the patriotism of the people. 

-But it was not iumediatety that this formidable power arose ; and political 
I lessons of the utmost moment, for the future guidance of mankind, may be 
gathered from the commencement of this memorable war. 

i . The first conclusion which presents itself is the absolute necessity, in 
attacking a country in a state of revolution, of proceeding vigorously in the 
outset; and not suffering early success to convert democratic energy into 
military ambition. These two principles arc nearly allied; tlie one rapidly 
passes into the other; but at first they are totally distinct. After a little suc- 
cess in war, a revoliilionary state is the . most formidable of all antagonists ; 
before that has been obtained, it generally may, withoutmuch dilBciilty, be 
vanquished. No armies could he in a worse state than those of France at the 
commencement of the campaign of -1792, and the reason was, that the license 
•of a Bevolution had dissolved the bands of discipline ; none Could ibe more 
formidable than they were at Areola, because success had then turned poli- 
tical fervour into the career of conquest. In^tacking a revolutionary state, 
the Only wise and really economical course is to put forth a powerful force at 
the outset, and never permit a transient success to elevate the spirits of the 
people. Bitterly did the Austrian and Prussian Governments regret the nig- 
gardly display of their strength at the commencement of the war. They 
could easily have then putforward a hundred thousand men for the invasion 
of Champagne, while sixty thousand advanced through Alsace, and as many 
froth this lx)w-Countries. Two military monarchies, wielding a united force 
of above four b'lndred thousand men, could assuredly have made such an 
effort for a single campaign (1). Wiat a multitude of evils would such an 
early exertion have saved ; the French Conscription, the campaign of -Jlosco.w, 
the rout of Leipsic, the blood of millions, the treasures of ages ! ' 

2. Had the- Allies duly improved their advantages at the outset, the Revo- 
lution might unquestionably have been vanquished in .tlie first campaign. 
A little less delay in the advance to the Argonne forest, would have pre- 
vented the French from occupying, with their inexperienced force, its 
broken defiles, and compelled them to yield up the capital, or fight in the 
plains of Champagne," where tlie numerous cavalry of the Prussians would 
have proved irresistible; .t, little more vigour in pressing on the retreating 
column from Grandprci toSte.-Menehould, 'n’ould have dispersed the whole 
defending army,, and eonverled tlie passion for freedom into that of terror,' 
Fifteen hundred Prussian hussars there routed A«n thousand of the best 
troops of France ; the fate of Europe then luing on a Ihread ; had the Duke 
of Brunswick fallen on the retiring army with a considiTablc force, it would 
have all dissolved, and the reign of the llevolution w.is at an end. 

5. The Occtrpj^h of the defiles of the Argonne forest by Dumouricz, has 
been the ^KbpcT ^il^ highcet panegyric from Military writers; but it 
brought Fr'an^ ^ th^rink of ruin, by the peril to which his army was ex- 
posed In the«ib$^jiiei^ll^ Avery competent autho- 

rity, Marshal St.klyr, ,na» censqred it as a perilous and useless measure, 

(0?oQi.i,3i5.*M.. < . ' ., . ''v'' 
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which, by dividing the French force in front of a superior enemy, exposed 
them 10 the risk of bcinj' beaten, and cut to pieces in detail ( 1 ). In truth, 
the inability of Duniouricz to defend the passes of that fori?st, adds one to ■ 
the numerous instances on record, of the impossibility of defending a range, 
of broken ground, howcTcr strong, against a superior and enterprising' . 
enemy. The reason is, that the defending force is necessarily divided to guard 
the different passes, whereas, the attacking may select their point of assaultj 
and by bringing overwhelming nundjcrs tlwre, compel the abandonntent of 
the whole line. This is just what Na[)olt'-on did in the .Maritime Alps, Soult in • 
the Pyrenees, and Dichitch in the Halkan. Theonly example of the successful - 
maintenance of such a position is that of Wellington at Torres Vedras, hut 
that was.not the defence of a range of mountains, so muidi as a great in- 
trenched camp adequately defended by field works at all points. Unquestion- 
ably, by keeping his forces togethbr, Dumouriez would never have exposed 
them to the imminent hazard which occurred in the retreat of his detached 
columns from Gramipre to the camp in the rear, a movement which, if , 
executed in presence of an enterprising enemy, would have proved fatal to 
France. Had Napoleon been in the Duke of Hrunswick’s place with so supe- 
rior a force, he would speedily have penetrated through the other deities of ■ 
the Argonne forest, and compelled Dumouriez to lay down his arms in his 
impregnable camp. 

•i. The wretched condition and inglorious exploits of the French armies 
at the commencement of the war, is a striking proof of the extreme peril to 
national independence, which arises from soldiers taking any part in civil 
dissensions; and forgetting, for the transient applause of the multitude, the ' 
obedience and (idclity, which are the first of military virtues. The revolt of 
the French Guards, tlic vacillation of the army under Louis XVI., placed the 
national independence on the bl-ink of ruin. The insubordination, the 
tumults, the indiscipline, consequent on such a revolt, dry up the sources 
of military prowess: till they are removed, the nation has no protection 
against its enemies. Let not future ages calculate upon again meeting with 
the genius of Dumouriez, or the tipiidity of the Duke of Brunswick : had 
matters been reversed, had the French commander headed the invaders, 
and the Prussian been intrusted with' the defence, where would now have 
been the name or the independence of France? Internal despotism, and 
foreign subjugation, are the inevitable consequences of such breaches of 
military discipline. France tasteil the. bitterness of both, in consequence of 
the applauded revolt of her defenders; the Deign of'Tcrror, the despotism 
of Napoleon, the capture of Paris, were its legitimate consequences. The 
Frcnclt army preserved its honour unsulfied, and maintained the virgin 
purity of the capital through all the perils of the monarchy : it lost both 
amidst the auardiy which followed the desertion of its duty on the rise o 
the Itepublic. 

Lastly, from the glorious result of the generous effortswhich the French ' ■ 
people made to maiiitain their independence', after revolt had paralysed 
their regular defenders, the patriots of succeeding times may derive mate- 
rials for encouragement even in the severest extremities of adverse fortune. 

No situation could well appear more desperate than that of France, .after 
the fall of Longwy; willi an insurgent capital, and a disunited people;, 
pierced to the heart by an invading army, and destitute .alike of experienced 
commanders and disciplined soldiers. Yet, from all these dangers was Frantc 

(l) St..Cyr*5 Mem, i» 64. #/ iry. . 
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delivered by the energy of its goTcrnment. andHt^ hcrbism of its inha- 
bitants. From the extremity of peril at Granaprd, how rapid was the transi- 
‘ tion to security and triumph; to glories greater tlian those of Francis 1; to 
conquests more rapid than those of Louis XIV — a striking example to suc- 
'ceeding ages of what can be effected by energy and patriotism ; and of the 
' '' rewards which await those who, disregarding the frowns of fortune, steadily 
adhere throngh all its vicissitudes to the discharge of duty. 
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A NEW STANDARD EDITION 

WILLIAM SHAKSPERE’S 

COSMPMjWITMI WORMiM 

ILLUSTRATED 'WITH MANY VALUABLE LITERARY NOTES 

PRESENTED A,T THE FOOT OP BACR PAGE, 

FROM * 

JOHNSON, STEEVENS, MALONE, DRAKE, CHALMERS, COLERIDGE, LAMB, 6CHLEGEL, 
UAZLITT, SIR FREDERFC MADDEN, CU. KNIGHT, 

AND OTHER DtSTIKCllSHKD COMUEKTATORA ; 
with LARGE INTRODUCTOBT NOTICES PEEfIKED TO EACH PLAY 

AND A NEW LIFE 

WaiCa WILL ABYRA TO ALL TRA VrW WATRRlA>4 COLLtCTSD BY AECEtlT WR1TBA9. 



IN 10 REAUTIVUL VOLUMES 8VO. ON VELLUM PAPER, 5 fr. EACH. 

PUfiUSUED MONTHLY. 



EoUrait da Prospectus de Vidileur anglais. 

Le docleur Drake (1), 'dans la preface qui precede ses Memoires sur Shaks-‘ 
pere, fait remarquer avec raison que, depuis longtenips,lc public a el6 prive 
d’une bonne (Mition de Shakspere, dtfgagee dc tout commentaire inutile ct 
oiseux, inconyenant ct faux , ct qui.ccpcndant filt enrichie dc notes explica- 
tives indispensables pour rinlclligcncc du pocte. Pour une semblabJe ddition , 
on pourrait, dit-il, conserTer avec soin toutes les annotations curieuses des 
Editions pr^cedentes, mais & la condition dc les reprodiiire avcc plus de conci- 
sion. On nc devrait pas craindre surtout d’y ajouter tons les details curieux que 
Ton pourrait rccucillir it Taide d’un goiit sain ct eclaire. Une telle ddition dc 
Shakspere coniine le docicur Drake vient de la dck;rire avec tant dc justesse, 
n’cxisle pas. Nous avons a clioisir entre les editions qui ne conliennent que le 
texte seui du pofele , avec quelques notes dparscs pour servir de glossaire, ct 
ces editions dont les coinmenlaires lourds et i^pais ne sont en quelque sorte 
d’aucunc valeur. l.es conimenlateurs, pour la plupart,ontniontre dans leurs 
travaux bicn peu d’irudition en laissant dchappef beancoup de bonnes clioses 
d’une utilitc veritable, tandis qu’ils onl attache une grande importance ii des 
choses piirenient insignifiantcs. La plus grande fautc de ces commenlateurs , 
e’est d’avoir constamment chercbe a detruire la bcautii du rhythme de Sliaks- 
pere pour le raeltre dc niveau avec les connaissances etroites qu’ils avaient 
eux-meines de I’liarmonic poc‘tiquc. 

Les admirablcs compositions de Shakspere venlenl done elrc rcprodiiites 
dans une i^'dilion sagement combinec, et qui, degagee de loulc inlerprelation 

(1) DRAKE'S SIIAKSPEARE AKD lUS TIMES, includin?: the biography of llie poet; cri- 
ticisms on his genius and writings; a new chronology of his plays; a disquisition on Ihe object 
of Ills sonnets; and a history of the manners, customs and amusements, superstition, poetry 
and elegant literature of his age, 1838. Les denx volumes in-4° dc I'edition anglaise, contenns 
cn un gros volume in-8“, grand format, gros caractircs, is fr. 

—A Work very miTitorioas in iU collection of bets, end wriuen with a sincere adiuiralion of the poet, 
Edini^rgh JUrim. Juir 1840. 
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fausse ct pointilleuse, puisse s'adresser avec bonheur et confiance au public 
(iclain! cl inlelliRcnt. 

, Uii avantjiRC immense qiie nous ferons valoir en favcur de noire edition,-! , 
r’esi quc les dilferentes notes expliealives ct le Riossairc 8,crni^t place’s au has 
de cliaqiie ipurc, ct les commentaircsplus elemliis scrofil mis a la lindc cliaqiiC' 
acle. En outre eliaque jiiccc sera precfdec d’lmc introduction qui cn fera res- ” 
sortir : . » 

i". I.es fails liistorifnies, les incidents naliirels on imaRinaire$,'lesliistoir^ 
eonipli'lcs on passape^d<’-lacli(’s tires dcs ouvracesou Ton suppose qnc lepoilc 
a pu empruntcr Ic-siijct ct I’inlrigiie de sfsxfrjnics; 2". les preuves (’videntes 
pour bicn preeiSer la dale de rauneqoii lapieH^ifittO ecrite; 3>. IVpoque ct lo 
lieu oij^la scene se passe; i”. la dcscriptmn d^-co5lunics pour cliaeiae jpiece; 
r>". la musiqiic du drome qui^reiprodnira avqc la plus. grande exactitude les 
girs originaiix de? chansons composees par'Shakspere, Sinsi que la lisle de 
tonics les compositions musicales moderiics qui ont ele adaptecs aux paroles 
de Shakspere. 

Lest^uvnEs^^ESiiAKSPFiiK cotnprenant scs sonnets, sesautres poi’sies eXsa 
vie, avipc notes', romnienlaires cl annolalions, ct prec^dees d’une introduc- 
tion hislorique *et li.lltiruire, fojnieront 10 beaux volumes in^S" que nous 
ferons pararfl-e dans rordre*suivanl : 

TllAGEDlKSt vol. i. Romeo and Juliol. llamlel, Cymbeiine, OllicUo. i vot. S fr. 

vol. 2 . Timon of Atlieob. King Lear, Macbeib, Troilus ami Cressida^ Corlo- 
iauus, 1 vul. a fr. 

" vol. 3. JuliusCxsar.Antony.'indCloopatra.l’ericIcSf Titus Andronicus, Index, 
COMEDIES, vol. t. Tbc Two GenUemeu of Verona, Love's labour’s Lost, Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Comedy of Errors, Tamiug of the Shrew, i vol. 5 fr. 
vo). 2. Midsummer Night’s dream, Merchant of Veuice, All's Weli that ends 
Well, Much ado about Nothing, Twelfth Night, 1 vol. 5 fr. 

' vol. 3. Asyou LikeU,MeasureforMcasure,WinU.T’sTale, Tempest, ivol. 5fr. 
HISTORIES, vol. 1 . King John, KingRichard II, Henry IV firsiand second parts, 1 vol. 5 fr. 

^ vol. 2 . King Henry V, Thu three Parts of King Henry VI, i vol. 5 Ir. 

vol. 3. King' Hicliard 111, preceded hy ah Essay on tbc three Parts of King 
Henry VI and Richard ill ; King Henry VIH.— Poems, Sonnets, etc. 

A NEW LIFE of Shakspere, which will refer to all the new materials that have beco so assi- 
duously collected by recent Writers, i vul. 5 fr. 

Chaque q)artic cl cliaquc volume se vendronl si’paremcnt. 11 paraitra regu- 
liercmcnt im volume tous les mois, a partir de juillct. 



Nous nvoiis place a la lin de ce prospectus Ic far. simile d une signature aulographe de 
W.Sbakspen*. (ph se troupe en tt^tc d un exemplairu dcsi dc MoiUaiyuc iraduils par John 
Florio. Cu livre, que la si;:naturc lie .SbnkspiTc rend si pucieux, a eld arqiiis pour un prix 
Ires deve par les conservateurs du Mu_^e rritaniiique. Nous pouvons alTirmer maintenaut , 
que cet aulograplic a rnfiii dpiaiii la question , si long-temps un ffispcns , de savoir comment 
le podte hcrivail son nom. 

Unu luUre quo Sir Frudiric Madden a ptiblide dans le volume 27 dcs M^moirrsarch6olOri' 
qiics,a claircnicni demonlreqiie Ic poutc a toujours ^cril son oom Shakspere, com'mc Ic 
proiivent les cinq'sffin.'itnres anthentiques quo Ton connalltic hil‘, savoir : les Irois donl son ' 
testament e:»l ruv«>iu , ot les deux aulres apposes sur deux conirats qu'il signa I'occasion 
d un emprunl qu'il fit sur sa inuiKun du quartier de black Friars, laqucitu il vciidil plus lard. * 
Ainsi done , nous uroyons pouvuir avancer quo ceux qui ont mis un e apr^s Ic k* ou tm a dans 
la soroude sylinhe, nc r^crivent pas dc la mi'me mani6re que ic po^tc iuEmdmonous autori- 
scrail h I crrire. 

Uans ses actus dc bapt^me ct deHloces qui sont conserv6s dans tes rrgislres do la villc de 
„ Stratford, le nutu du pudie usi dcrit Shak&pcre. Cependani, du sun vivant, les imprmieurs cl, 
apres sa morl. les 'ddiwirs de I'ddition in-fo!io de 1623, dcrivirenl son no^ Shakespeare. Nous 
nous sommes done dulorqunes a suivre pour notre edition I'orlhograpbc roCme du podle. 
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